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Art. I.—1. Le Continent m 1854. Paris, 1854. Pp. 90. 

2. MtmoTQnda made in Paris in the beginning o/'ISSl. MSS. 

Tiie first of the two works, of which wo prefix the titles to 
this Article, is of little value. We adopt it merely as a name, 
and, having made this use of it, dismiss it. Hut tiic interest and 
importance of the subject which it treats cannot be oxaggerated. 
The state of feeling and opinion in Paris, and generally on the 
Oontinent, has occupied our attention for some time, and we 
propose to give a brief summary of tlic results of our inquiries 
and observation**. 

Wo must begin by stating that we sketch only the educated 
classes. Wo do not pretend to describe the epicier or the 
ouviier; not because he is not worth describing, but because 
wo do not know him. It is /ery difficult oven for a native 
to understand well wliat are the objects, or the motives, or 
the principles, of any society but tliiit in which he mixes 
familiarly. Who can tell what arc the politics of bis own 
servants’ hall! When men of different castes converse, each 
wears a mask, ea^h disguises his voice, each tries to guess what 
the other will tbmk* of what he is saying. There is nothing 
S]X}ntaneous, nothing sirnple» nothing perfectly unembarrasseti, 
in such talk. If this be the case between fellow-countrymen, 
how much more must it be so between those who think in dif¬ 
ferent languages, who, to differences in cultivation and know¬ 
ledge ana habits, add dif^rences in national wishes and fours 
and associations and prejudices 1 As wo look with deep distrust 
on the pictures drawn (ly those who profess to paint any class 
but their own, wo shall not imitate them. 
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The principal polhical parties into wliich the eclmsutcd society 
of Paris is ilividecl are the— 

Imperialists, 

lioyalists, 

Hepublicans, and 
Parliamentarians. 

The Boyalists may bo again subdivided into Orleanists, Legi¬ 
timists, and Fnsionists; and the Fusioiiists into Orleanist- 
Fusionists, and Legitimist-Fusionists. 

The Imperialists do not require to be described. They form 
a small party in the salons of Paris, and much the largest party 
in the provinces. 

Those who are lioyalists without being Fnsionists are also 
comparatively insignificant in numbers. There are a very few 
Legitimiste who pay to the elder branch the unreasoning worship 
of superstition: who adore Henri V. not os a means but as an 
end; who pray for his reign, not for their own interests, not fur 
the interests of France, but for his ou ti sake; who believe that 
he derives his title from God, and that, when the proper time 
comes, God will restore him; and that to subject his claims to 
the smallest compromise—to admit, for instance, as the Fusionists 
do, that Louis Philippe was really a king, and that the reign of 
Henri Y. did not begin the instant that Charles X. expired,— 
would be a sinful contempt of Divine right, which might deprive 
his cause (^Divine assistance. 

There are also a very few Orleanists who, with a strange 
confusion of ideas, do not perceive that a title founded solely on 
a revolution was destroyed by a revolution; that if the will of 
the peopiewas sufficient to exclude the descendants of Charles X., 
it also could exclude the descendants of Louis Philippe $ and that 
the hereditary claims of the Comte de Paris cannot be urged 
except on the condition of admitting tlie preferable claims of the 
Comte de Chamhord. 

The bulk, then, of the Eo^alists are Fnsionists; but though 
all Fusionists agi%e in believing that the only government that 
can be permanent in' France is a monarchy, and that the only 
monarcky that can be permanent is onedependiitg on he^itavy 
succession, though they agree in believing that neither of the 
Bourbon h^anches is strong enou^ to ielse tha'iitrOnO, and that 
each of them is strong enough to exclude the other, yet between 
the UrJeanist^Fusionists ana the Legitimist^Fu^uists the aepa» 
ration is as marked and the mutual Ifatrad jb as bitter, as those 
which divide ^e most hostile parties in England. 

The Orleanist^Fiisicmists are generally rotnriers. They feel 
towards the Noblesse the hatred whjcli has accumulated during 
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t\%elve centuries of past onpressioii, and tl^ resentment excited 
by present insolence, Q| all the noble families of France tho 
most iioiMe is that of uourbon. The head of that house has 
always called himself le premier gentilhomroo de Franco,” 
The Bourbons therefore sufier, and in an exa^^rated degree^ 
the odium which weighs down the caste to whi^ they bemog. 
Gay and brilliant as the reign of tho house of Bourbon looks m 
the histories and memoirs of France^ the recollections which it 
has left are eminently painful. Detestation of the old rdgitne 
is almost the only feeling that has survived sixty-five year<t Of 
revolution. The French can bear oppression, they can beair to 
see their children carried off by the conscription and tbeir 
neighbours transported to Cayenne, but they cannot bear the 
petty vexations and social distinctions of feadalisiri. It was 
tliis dett station of privilege, and precedence, and exclusiveness, 
or, as it is sometimes called, this love of equality, which 
laiscd the banicades of 1830. It was to fiatter these feelings 
that Louis Philippe sent his sons to the public schools and 
to the National Guard, and tried to establish his government 
on the narrow foundation of the bourgeoisie. Louis Philippe, 
and one or two of the members of his family, succeeded in 
obtaining some personal pojiulaiity, but it was only in tho com-* 
paratively small class, the “ Pa 3 r 8 mgal,'^ with which thw shared 
the emoluments of Government, and it was not somdent to 
raise a single hand in their defence when the masses, whom the 
Court could not bribe or caress, rose against it* The Orlesnist- 
Fusionists are Bourboiiists only from calculation. The^ wish 
for the Comte de Paris fur their king, not from any affecttoii Ibr 
him, or lor his family, but because they think that such an 
arrangement a6fers to France the best chance of a stable govern" 
ment in some degree under popular control: and they are ready 
to tolerate the intermediate reign of Henri V. as an evil, but 
one which must be endured as a moans of obtaining sbmethhi^ 
else, not very good in itself, but less objectionable 1^ tiiem than. 
a Bonaparte dynasty or a liepubltc. , * 

The loss of her aristocracy is a misfortune Ihim whiclh S^raxme , 
has nut even b^an to recover. The Legitimists are the terri;^ 
tprial successors of their ancestors of the eighteenth (^ittoryL 
they are their succ^senrs in their manners, in theii' lofallyr and 
in their prejudices of caste, but they are not their UX 


ot ttiat century a comp^ieusiveness oi cunosiay 9m, 
freedom of opinion, an independence and soan<&astf 
never seen there befbre nr since. Itl purswts, iia its 

admii’ations, its yaoltie$| wero all intelkctual. 
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the success of Itumc: lus manners were awkward, he was a 
heavy, though an instructive, converses he spoke bad ITrcnch ; 
lie would pass in Paris now for a most intelligent bore; hnt such 
was the worship then paid to talents and knowledge, especially 
to knowledge ami talents employed in the destruction of received 
opinions, that Hnme was for years the lion of all the salons of 
Paris, Tlie fashionable beauties <piarroUed for the fat philoso¬ 
pher. Kor was their admiration or affection put on, or even 
transitory; he retained some of them as intimate friends for life. 
We may infer, indeed, from the autobiograyiliies of that time— 
from those of Marmontol, lor instance, and Rou!,seau—that even 
the inferior bourgeoisie were then educated. Kvery country 
town had its literary circles ; inniiv of them had Academies in 
which the great writers of trance and Italy were studied. The 
French were not so engrossed by the serious cares of life as to 
disregard its ornaments. Nou\ the time that is Jjot devoted to 
the struggle for wealth or power, to place-hunting or to money¬ 
making, is spent at the cafe or the spectacle. Few rcail any¬ 
thing hut the newspapers, or, of them, anything but the feuilloton. 
If the brilliant talkers and writers of that time were to return 
to life, wc do not believe that gas, or steam, or chloroform, or 
the electric telegraph, would so much astonish them as the 
comparative dulnoss of the greater yiart of modern French 
society, and the comparative mediocrity of the greater part of 
modern French books. 

Ik'tweeii the noblesse and the bourgeoisie there is a chasm which 
shows no tendency to ^lose. Nothing but a common interest 
and a eoiimion pursuit will bring tlicm together. If tho murder 
of the Due d’Knghien had not made the nobles recoil in terror 
and disgust from Napoleon, they might perhaps have been welded 
into one mass, with his now aristocracy of services, talents, and 
wealtii. They were ready to adhere to him during the Consulate. 
During the Jvostoi’ation they were always at war w'ith the bour¬ 
geoisie, and thei^cfore with the Constitution, on which the power 
of their enemies dejicnded. When the result of that war was 
their defeat, and ,tlie expulsion of their leader Charles X,, their 
hostility extended from the Constitution and the hoiirgcoisie up 
to the crown. Louis Philippe, as wc have already remarked, 
tried to govern by means of tho niMdle classes aione< Perhaps 
it, was inevitable that ho should make the attempt. It certainly 
was inevitable that the attempt should fail. By condescending 
to be tho founder of an usurping dynasty, by recognising the 
right of a Parisian mob to be a setter up and puller down of 
kings, Louis Philippe set one of the few precedents which are 
absolutely certain to be repeated. So,oner or later the Orleans 
dynasty would have been overthrown, even if it had reposed on 
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a really ilcinocratic basis. But it was Ibivlt on the narrowest 
]>ossihle foimclatinn. It did not rest on numbers, or on wealth, 
or on education, or on antiquity, or on prejudice, or on respet^t. 
It was despised by tlje lower classes, and detested as well as 
despised by the higher classes, and it oilered no privies to either. 
There were no nomination-seats for the nobles, no scot-and-lot 
boroughs for the agitators, no venal ones for the uiiDionnaires. 
^’ho road to power lay along f)ne flat level terrace of bourgeoisie, 
looked up to with envy and dislike by the multitude below it, 
and looked down <ni with seorn, amounting to disgust, by the 
hettor-born and better educated classes above it. The Bays 
legal were the electors and the elected ; they were the. donors 
and the reci})ients of ofiice and patronage. They made the la^^a 
as deputies; they a]q)lied them as administrators and as jury¬ 


men ; and their Icgi.slation and their administration were a series 
of jobs for their own j)etty interests, or for’tlieir handfuls of con¬ 
stituents. Tlieir Avlufle conduct excited suspicion, contempt, 
envy, in short, every hostile feeling, except fear. Such a Go-^ 
vermnent was doomed. Its destruction in 1848 was an acci¬ 


dent, but sooj)cr or later some such accident was inevitable. 


The Jvepnbhc had few friends, but it had few' bitter enemies. 
It was not trusted or respected, but neither was it hated. It 
was wise enough to imjjose no oatlss. It did not rccpiire 
those who were willing to serve it to begin by pnbliclv dis- 
avowiiig their traditionary opinions and princijjles. Under 
its lax sway the Legitimists shewed a tendency to return to 
ptddic affairs. Tliey led the coq^ntiy people who came to the 
assistance of the Constituent Assembly in tlune J848. A few 


of them were members both of that assembJv ami of its suc¬ 
cessor. Some took their places in the Conseils (Jdntu’aux, They 
joined the bourgeoisie in local administration, the only means by 
which men of different classes can coalesce. 


Tho socialist tendencies which arc imputed to this seeonti 
empire, the oath which it most iin})ru(.leiUly iinposes, its pre¬ 
tension to found or to continue a dynasty, and its assertion of 
the jn'inciplo most abhorrent to theiji, elective monarchy, have 
thrown them back into disaH'ection. But they have been so 
injured in fortune and in influence, have been so long a con- 
<mcrcd caste, excluded from power, and even from sympathy, 
that they liave acquired the faults of the oppresstnl, have become 
timid, or frivolous, or bitter. Their retirement from public life 
has made thorn unfit for it. The older members of the party 
have forgotten its habits and its duties, the younger ones have 
never learned them. Their long absence from the chambers and 
from tho departeincntal and muincipal councils, from the central 
and from tho local government of France, lias deprived them of 
all aptitude for business. The bulk of them 'arc worshippers of 
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wealth, or case, or pl^ashre, or safety. 'I’lie only unselfish feeling 
which they cherish, is attachment to their liereditni^ sovereign. 
They revere Henri V. as the ruler pointed out to then^ by Pro¬ 
vidence ; they lovo him as the representative of Charl^^ X., the 
champion of their order, who died in exile for having attemj)ted 
to restore to them the government of France. They hope that 
on liis restoration the canaille of lavvycrs, and litterateurs, and 
adventurers, who have trampled on the gentilhommes ever since 
1830, will be turned down to their ])roper places, and that 
ancient descent will again be the ])n.ssport to the high ofTicos of 
the State, and to the society of the Sovern.^n. The a<{vcnt of 
Henri V., which, to the Orleanist branch of the Fusionists, is a 
]niinful means, is, to the Legitimist brancli, a desi’Mble end. 
The succession of the Comte de Paris, to which the Orleanists 
h)oh with liope, is foreseen by the Tvegitimists with misgivings. 
The Fusionist party is in fact kept together not by common 
sympathies but by common antipathies; each branch ol' it bates 
or distrusts the idol of the other, but they co-operate because 
eacli brancli bales still more bitterly, and divStrnsts still more 
deeply, the Tinjicrialists and the Republicans. 

Among the educated classes there are few Republicans, using 
that word to designate those who actually wish to see France a 
republic. There are, indeed, many who regret tin* social equality 
of the repiddic, the times when plebeian birth w;is an aid in the 
.struggle for power, and a journcym.au mason could be a serious 
can<Hdate for the presidentshij), but they are alarmed at its in- 
st.ability. They have never known a republic live for more than 
a few years, or die except in convulsions. ^J'ho Republican 
party, liowevcr, though small, is not to be despised. It is skil¬ 
ful, determined, and united. And tlie Sociali.sts and the Com¬ 
munists, whom wo have omitted in oiir enumeration, as not be¬ 
longing to the educated classes, w’ould sup])ly the Ro]>ul)lican 
leaders with an army wdiich has more than once become master 
of I’aris. 

I’ho only party that remains to be described is that to which 
we have given tho name of Parliamentarians. Under this 
designation we include those wlio arc diistinguished from the 
Imperialists, by their desire for a parliamentary form of go¬ 
vernment ; from the Republicans, by their willingness that 
that government should be regal; and from the lioyalists, by 
their willingness that it should be republican. In this class are 
included many of the wdsest and of the honestest men in 
.France. The only .species of rule to which they arc irrecon- 
;Vilably opposed is despotism. No conduct on the part of Louis 
Napoleon would conciliate a sincere Orleanist, or Legitimist, or 
Fusionist, or Republican. Tho anti-regal prejudices of the 
last, ami the loyalty of tho other three, must force them to 
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oppose a Bonapartist. dynasty, wliatevef might be the conduct 
of the reigning emperor. But if Louis H^apoleon sliould ever 
think th^ time, to which lie professes to look forw'ard, arrived,— 
if he should ever grant to France, or accept from her, institu¬ 
tions really constitutional ,• institutions, under vvhicli the will of 
tiie nation, freely expressed by a free press and by freely chosen 
representatives, should control and direct the conduct of her 
governor, the IParliamentariajis would eagerly rally round him. 
On the same conditions they would support witli equal readiness 
Henri V., or the Comte de Paris, a president elected by the 
people, or a president nominated by an assembly. They arc the 
friends of liberty, whatev'er he the form in winch she may pre¬ 
sent lierself. 

I’erliaps we ought to add to our enumeration of Parisian 
parties as a fiffli class—the Despairers. They arc most numer¬ 
ous among the political veterans; among those wliosc hopes 
have been so frequently excited, and so constantly disappointed, 
that, at length, they dread the future as raucli as they hate the 
])rcsent. When, at tlic end of 1799, ten years of disorder ended 
in a military despotism, they thought tliat the revolution had 
run its course. It seemed to bo tlic natural progress of events 
tliat revolution should produce war, and that war should make 
the army, and that flic army should make its general, omnipotent. 
^V"hcn the Consulate aiul the Empire were followed by the 
Restoration, it si'cmed also in the order of things that the mili¬ 
tary ruler should he ruined by the ambition to which he owed 
his crown ; that ho should go on playing double or quits until 
he had exhausted his good fortune; that his domestic enemies 
should Join with Ins foreign ones; that the ancient dynasty 
should be restored, subject to the restrictions which the last 
fourteen years had shewn to be necessary; and that France, 
having tried the rule of a feudal aristocracy, of a feudal 
inonaroli, of a revolutionary assembly, of an elected directory, 
and of a military despot, and found each intolerable, should 
permanently acquiesce in tlie mild sovereignty of constitutional 
i*oya)ty. 

When Charles X, tossed his crown into the hands of his 
cousin, this seemed a natural conclusion to the drama. The 
parallel between France and England was completed. ** In a 
restoration,” it was said, “ the first King that is restored is so 
delighted with his return to power, that he is willing to accept 
it on any terms; and those terms he is likely to keep. He is 
re8olve<l not to go again on his ti*avcls. The succe^r of the 
restored sovereign takes the crown, not as a good fortune, but 
as a right. He feels the limits within which he is conj^ned irk¬ 
some to himself, and easily believes them to be mischievous to 
the country. His flatterers tell him that they are void,—that 
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Jiis riiijlits are uiialioiiablo, perhaps (liviiio, and that it is his 
<luty to save his poojiie, without looking nicely to t4ie tecliiiical 
legality ot‘ the moans tliat must be employed. lie attempts to 
act on these princi})les, is resisted and deposed. B/t a great 
and ancient nation that has once tried the experiment of demo¬ 
cracy wiJI jiot repeat it. It will elect for its new sovereign the 
next in succession, who is willing and fit to accept the respon¬ 
sibility, ami to submit to the restrictions, of a constitutional 
monarcln In that dynasty the conflicting principles of legiti¬ 
macy and selection, of divine right and of jMjpular riglit, arc 
united. It may expect indefinite <luratioo, Such a dynasty is 
, in the second century of its reign in Kiigland, and in the first 
century of its reign in France.'” 

Such was the language held to us by our older friends in 
Baris, from the beginning of the reign of Louis Plji!ij)pe until 
thu middle of 1847, when the warnings of an approaching 
earthquake began to be ])erceptible to some men of peculiar 
acuteness. We must acknowledge that they were not ))ercep- 
tible to us. Louis Ifliiiippe appeared to us to enjoy power more 
firmly iwtod than that of Imuis XIV. lie had so thoroughly 
corrn])ted both the assembly and the electors, that ho had no¬ 
thing to fear from citlier a parliamentary or an electoral oppo¬ 
sition. With Ills 800,000 [daces, all the middle classes on whom 
his government rested were his tools. But by abusing for these 
purposes the gigantic means conferred by centralisation, ho had 
rendered those middle classes on whom his throne was built 
unfit to sustain its weight. Wo admired its s})lendour and its 
solidity, without susj>! cting that its foundation was a quicksand. 

The 24th of February came, and those illusions were dissi¬ 
pated in an hour. The great monarchical fortress, which was 
built for agc.s, proved to be a mere stage decoration. Tlie re¬ 
public rea[)peare(l with its trees of liberty, its single assembly, 
its universal suffrage, its club.s, its journals, and its forced paper 
currency. It was then that those whom w'e have called the 
veterans of the revolution began to despair. Tile lino along 
wliicli France bad been travelling for sixty years turned out to 
have been a circle. 1848 seemed to bring her back to 1789. 
Having discovered that the Orleans family were mere actors, 
they believed that on their exit, only actors would, succeed them. 
They looked at the Constituent and Legislative assemblies of this 
century as mere parodies of those of the last; they expected 
them to bo followed by a Convention, by the dititatorship of the 
mob, and the tiictatorship of the army; and now tiiat the Kih- 
peror and the war have come, they expect 'success to be the pre¬ 
cursor of defeat, loans to be cawied on to bankruptcy, and the 
conscription to depopulation, until perhaps another invasion is 
followed by another restoration. 
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'IVj tliosc historical Despairei’s are to lie acUlotl many more nu¬ 
merous classes, whose tlespondency is the result of a much shorter 
exj>erien 4 Je. Every man ^vho believes that Franco can prosper, 
or that 1^ can prosper himself, only under the form of govern¬ 
ment which is the peculiar object of his own worship, who 
thinks that there can be no political salvation without jwlitical 
orthodoxy, and who sees no prospect of the accomplishment of 
his wishes, turns Despairer. The war has created Despairers 
by thousands. The speculators, who see their investments 
falling in value, the shopkeepers whose stocks do not go off, 
the merchants whose ventures are unprofitable, the auUiors 
whose books in tliis general excitement do not sell, all join in 
prognostications of evil, and in abuse of Louis Napoleon, Drouyn 
<le I’Huysj Ijord I’ahnerston, and J>ord ^Stratford, for having, 
by their violence and arrogance, forced the friendly pacific 
Ivussians, into a war. w 

Such is our enuineratioiu of Parisian parties in respect of the 
form of government, or of the individnal governor, })roferred 
tliem respectively. Wo have Ix'gun hy this principle of classi¬ 
fication, because in a revolutionary country it is the most hu- 
]>ortant one. 7'heories which in England lead slowly and al¬ 
most imjierceptibly to |.'ractical improvements, or, at least, to 
changes worked out liy law, have five times during the last 
twenty-five years, divided Paris into hostile camps, separated 
by a field of battle. 

Another princi[)le of classification is religious belief^ or rather 
rcligiouvS profession. We are not now alluding to the dis¬ 
tinction between Protestants and Catliolics, for the Protestants 
in Paris are too few to exercise influence as such, iioi* to the 
controversies between Mollnists and Janseuists, or between 
Ci-inontane and Ultra-montane opinions, for these disputes have 
terminated in the undisputed ascendency of the Jesuits and the 
Pope. We use religious ])i*ofession as a jiriuciple of classifica¬ 
tion, in order to distinguish between those who are, and those 
who are not, favourable to the prevalence in France of religious 
opinions and motives. 

Ju the last century Catholicism, we had almost said Christi¬ 
anity, had lost its hold on the higher classes in Franco, and 
incredulity, beginning with them, liad spread to the middle, 
and even to the lower classes in the towns. The revolution of . 
1780 changed the feelings of the aristocracy. They connect^ 
irreJigion with democracy, and tried to revive Catholicism as a 
politiedi engine. TV do this it was necessary to appear to be¬ 
lieve in it, or, at least, t) treat it with respect, and accordingly 
in the highest society, except in a tete-a-tete, the doctrines of the 
Church are scarcely ever meiitioued irreverently. But the middle 
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classes, who had been gainers by the revolution, felt grateful 
to scepticism for its assistance. They were led by<;he conduct 
of Ijouis XVTII. and of Charles X., and still more by that of 
their courtiers, to associate religion with aristocracy^ and to 
impute to those who affected the one a desire to bring back the 
other. The revolution of 1830 was almost as anti-religious as 
it was anti-legitimist. 

Under Louis Philippe Christianity was less hated by the 
Bourgeoisie, than it harl been under Charles X., because it w'as 
less feared, but it was more despised. 1848, by dethroning the 
middle claa8c.s, seemed at first to convert them. They now saw 
the want of the religious sanction, and were ready to join tiie 
aristoci’acy in imposing its restraints on the people. Those 
feL'lings, liovvever, produced only an outward surface of respect 
and conformity, covering general unbelief, ajid were <lestroye(l 
by the adherence of the clergy to Louis Napoleon, ulioin the 
Bourgeoisie picture to themselves as a mixture of Charles X. 
and Louis Blanc, as a cross between despotism and socialism. 

The general result is, that the Imperialists atid the Legiti¬ 
mists support Catliolicism, tlie former because the priests have 
adliered to Louis Napoleon, the latter because they think Ca¬ 
tholicism favourable to the principle of authority, and even to that 
of divine right; and further, that tlie portion of the Orleanists, 
whicli belongs to the aristocracy, also supports it as a check on 
defnocracy. But the Bourgeoisie anti the liepublicans detest 
it as imperialist or legitimist in Prance, and as opposed to froe- 
dt)m of government, of education, of literature, and eveti of 
thought, in the wltol<' of the Continent. 

One of the intcniions of the Ultra-republican party, wiicn 
they come into power, is to do what Lamartine attempted with¬ 
out success in 1848, to abolish the salaries of the priests. And 
they believe that such a measure would destroy Catholicism, or 
leave it the faith of only a smrdl and sc.aitered sect. They ad¬ 
mit that in the south, where Catholic zeal is kept up by Pro¬ 
testant opposition, wlicre, in our own times, there have been 
religions persecutions, where the ruins of houses, burnt by fana¬ 
tical mobs still remain, kept unrej)aired as a silent reproach to 
the party that destroyed them, there the clergy will be paid by 
the people, and Catholicism will be preserved. But they be¬ 
lieve that in the greater part of Prance there is not sufficient 
religion to induce the people to maintain, at their own expense, 
its ministers. 

We do not believe that, if their turn of power should come, 
they will seriously make such an attempt, nor do we believe 
that the attempt, if made, would succeed. It would bring back 
to the J^arisians the recollection of the worst times of the .Revo¬ 
lution, and the peasantry of the province.^ .would feel indignant 
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:it being suililonly and perceptibly sab^octed lo a burthen, 
which, so fhf as tliey boro it before, they boro unconsciously. 

In saying that the abolition of religious stipends would sub¬ 
ject the peasantry to a new burthen, we assume, of course, that 
thougli the State deprived the pric.si^ of their salaries, the 
poo])le would retain and paj'^ their services. We are inclinctl to 
think tJiat on that event the Bourgeoisie of Paris, and perhaps 
of most of the large towns, would withdraw from the Church ; 
but wo believe that oven there the priests would be supported 
by the aristocracy, and by all the women of the lower classes, 
and by many of the men. In the country tliey would bo sup- 
])ortcd by all classes. The peasantry, a term which, in the 
])rovineos of France, includes nearly the whole population that 
is not geutilhomme, are uninejniring believers. The cure- is 
generally a man of pure life, connected with tlioin by birth and 
aflinity, superior to them in knowledge unrl talent, and using 
that superiority as a leader and as an a<lviser. The doctrines 
wliich arc taught in every school, and preached from every pul¬ 
pit, and treated by all the best educated part of society as if 
they were true, arc accepted by the less educated without exa- 
ininatlon, and adopted and retained without suspicion. To many 
minds cA on the irks«)meness of some of tlie lioman Catholic ob- 
vservances is attractive, d’hey estimate the merit by the dis- 
Mgrecableness, They delight in the notion that they are per- 
jiirming jialpable, nioasureablo, countable good works; lliat they 
are laying up in heaven a treasure of which the amount can be 
calculated, and the .security is perfect. 

Another and an important, but transitory, princi})lo of classi¬ 
fication, is a])))robatiou or disapprobation of the war. We be¬ 
lieve the war to be unpopular among all the Bourboni.st parties. 
They consider Russia as tlie defender of what tliey call order, 
and England as the propagator of what they call revolution. 
To sup{)ort cheerfully the sacrifices of war, requires great devo¬ 
tion and great public spirit, even wdien the object of that war is 
approved. It may be .some time before that devotion and that 
public spirit become general in Paris, Louis Piillippc and his 
friends thought tliat the aggressive propensities of France could 
not bo too effectually repre.ssed. They ])reached indifference to 
foreign affairs, and devotion to wealth and comfort, in short, 
national selfishness and apathy, and they preached successfully. 
But the Legitimists and the Fusionists, and even many of the 
pure Orleanists, think not only this war, but the objects of this 
war, mischievous. They do not believe that the e.xtensio'ii of 
the Rus.sian power would really injure France, and few of them 
care how much it may injure tlie rest of the world. They think, 
or at least tiiev sav, * That wc have led France into it for Knidish 
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^ purposes, for tho purpose of crushing the rising Russian fleet, 
‘ and supporting the Caucasian tribes as a barrier bfitween Rus- 
‘ sia and India, W^ith these pui-poses tliey have no sirmpathy. 
*’ '.I’hey do not wish to see the Russiiin navy destroyed. They 

* wish to cherish it, as they wisli to chensh all the secondary 
‘ maritime powers, to bo a check on us. 3’hcy do not wish to 
‘ SCO us always hanging over the coast of Africa, in irresistible 
‘ force, ready to imprison and tlien seize tlieir army iu Africa, 
‘ as wo did tlieir army in Egy}>t. They have no India to pro- 

* tcct, no commerce witli Turkey that they care about. They 
^ do not even impiiro who rules in the Black Sea.’ 

Tliosc who profess to take wider ami more disfmt views main¬ 
tain, *TIiat France retains her ascendency only !>y holding 
‘ England and Russia in check through eacli other, and that she 
‘ can do this only while the balance between them is nearly even. 
‘ But, that, when this 'war is over, the balance will be no longer 
‘ oven. That either Russia or England will come out of it pre- 
^ douiinaut. If it bo Russia,” the}' say, if lier power or her 
^ influence extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Morea, France 
‘ will Jiavc to submit to her dictation, or to cling to England 
^ and America for sujiport. If England succeed, slie will be 
^ still more despotic at sea than Russia <*an be on latnl. The 
‘ colonies, and the trade of France, will be held only at her 
^ good will. She will not, perhaps, be so imperious as Russi.i, 
‘ but from time to time she will make France feel her inferiority.’ 

A still stronger reason for the unpopularity of the war among 
the Royalists, is a fetlitig tluit it was essential to the pennaiience 
of Louis Napoleon’s i-iAver. 

Frotii the beginning of the Bllh century, the ])erioJ at which 
Europe, from being an aggregate of tribes, crystallized into 
nations, France lias never been without some great food tor lier 
activity and her vanity. I’irst came the Italian wars of Charles 
YllL and Francis, then the religious troubles, then tlie splen¬ 
dours of Louis XIV., the most thorough Frenchman that ever 
reigned. When the military artlour of Franco Jiad been ox- 
huustod by his victories, ami chilled by his defeats, she threw 
her.self into speculation and literature. Baris became the intel¬ 
lectual metropolis of the worhi. 7was framed and worked 
the manhiiiory wliich overthrew feudalism, and shook to its 
centre Catholicism. The chit-cluit of the Parisian salons de¬ 


cided the tastes and the opinions of Europe. A,s soon as Paris 
had devouretl the old religion and philosophy, it turned on 
inonarcliy. I’liat was a meal for only three years. France 
employed twenty more in breaking to pieces and swallow¬ 
ing up Belgium, and Holland, and Italy, and in endeavouring 
to crush Germany and Spain. When that amusement was 
denied to her, a new one, and perhaps a still more stimulating 
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one, was given to her in parliamentary lyb. The eyes of all 
Europe were* fixed on the tribune of the Chamber. Statesmen 
and orators took in public attention, the place which had been 
filled by generals and negotiators. jBVattce was proud to think 
hci’self as great in debate as she had been in arms. The.brilliant 
and constantly shifting scenes gratified her vanity, her curiosity, 
her love of influencing and intermeddling, and what was quite 
as important, her love of mischief. She was delighted to hear 
Guizot attack Thiers, and Thiers expose Guizot. 

All this was rudely and suddenly terminated by the coup 
The pit and the boxes were still full of spectators, eager 
to admire, to criticise, to applaud, and to hiss; but a curtain 
was drop}>ed belbre tlie stage, painted indeed with grotesque 
imperial decorations, but concetiling the play and the actors. 
Can it be supposed this* would have been permanently submit¬ 
ted to ? 'J"hat the most unquiet, the niost'restless, the most am¬ 
bitious, the most daring, and the most unscrupulous people that 
iho w’orld has ever feared and wondered at, would Jong have 
hoen satisfied lo stand, like a Kussian sentinel, in silence and 
darkness, forbidden to move, or to speak, or, as far as it could 
bo prevented, to hear or to see—and this, after having en¬ 
joyed 300 years of exeitemoiit I France is a fiend tliat would 
tear her master to pieces if ho long ceased to find her employ¬ 
ment. For the first year after the coup d'etat^ she felt relieved 
from the dangers, some of them real, but most of them exag¬ 
gerated, of 1852; after four years of excitonient, struggle, and 
suspense, a year of repose was tolerable. Then came the burst 
of prosperous speculation of 1853, init its very vehemence made 
it impossible that it shouhl be permanent; nor was it very in¬ 
teresting to any but the gamblers on the JJourse. The French 
]<ublic thinks little about manufactures, or railroads, or trade. 
It does lUJt care whctlier it travels at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour or of eight; whether its ports are empty or full; whether 
Koueii and Eyons are prosperous or starving. I'hc excitement 
which it craves is political excitement; the passions which it 
wishes to gratify arc curiosity, vanit}', and ambition ; and they 
are gratified by the war. The war may be apparently unpopular 
witli all classes, as it is really with the loyalists; but it is a 
substitute for the press and the tribune. It gives the Parisians 
something to talk about, to criticiss and to debate. It takes 
them out of a state of oppressive and humiliating stagnation; 
and when it is crowned, as we firmly believe that it will be, by 
success, it will give to the Emperor the magical prestige of 
military glory. We admit that failure would be ruinous; that 
Louis Napoleon is condemned to victory, and to decisive victory. 
But such victory, we believe, that he has the power to command, 
and no one can doubt that he has the will. 
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The absejice of av> aristocriuiy, to which we have aliuUed aa 
atiionff the political calamities of France, is eminently favourable 
to lier military power. We are aj3t, in England, to'complain 
that the most important f>osts in tlie public service aiie filled by 
persons whose claim to them was birth, connexion, or wealth, 
and that the result is f^encral mediocrity and frequent incom¬ 
petence. The assertion, that we .select our higher political 
functionaries from the comparatively small number of men who 
possess rank or fortune, is true; but it i.s not equally clear that 
this is ail evil, or that it is avoidable. Political life, in general, 
and, more than any other branch of it. Parliamentary life, is 
costly, uncertain, and uriremunerative; and what, more than 
any other cau.se, narrows tlio entrance to it, it I'ctjuiros early 
apprenticeshij). Of throe men, of equal talents and diligence, 
who enter the House of Commons, one at the age of tweiity-tive, 
one at thirty-five, and the third at forty-five, wo may predict, 
that the first will have an enoimoiis advantage over the second, 
and that tlic tliird, unless he have previously jiractisetl a profe.s- 
sioii to which jiublic speaking is incidental, will fail. Tlio 
prizes of political life, tlierefore, are, by the very nature of the 
contest, re.herved for those who, by means of their own wealth, 
or that of their friends, can devote tiiemselvis in early life to 
the arena, and support its long and e.vpensive training. Nor, we 
repeat, is it clear tliat this is an evil. It i.s perhaps an evil that 
powers of debate give an undue prejionderance to their })os.sessor, 
but this is not an aristocratic inconvenience : it is one insepar¬ 
able from free institutions. Those who feel, as we do, tinit 
without such in-titutions life would not bo worth having, must 
submit to be ruled by rhetoricians. Tho necessity that a states¬ 
man should be a speaker, and the probability tiiat the best 
speaker of his party will become it.s ieurler, may exclude some 
men whose wisdom, knowledge, and experience, we can ill afford 
to lose, it may put other.**, whose judgment or industry or lionesty 
is deficient, into stations in which tlieir faults may be misidiiev- 
ons in proportion to their rhetorical ability; but it is unavoid¬ 
able, and It secures, at least, that our Parliamentary chiefs shall 
have iiigh talents, though not always tlio most useful ones. It 
lets in marplots, but it excludes dunce.s. And if we compare 
our statesmen with those of the countries which are governed 
either despotically or democratically, with tlrose of Belgium, or 
of Holland, or of Prussia, or of Austria, or of Bussia, or, to 
tak,e the country which most resembles us in every respect, ex¬ 
cept its deraoeracy, with those of tho United States, it w'ould bo 
fal.se modesty if we were to limit our claim to that of mere equality. 

’ But this reasoning does not apply to the army. That is a 
profession which all who embrace it enter at an early age: tho 
poorest perhaps at the earliest. Instead of being, like politics, 
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uc'cessarily tho monopoly of the rich, it’i«*iiatnrally the refuge 
of the poor. The cheapest way to provide for a son is to get 
him a cofcinission. It re()uircs no expensive preparation. Any 
young maa of talents and energy can procure, or can give him¬ 
self, at little cost, a good military education. There appears to 
he no reason, in fact there is none, unless one be found in our 
arisUcratic institutions, why the highest raiilss, or why all ranks 
in the army, should not bo open to merit, tliough low-born, and 
even though indigent. It might then have been expected, a 
priorij that our highest military posts would bo as well iilled as 
our highest political employments,—indeed better, since tliere is 
a far wider field for selection. And if the military leader were 
selected, like the political leader, by those whom he is to com¬ 
mand, such would be the case. IJnhappily he is not so selected ; 
}>urhaps cannot be so selected. The men on whom the fate of 
an army, perhaps of a country, perhaps of the civilized world, 
may depend, are chosen by those over whom tlicir subsequent 
conduct has no immediate inllueucLO Itj through the stupidity, 
or the ignorance, or the rashness, or the ill-temper, or the false 
shame of a superior officer, English soldiers are uscdessly mas¬ 
sacred,—if, tlirough tlie folly or the timidity of another, they 
are kept disgraeel'ully in reserve,—if men are ordered to form 
square wlieri they ought to charge, or to retreat wlieiV there is 
no salvation for tliein but in advancing,—if tliey are left without 
orders, because the officer who ought to give them has lost his 
presence of mind and self-command,—those wdio appointed these, 
incompetent functionarios do not see tho results of their appoint^ 
merits, do not hear of them for weeks, frequently do not hear of 
them at ail. If they do hear of them, they may sufier remorse, 
but they escape punishment, often, indeed, blame. On whom 
has the ignominy of the appointment which produced the cala¬ 
mities of Cabul fallen? On no one. Who is responsible for 
retaining in high commands men, who, be it their fault, or be it 
their misfortune, escape from services of danger because they 
have lost tho confidence of their superiors and of their subordi¬ 
nates, and are uot employed by the one, because they might not 
be obeyed by tho others ? Who is responsible for the appoint¬ 
ments which have endangered our array in the Crimea, and 
which, in contingencies fi’om which Heaven protect us, may 
ruin it? Who is ultipiately responsible for the inaction of our 
fleet/ during the battle of the Alma, w'hou the port of Sebastopol 
was still open, and those who ought to have maimed its ships 
and'its batteries were miles away, swelling Menschikoff’s forces? 
W’^ho placed it in hands that had not enterprjUe enough at lease 
to steairi towards the mouth of the harbour, to fwl their way, 
and, if it was found, as it probablv would have been founds hisuf- 
flcieutly defended, to enter ? ,^\Vho is ultimately responsible for 
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kcepinf» our army, fimtwo days after the battle, employed iu 
burying the dead; and attending to the woundeef, instead of 
landitjg seamen and marines for a service, important, indeed 
necessary, but not sucdi as a victorious army, with the j^'ize of the 
campaign witlnhi its reach, ought, when the thing might Iiavo 
been as well done ]>y others, to have been detained to perform? 

VV'e predict that no individual will be held responsible. The 
blame will be thrown on the claims of high birth, on the claims 
of seniority, on the routine of office, on professional etiquette, 
in sliort, on the hateful abuses and childish pretexts which make 
the military professions the only ones in England in which merit 
is un]U‘oductivo of advancement, or demerit of dismiss.^ 

From all these chains, which bind the English giant, Louis 
Napoleon is free. lie can choose the best man, he can put him 
in tlie situation for w hich lie is most fit, ami he can delegate to 
those wlioni ho may think deserving of it the absolute pow'er ol 
choice and njeetion whieli he enjoys himself. When iMartin 
I’ret VA as asked to take the eoinmand of the staff of the army ol 
the East, Im asked, who w as to bo under liim ? Tlte Minister 
of War ilesired him to make out his own list. It was ado))ted 
without addition or omission. Canrobert lias tlio sumo freedom 
of action as his master. 1 Ic is not expected to distribute his doses 
of praise among his officers according to their rank, lie can 
mention in his despatches, without ajiology, cajit.ains and subal¬ 
terns, and even privates. There is something grand, something 
magnanimous, in the unnoticed, unrewarded heroism of tlie Eng¬ 
lish soldier; but Franco does not think it wise or magnanimous 
to let tlie heroism of lier humbler sons remain unnoticed and 
unrewarded. 

Soitie years ago, during one of the quarrels wliidi Louis 
Philippe's chamber was always picking with England, wo di.s- 
cussed with a French general the possibility of our b(?ing sur¬ 
prised by an unexpcetetl invasiem from France. 

‘Those wlio think,’ said oui’ military friend, ‘such a .sur- 

* ])risc possible, never prepared an army for a campaign. It is 
‘ true that a w arlike nation can, witliout ran<iy jircvious arrange- 
‘ ments, make an inroad on an unarmed runghbour. It would 
‘ not take u.s long to make a rush on Brussels. J5ut if a serious 

* invasion is to be attempted, if good roops are to be tmcountcrcd, 

* if an army is to be got ready to which the honour of the country 

* can be entrusted, six months is the least period of preparation. 

‘ First, the djilerent regiments that are disposable must bo 

* sifted, in order to get from each of them two bataillons d’tfiitc 
‘ for foreign service, ^'hesc battalions must be united in bri- 
‘ gades, atul the capacity of the regimental officers tested by the 
‘ chef de brigade, in the same way as that in wliich those offic(*rs 
^tested that of their own privates and sous-officiers. All who 
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^ cannot stand tliis test are sent back to tlip battalions kept at 

* liomo. Tift) bnVades, again, must bo united in a division. 

* They mwst be acenstomed to act together; to know how far 
^ one regiment and one brigade can rely on another. The 
‘ general o? division has to do only witli liie colonels, lie sends 
‘ back, witliout ceremony, without exciisi., all wdiojii he tinds 

* too old, or too negligent, or too ignorant, ,or too dull, for real 
‘ lighting. The comparatively humble social position of our 
‘ regimental officers, more than two-thirds of wlioni have risen 

* from tlie ranks, enables him to do so without rnio’cv. Tt is 
‘ thus, by a long obstinate process of selecting, and training, 

‘ and changing, anrl promoting, and discharging, that a division 
^ is tnoiilded into one mass of homogeneous materials, the effi- 
‘ cionev of which can be relied on, as we relv on that of a W’cll- 

* constructed machine. If any one stop in the process he 

* omitted, or oven linrried over, the machine becomes imperfect, 

^ and, if it be opposed to one that has been jiroperly prepared, 

‘ it breaks in the gonerars hands. Jlut this takes time. I .said 
‘ si.v month.s, but that is too little. ^Fhc' army tliat gained Ans- 

* terlilz had been .subjected to (his training for tvv(» years.’ 

‘But the army,' we answered, ‘of the IJnndred Bay.s, the 
‘ army which gained tlio groat battle of J.^igny, was rai.sod by 
‘ J\ap<*lcon in six weeks.’ 

‘ Ves,‘ said the general; ‘but you must recollect wbat were 
‘ his jiiaterials. More than lti0,{)0() veteran.s, who, (hough 
‘ yonng, had pa.ssoil years under fire, whom, in his prosnmplion, 

* lie had scattered over all Europe, from Dant/.ig to Alexandria, 

‘ were restored to France, by the peaci*. IIo hc.donly to stamp, 

‘ and the legions sjirung up. And, after all, what was the 
‘ re.snlt i This ha.stily collected ai’iny was broken, was scat- 
‘ tered, was actually dissolvcfl, as no French army ever was 
‘ before, in a single battle. Would the arniv' of Austei’litz have 
‘ thus fallen to pieces ? I will not say that that army would 
‘ hav'e gained ^Vaterloo; though, if it had been ready, as it, 

‘ would have been, to attack at eight in the morning, instead of 
‘ at eleven, the chances would have been in its favour: but it 
‘ would not have been ignominiously beaten. It might have 
‘ failed : but it would not have been destroyed.’ 

Would it be ]jossib]e thus to melt and re-rnelt, and hammer, 
and twist, and grind, and polish, to the highest ])crfcction of 
efficiency, the army of an aristocracy f (Jould military ])eers, 
or members of the Ilouse of Commons, or friends of peers, or of 
inemhors, or of editors, in short, could any persons capable of 
appealing;, directly or indirectly, to the public, be thus treated ? 
Can an incompetent general or colonel be sent home at the risk 
of a debate ? Louis Napolcojv can appoint, promote, disinis-s, 
VOI.. XX IT. NO. XLIV. U 
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and degrade; he can look only to tho interests of the campaign ; 
and despise thoso of the individual; because, in Frhnce, there is 
no Public, and no appeal. France purchases, at an •enormous 
price, an enormous military advantage. 


'\V'‘e have confined to Paris our description of French political 
feeling, because, although wo have recently visited the provinces 
of France, wo have found in them no expression of it. 

T1i( 3 uncontrolled y)o\vcr under which France is now bent is 
little felt in the capital. Jt shows itself princijnilly in the sub ¬ 
dued tone of the debates, if debates they can be called, of the 
Corps Ijdgislatif, and in tlie inariity of the newsj)a|- -''rs. Con¬ 
versation is as free in i*aris as it was under the llepublic. 
3*ublic opinion would not support tho ( lovcrnment in an attcrri|)t 
to silence the salons of Palis. But Paris possesses a j)ublic 
opinion, because it possesses one or two thousand highly odiicatcd 
men whoso great amusement, wo might say whose great busi¬ 
ness, is to converse, to criticise the acts of their rulers, and to 
])ronounce docihioiis which float from circle to circle, till they 
reach the u orkshop, and oven the barrack. In the provinces 
tliero are no such centres of intelligence and discussion, and, 
ilierefore, on political subjects, there is no public opinion. Tiie 
coijse(|uenee is, that the action of the Government is there 
really despotic ; ami it employs its irresistible power in tearing 
from the departmental and communal authoi'itics all the local 
franchises and local self-govornmciit wliicli they liad extorted 
front tho central power in a struggle of forty years. 

Centralization, though it is generally disclaimed by every 
party that is in ofjposition, is so powerful an instrument tliat 
every Monarchical (.fovernment which has ruled France, since 
1789, has maintained, ami even tried to extend it. 

The Jtestoration, and the Government of July 1830, w’ore as 
absolute centralizers as Napoleon himself. The local power whicli 
Louis Philippe was forced to surrender he made over to the narrow 
Pays legal, the privileged ten pounders, who were tlien atteinjit- 
ing to govern b ranee. Tho Republic gave the election of the 
Conseils Gencraux to the people, and thus dethroned the notaries 
who governed those assemblies when they represented only the 
Bourgeoisie. I'lie Republic made .he Maires elective; tlie Re¬ 
public placed education in tho hands of the local antlioritios. 
Under its influence the Communes, the Cantons, and the Do- 
])artmonts were becoming real adinintstrative bodies. Tliey are 
now mere geographical divisions. The Prefect appoints tlie 
Maires; tho k*refect appoints in cvc.ry canton a Conimissairc de 
Police, schloiu a respectable man, as the office is not honourable; 
tlie Gardes Champetres, who arc the local police, arc put under his 
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control; the Rectcnr, who was a sort of" kcal Minister of Kdu- 
c;ation in every department, is suppressed ; his powers are trans¬ 
ferred t<f the Prefect; the Prefect appoints, promotes, and dis¬ 
misses alUthe masters of the (icolos pn=;>aires. The Prefect can 
destroy the prosperity of every Commune that displeases him. 
lie can displace its functionaries, close its schools, obstruct its 
public w'orks, and withhold the money wfiicli tlie Government 
iiabitually gives in aid of local improvcnionts. lie can convert 
it, indeed, into a mere unorganizeil aggregation of individuals, 
by dismissing every Communal functionary, and jdacing it? con¬ 
cerns in the hands of his own nominees. There are many hun¬ 
dreds of Communes tluit have been tlnis treated, and whose 
masters now are uneducated ])easants, Tbc Prefect can dissolve 
the Cons< il General of liis department, and altbougb lie cannot 
actually name their successors, lie docs so virtually. No candidate 
for an elective office can si.fcood unless l*o is supported by tlie 
(rovemment. The courts of law, criminal and civil, are the tools 
of tlie executive. Tlio Government appoints the juflges, the 
JVelect provides the jury, and la Haute Police acts without eitlicr. 
All power of combination, even of imitiial communication, except 
from month to mouth, is gone. ^rb(3 iiews[)apers are suppressed 
or intimidated, the printers are the slaves of the Prefect, as they 
lose their privilege if they offend; in every country town con¬ 
versation is watched and reported; every individual stands 
defenceless and insulated, in the face of this unscrupulous exe¬ 
cutive, with its thousands of armed hands, and its thousands 
of prying eyes. The only opposition that is ventured, is the 
abstaining from voting. Whatever be the office, ami whatever 
be the man, the candidate of the Prelect comes in; but if he is 
a man who would have been unanimously rejected in a state of 
frcGib^m, the bolder electors show tlieir indignation by their 
absence. 

In such a state of society the traveller can learn little. Even 
those \\ho rule it, are little acquainted witli the feelings of their 
subjects. I’he vast democratic sea on whicli the Empire floats is 
inflnenced by currents, and agitated by ground swells whicl) the 
Government discovers only by their effects. It knows nothing 
of the passions which infinence these great ajiparently slumber¬ 
ing masses. Indeed, it takes care, by stifling their expression, 
to prevent their being known. 

The second work of which the title is prefixed to this article, 
contains notes made by an English traveller in the spring of 
18/54. Tliough the scene is laid in Paris, no French questions 
are discussed. Severid convors.ations are reported, bnt no 
Frenchman Is introduced. The interlocutors are Englishmen, 
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Germans, Poles, and Italians, In only two cases are tlioir names 
q;iven. In ail others they arc designated by letters. Tt will never 
be jmblishcd, but the anthor has allowed us to extract some of 
the conversations wliich contain matters of present interest. 

Tlie two which follow relate to Germany; a country which 
we believe destined to be in a very few years the scene of im- 
]iortaht events for good or for evil—probably for both. The 
first interlocutor, F., is a Prussian. 

‘ April 2. 

‘ F. called on me, ho is passing through Paris on his road 
‘ from Stuttgart to resume bis post in Berlin. “ Nothing,” 
^ he said, ‘‘ oan bo more dangerous than the K-f»ling among many 
‘ of the smaller states of Germany. You are th<'re never out 
^ of the presence of an absolute sovereign, who knows everybody 
‘ and every thing, meddles with everybody atul ev'^ery thing, and 
‘ allow.s no freedom of action or of speech. What makes this 
‘ de.spotisni more odious is, that it is modern, smd that it is an 
‘ usurpation. JJefore the Fi’encli devolution, all those states had 
‘ con.stitutions old and antifjuated, hut with considerable protec- 
‘ tivo force. And .since that revolution others have been sub- 

* stitnted for them, which, if they were observed, would give 
‘ freedom. But the example of IIcssc has shewn that tlie most 
' con.stitutbmal opposition to the most profligate minister, and 
' the most oppressive ruler, will be put down by foreign in- 
^ tervention. 'fhe crimes committed by Austria, and tolerated 
' by Prussia in Hc.sse, will never be forgotten. The least revo- 
‘ liitionary spark will set on lire Baden and Wirtemberg, and 

* Bavaria and the TKwes. Prussia and Austria can stand the 
‘ storm better. Pnisaia, because she has gradually accjuircd a 
‘ constitution wd)ich gives some liberty and more liope. Austria, 
‘ because her existing system of government i.s essentially rovo- 

* liitionary. The wildest Socialist could not treat with more 
‘ contenij)t the rights of property. I met at leaden la.st autumn 
‘ a friend who fills an office about the Court. He belongs to a 
‘ ITungarian family, which has always sided with Austria. 
‘ * My real income/ he said to me, ‘ is now my miserable salary. 
‘ The Austrian government has .supprcs.sed the robot, or per- 

* sonal service due to mo from my tenants, it has given to 
‘ those tenants, a.s tlteir oivn, half of the land which they held 
‘ under me, and it proposes to give me in exchinge for it an 
‘ indemnity, payable partly by my tenants, and partly by the 
‘ State. The State neglects to pay me, and refuses to make my 
‘ tenants pajj- me. I can get no labour, as the robot is aboli.shcd; 

‘ and iny tenants have now land of their own, which once was 
‘ mine, to cultivate, Half of my property is gone—the other 

* half is unprodiictivi?.’ Austria is copying deliberately and .syste- 
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‘ iwatically in Galicia and Hungary the exaniido of the French 
^ Conveiitioft. She is destroying one of*the few aristocracies 
‘ that the Continent still possesses. She incurs, of course, the 
‘ bitter hatred of tlie higher classes. Hut such has been their 
‘ treatment of tlieir inferiors, tli^t their enmity would make her 

* popular with the lower classes,' even if she were not offering 
‘ them, as she is, immediate benefits. Francis Joseph travelled 
‘ over a large portion of Hungary last year, witli only one eom- 
‘ paiiion. Tlic peasantry came Ironi many miles to kneel before 
‘ him along tbo road. It is a mistake therefore to believe, as 

* most people do, that if Russia were to invade Hungary, she 
‘ would he assisted by an insurrection. An iiisurreotiou was 
' possible in 1849, because the Magyars then possessed the army, 

‘ and the whole machinery of Goverument. They have, neither 
‘ now', and, if tiiey moved, Austria would let loose on them the 
‘ people. It w'as thus that she snppressoil tlio intouled rising 
‘ in Gallieia. I know families in that country, half the membei-s 
Sjf which were cut off by their own peasants, stimulated and 
' rewarded by the Austrian authorities.^' 

^ “ In fact," he continueil, “Austria Jieed only lift a finger 
‘ in order to revolutionize Houthern Germany. The peasantry 
‘ look on Austria as tlieir friend, and on their own sovereigns as 
‘ ericiuies. In all that strip of country, extending from Liivdau 
‘ to the Rhine, which once belonged to her, her return would be 
hailed as a restoration.” * 


‘ “ Is Jiavuria,” I said, “ ilisafl'ccted T 

‘ “It was eminently so,” he aiiswered, “'under the last king. 
‘ lie wasted on ornamental building.s iiiid works of art the money 
‘ that was voted for productive purposes, and adorned Munich 
‘ with jialaces, libraries, churches, and museums, by leaving the 
‘ rest of the country without roads, or judges, or troojis. He 
‘ said that it was done out of his savings, but as ho obstinately 
‘ refused to account for the public expenditure, no one believed 
‘ that bis savings were lawful. One of tliem svaa to bargain 
‘ with every person appointed to an office that he shouUi accept 
‘ a reduced .salary, and give up to the king the remainder—a 
‘ sure way to tlirow the public service into the hands of knaves 
‘ or blockheads. 1 know less of the present reign, but I do not 
‘ hear that it is an improvement, I can tell you rather more 
^ about Wirtemberg, as I have been passing some weeks there: 

‘ One of the towns that 1 visited was lieutliiigcn. A wheelwright, 

‘ who lives near my liost, C. D., was employed in mending a cart. 

‘ C. D. shewed him an outside shutter which required a fastening. 

‘ The next morning he drove in a nail to fasten it. A carjien- 
* ter, who is his neighbour, detected liini in the act of thus work- 
^ ing at a trade which was not his own, summoned him before 
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‘ tlie magistrate^ and had him fined twelve fluriiis and costs. 

* One of my Iriend’s*'neigh hours, who has a sraaU vineyard, 
‘ asked him last year to find him a purchaser for it. liave 

* been accustomed,’ he said, ‘ to make my own casks, but a 
‘ cooper in the next village has informed against me als an ille- 
‘ gal workman ; I am forbidden to do so ; he is the only cooper 
‘ near me, and the price which he charges me is more than the 
‘ value of all my wine. If I go pn cultivating my vineyard, it 
‘ is for the cooper’s benefit, not for mine.’” 

‘ ’file vast emigration which is going on shews the prevalence 
‘ of tlistress, and, as there is no redundant population, the people 
‘ attribute that distress to the exactions and the restrictions of 
‘ their governments. The sovereigns themselves are said to bo 
‘ preparing for flight. They are believed to bo scraping togetlicr 
‘ all that they can, and to be investing in foreign securities. 

Nothing but the unpopularity of the Grand Duke of liadeii 
‘ enables the priests of Freibourg to resist him. The law is on 
‘ liis side, and so would public opinion be, were it not that the 

* Government is always supposed to be in the w'rong. 

^ “ Wliat,” I asked, *•' is the feeling in Prussia as to this 
‘war.” 

‘ “ It is such,” lie answered, “ as to render our king’s throne 
‘ insecure. Tlie Prince of I'russia, the heir-presumptive, is very 
‘ antl-liussian, and" very ambitious. So is his wife, wdio h.as great 
‘ influence pver him. lie is so little younger than the king, as 
‘ to have no hope of reigning unless his brother is deposed, and 
‘ they are not on good terms. The nobility are linssian, and so 
are the oflicers of the army, wlio arc nearly all nobles, for, it is 
‘ only since 1848 that any others can hold commissions. Put 
‘ the Prussian nobility are the only ignorant portion of a gene- 
‘ rally well-educated nation. They arc slaves of their birth 
‘even more than tlie French; for, they despise not only the 
‘ learned professions, but even tlip civil sen ico of the Govern- 
‘ meiit. The few wFo have landed properties live on their 
‘ c.states, the rest enter the army. There they think it fashion^ 
‘ able to profess liussian politics; but, as the soldiers in every 
‘ regiment are changed annually by oiie-third, their officers have 
‘ no influence over them. The privates and sous-ofiiciers retain 
‘ the feelings of tlie classes from which they were taken, and to 
‘ which they are soon to return; and the feeling of those classes, 
‘ that is to say, of the whole i.ation except the nobles, is vio- 
‘ lently anti-Jiussian. If the King were to join the Rus-sians, 
‘ I believe that he would be deposed, and his brother put in his 
‘ place. I doubt, indeed, whether the people will allow him 
‘ to remain neutral. They certainly will not if Austria joins 
‘ England; they could not bear the disgrace of being the only 
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' ^rreat power that is afraid to support tlie cause which it pro- 
‘ icsses to lielicve just.” 

‘ Al'tor F. left mo I called on P. I was anxious to compare 
^ the views of a Bavarian with those of a Prussian. 

‘ “ Th^ earnest desire of Germany,” said P., “ is, like that of 
‘ Italy, for unity. I had a letter from ^finiich to-day, which the 
‘ writer ended by saying, ‘We shalt never do any good, until 
^ wc have got rid of our six-and-thirty kings.* But the difticul- 
‘ tics are enormous. Thei‘e are diftbrences of language, of race, 
‘ and of religion; and between Austrians and Ih'ussians there 
* are jealousies of power. Each people is willing to absorb the 
‘ other; but neither chooses to bo absorbed. No Austrian will 
‘ become a Prussian ; no Prussian will be an Austrian. The 
‘ smaller stales had once the same spirit of individual nation- 
‘ ality. When I was a child it never entered into the head of 
‘ any Bav^arian, to suppose that Bav'aria oould bo anything but 
‘ solitary and independent. But that feeling has passed away 
‘ from us. Tlic con scions iies.s of our wcakm.'ss remlers us ready 
‘ to coalesce into one largo empire. The two great states feel 
‘ strong enough to wish to continue to be Austria and Prussia.” 

‘ “ Is there any national feeling,” I said, “ in the lihenish 
‘ provinces of i^russia?” 

‘ “ sphere is some,” said P., “ or at least w’hat does instead, a 
‘ feeling tliat they cannot stand alone, and a determination not 
‘ to be J'^rench. If they had a tolerable sovereign they would 
‘ be loyal.” 

‘ “ in the Gcrjiian provinces of Austria, there is not only 
‘ nationality but loyalty. In the Slavonic provinces, and even 
‘ among tho Magyars, tlie j)easantry are loyak I’hoy love the 
‘ central Government for its revolutionary contempt of the 
‘ vested riglits of the nobles and landlords. The higher classes 
‘ are disaffected.” 

‘ “ Would volunteers from Vienna,” 1 asked, “ now ‘inarch 
‘ into Italy, to crush a Venetian insurrection?” 

‘ “ 1 will not answer,” he said, “ for volunteers; but I am 
‘ sure that the Austrian army would. The Austrian army will 
‘ do wliatever its Emperor orders it to do.” 

‘ “ Are there many Socialists in Germany ?” I asked. 

< Very few,’Mie answered. 

‘ “ Many Republicans?” 

‘ Very few.” 

‘ “ Many with French sympathies?” 

‘ “ None.” 

‘ “ Many with Russian ?” 

‘ “ Almost all the sovereigns; some of the aristocracy: no 
others. 
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‘ Between tlic nobles and the biir^er,” he continued, “ there 
‘ 13 the deeply rooted emuity of caste. Between ‘the burger 
‘ and the mere labourei's, there is the jealousy occasioned by 
‘ Municipal privileges and monopolies. The higher shopkeepers 

* and artisans cling to them with the notion, so common among 

* uneducated poisons,- that J;hoy profit by them. Those who do 

* not enjoy them, are, of course, opposed to them; and this pro- 
‘ duces a sort of concert between the nobles and the biirger. 

* Each class thinks that it has a common enemy—the mere 
‘ pooj)le. A little while ago, the King of Bavaria ]>rt)posed to 
‘ unite all the weavers in a corporation, with e.Nclusive privileges. 
‘ There are many villages wlicre almost every peasant has u 

* loom in wliieli ho weaves the cloth for his own use. If this 
‘ attempt ha<l succeeded, they would all have been forced to buy 
‘ it from the professional weaver. He was obliged to give it up 
‘ for the time; but he may try it again.” 

‘ “ Wliat chances,” 1 said, would Franco have, if slie wore 
‘ to nttcm])t a revolutionary war in Germany'r* 

^ “ Kone whatever,” said F. “ The Germans will resist any 
‘ impulse tliat comes from Franco. They hate, in general, 
‘ their own sovereigns, and their own institutions, if ])etty 
‘ despotisms can bo called institutions, but they will accept 
‘ no French assistance to drive out tho Ibrmer, or to change tlie 

* latter. 

‘ “ What 1 fear for the smaller states,” he added, is, that 
‘having no powers of independent action, either as to foreign 
‘ affairs, or even as to their own, they may sink into apatliy and 
‘ torpidity. To a German who wishes his country to be progres- 
‘ sivc, it is painful to think that in the greater part of Germany 
‘ tliere is less real liberty now than there was 200 years ago. 
‘ Eveiy village then had its local authorities and privileges, 
‘ every town its franchises, and the electorates and free cities 
‘ were' virtually independent, under the loose control of the 
‘ Emperor. Now every parish is interfered with by the central 
‘ authority; the sovereign is supported against his subjects by 
‘ the Blind, and even when tho people and the sovereign are 
‘ agreed as to internal retbrms, the Bund steps in and prohibits 
‘ them.” ’ * 

Wo are told that F. is a Bavarian, and we fancy that if we 
had not been told so, we should have detected him. His con¬ 
versation, though not that of an Austrian, betrays the Austrian 
tendencies and views which arc general in a country so tlejieiid- 
ent on her us Bavaria. His bias sbewsT itself strongly when he 
talks of an Austrian nationality. There is no Austrian nation, 
unless wo give that name to the two millions that inhabit the 
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Ai‘oli(liioliies. Austria is not even, what Mctternieh called Italy, 
a goograplik'ul term. It is a personal tonu. It means merely 
the ilou£C of llupsburg. 

VVe are apt, in England, to undervalue the loss which that 
house sustained in 180(5 by sui rendering the crown of Germany. 
The moral weight and dignity posses' .1 by an emperor of Ger¬ 
many, tho patron of the Church, the successor of the Caesars, 
kept together the heterogeneous elements which had coalesced 
under the scejiti’e of the Archduke of Austria. It was predicted 
at the time, and the prophecy has been fulfilled, that the abdica¬ 
tion of Francis the Second would be more mischievous at home 
than abroad. The means by which the House of llapsbni'g ac- 
(^iiired these curiously tessellated dominions made very difficult 
their consolidation into a homogeneous empire. Ilis various 
kingdoms, dukedoms, counties and principalities stand towsirds 
tho Archduke of Austria in the relation »i which Hanover stood 
towards the king of Ktigland. They are the subjects of an ab¬ 
sentee sovereign, of a sovereign in unuiy cases ignorant of their 
language, and in almost all, unacquainted with their opinions, 
their habits, and even their institutions. Most of them have 
been acquired by marriage; the two most ini])ortiUit kingdoms, 
Hungary and llolieuiia, each committed the strange folly of 
electing as their ruler a foreign monarch, nearly absolute in his 
own country, trusting to tlieir own free constitutions, and to his 
oath, tliat he would respect those constitutions. As might have 
been foretold, the subsequent history of Hungary and of IJohemia, 
as long as she had u history, has been one long contest between 
the people, resolved to preserve their freedom, and their king, 
rcsoh^ed to destroy it. • 

Bohemia lost hers in the Thirty Tears’ War. With it jierished 
.her religion, lier prosperity, her wealth, her intelligence, almost 
her civilisation, Hungary retained her liberty until 1849. 
She retained it by clinglin; to her old aristocratic cumbrous 
feudalism : by ivjecting every innovation, though it might be 
an improvement in itself, which tended to assimilate her to 
the other kingdoms ruled by the foreign emperor whom slio 
had the misfortune to have for her king. She retained it 
at the price of being ignorant, slothful, uncivilized and poor. 
The House of llapsburg, with the treacherous, unscrupu¬ 
lous cunning w'hich it calls policy, tried to weaken her by 
fomenting antipathies of religion, and station and race. By 
setting Protestants against Otholics, peasants against nobles, 
Germans against Czechs, and ('roots, Wallacliians, and Serbs 
against Ma^’urs. Sucli was the state of things when the 
revolution of 1848 paralyzed the imi»erial ]>ower. Hungary de¬ 
manded and obtained a ministry of her own. In doing so she 
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acted lawfully; whether prudently is another question. The 
Emperor fled to Inspnick, and from thence secret^' instigated 
Jellachicli, the Ban of Croatia, to rebel against the centraLHunga- 
rian Government. Then followed a train of events, unhappily no¬ 
torious :—the civil war between the Magyars and the Croats, the 
detection of the Emperor’s treachery, tlie murder of its instru¬ 
ments, Lamberg at Festh, and Latour in Vienna, the revolt of 
Vienna, and its suppression by Windischgratz and Jellachich, 
the invasion of ITungary by the imperial forces, fresh from the 
re-eonquest of the capital, the premiership of Schwartzenberg, the 
abdication of Ferdinand, and the accession of Francis Joseph. 

Ilis proclamation was a remarkable document. ^ Convinced,’ 
he said, ‘ of the necessity of free institutions, and of the equality of 
‘ all citizens before the law, and of their equally partaking in the 
‘ legislation of the country, ready to share his power with the 
‘ representatives of the*])eople, he lioped to unite all the coun- 
^ tries and tribes of the monarchy into one integral state.’ 
Three months after ho proposed to perform these engagements 
by the constitution of the 4th of March 1849, a constitution 
which, in the words of its promulgator, was * a spontaneous gift 
‘ from the imperial power, to the people of the one and indivisi- 
^ ble empire of Austria, of the rights and liberties which had 
* been promised by his uncle and himself.’ 

If this constitution had been accepted l)y the people, and ad¬ 
hered to by the sovereign, Austria would Iiave become a consti¬ 
tutional state, with far more real liberty than is now enjoyed by 
any portion of Germany. It granted liberty of the press, it 
abolished serfdom, it opened every public office to every citizen, 
it created an imperial diet composea»of two houses, each elected 
by the people, each sitting for five years, and c.ich having the 
power of proposing laws, and it gave to these elected houses the 
whole control of the raising and of the expenditure of the public 
revenue. 

Such a constitution was far more democratic than tliat of 
England—but the Austrian Government, in its usual fashion, 
jyoiniilgatcd its democracy as an act of absolute despotic autho¬ 
rity. It (h^tached from IJiingary, Croatia, Sclavonia, Dalmatia, 
and Transylvania, it declared that the old constitution in Hun¬ 
gary should be preserved only so far as it agreed with the new 
one, it promised new constitutiens to the rerhaining provinces, 
and declared their existing constitutions [“. StUndisehc Verfas- 
sungen”] void. A more audacious coup d'etat was never perpe¬ 
trated by the most unprincipled usurper. It was as if William 
the Fourth had issued a new constitution for the united indivisi¬ 
ble empire of Hanover, comjiosed of the crown-lands of Hano\er, 
Jutland, Ireland, and England, the principality of Wales, the 
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duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, and the town of Berwick- 
oii-Twecd; iiad separated from England, Scotland, Wales, Corn¬ 
wall, an(i Lancashire; had enacted that the affairs of the em])ire 
of Hanover should be administered by two liouscs of Parliament 
chosen iiitjach crown-land according to its population, holding 
its sittings at Zell, and had declaimed vci^l any parts of the exist¬ 
ing British constitution and laws which might be i^onsistent 
with the new arrangement. What were the ordfuiances of 
Charles the Tenth, or the Dixhuit Brumaire of Napoleon, or 
the coup d'etat of his nephew compared to this ? The constitu¬ 
tion of Hungary was as binding, was as ancient, was as indepen¬ 
dent of royal authority, and was as much cherished by tho 
Hungarians as our own ; and in wealthy populatioDy and extent, 
Hungary is almost as superior to the Austrian Archduchies as 
England is to Hanover. 

And yet we think that the Hungarians ought to have sub¬ 
mitted, They ought to have perceived that six millions of 
Magyars, even with the assistance of Transylvania, would be 
unable permanently to resist the whole remainder of the Austrian 
empire. That oven if this were possible, Kussia would stretch 
out her gigantic hand, and by the same effort crusli a revo¬ 
lutionary neighbour and degrade a dangerous rival. They 
ought to have seen tliat assuming their independence to be 
acliicvcd, it could not be lasting. That a Hungarian kingdom 
or republic, containing at most a population of eight millions, 
for they could not hope to be joined by tho Slavonic races, sur¬ 
rounded by great military monarchs, all rapacious and unscru¬ 
pulous, could not long stand alone, but must, within a few years, 
be j)artitioned between several robbers, or absorbed by one. 

And lastly, they ought to have felt that, bitter as was the sac- 
I’ificc of laws and privileges and institutions which had been pre¬ 
served by their ancestors during centuries, humiliating as it was 
to descend from a kingdom to a province, and still more humi¬ 
liating, to be stripped of large teriitories of which they have 
been sovereigns from times almost immemorial, yet that, as the 
largest and most important member of a great constitutional 
empire, an empire of which the natural resources are such that 
nothing btit tolerable government is necessary to enable it to 
double in a .few years its wealth and its population, they had a 
vast, an almost unlimited career of prosperity and happiness 
opened to them as Austrians, if they would consent to forget that 
they were Magyars. 

They ought, we repeat, to have seen and to have felt all this: 
but those wlio expected them to do so, can have known little of 
human nature, at least of human nature as it exists in a proud, 
high-spirited, ignorant, unreflecting, semi-barbarous people. The 
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new constitution was proclaimed on the 4th of March. On the 
I4tli of April, the Hungarian Chamber declared Ikingary and 
Transylvania, with all the countries and provinces appertaining 
thereto, (that is to say, the Bukovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
Sclavonia,) to be one indivisible independent state. It further 
declared ‘ the perjured House of Ilapsburg to have forfeited 
‘ the throve, and to bo excluded, deposed, and banished.’ 

We will not follow the lamentable story of the war. If any 
of our readers have forgotten it they are to be envied. The war 
suspended the new• Austrian constitution; the subjugation of 
Hungary destroyed it. It is ])robablc, indeed, that the young 
Emperor's ‘ conviction of the necessity of free institutions,' and 
‘ his readiness to share his power with lIuj re])rcsentatives of 
‘ the people/ wore the result of the Iciror wh^h the events of 
1848 inspired into every royal mind, and wore away as the ex¬ 
cesses of the liberal j^arty made free institutions odious or con¬ 
temptible, and the blind adherence of tlio army to the Crown 
made them avoidable. 

From that tijiio Hungary has been treated as a coiujuered 
nation; her constitution has been abolished, her municipal in¬ 
stitutions have been destroyed. She is administered by Ccr- 
nians who know nothing and care nothing about her laws, her 
habits, or even her language; and she feels tliis treatment as 
such insults and injuries would be felt bj' us. We strongly 
.sus})ect that the jieasants who, as F. tells us, travelled miles to 
kneel before their Enij)eror, travelled and knelt under the influ¬ 
ence of the police and the threat of the stick. AVe believe that 
very few of the inhabitants of Hungary ackiiowledgo Francis 
Joseph as iheir lawful sovereign, or the German orficials by 
whom he governs them as their lawful superiors. They pay tlio 
taxes that are imposed on them, and submit to the decisions of 
the civil and criminal courts that are established among them, 
and obey the arbitrary police to which, in cojiimon with the 
other nations which have the misfortune to be under the Aus¬ 
trian rule, they are subjected, but they pay, and submit, ahd 
obey under compulsion. A proof of the general unpopularity of 
Austiia was given a short time ago, on the occasion of a census 
of Hungary, in which the population was classified according to 
the races to which each person professed to bolong.;^’^lore than 
eleven millions returned themselves as Magyars,.it is well 
known that the real Magyars do not amount to six millions, the 
remaining five millions must have iisurjHjd the title. An usurp¬ 
ation which can be accounted for only by their antipathy to 
Austria, and their desire to disclaim, in the strongest possible 
manner, all connexion with her. 

We are inclined to think tliat both F. and F., the other Ger- 
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man interlocutor, exaggerate the advantages derived by Austria 
from the pffpularity of her communistic principles among the 
lowest clflsses, and under-rate her danger from the terror and 
disgust with which she is looked on by a large portion of her 
eduoato<l subjects.' Tlie attempt to manage a large disaftected 
but uneducated majority by means of a small well educated min¬ 
ority, has often been made, always witli success. was thus 
that a handful of Spartans kept down ten times their number of 
Helots. It was thus that for ia cou])le of centuries, England 
governed Ireland ; that in the United States, the South governs 
her vast slave population ; and that the IVIussuhnaus, and, after 
them, the English, have ruled India. The uneducated can 
furnish physical force, but tlicy do not know how to use it, they 
cannot combine, they cannot trust one anotlier; they do not 
know how to follow up success, and they are dissipated in despair 
bv the first reverse. • 

Eor these very reasons, the converse attempt, the attempt to 
coerce the educated portion of society by means of the unedu¬ 
cated, has always tailed. Its success, when it lias had any, as it 
had in France in 1792, and over a large portion of the continent 
in 1848, has been temporary, and has always been followed by 
the (Iccisive and permanent triumph of the superior classes. 

ft is not by means of the people that Austria keeps down her 
disaffected u[)per classes, but by her army of 470,000 men. 
Wliile everytliing else is heterogeneous in her empire, the array 
forms a separate and uniform caste, governed by one law, nilod 
by one authority, anirnate<l by one spirit, welded together, in 
short, into one mass. If Unssia was to invade Hungary, and 
the nobles were mad enough to take part with her^ an event of 
which we cannot deny the probability, we do nor believe that 
Austria could raise the peasants against them, or that she would 
gain much if she could. Tlie nobles and the Kussians would 
very soon put down a jacquerie. 

The only mode by whudi Austrid can convert Hungary from 
a danger into a support, is one of which tho success is infallible, 
but which wo tlo not believe that tho yontli, to whose prejudices, 
passions, and inexperience, Providence, in its inscrutable decrees, 
seems to have abandoned the destinies of millions of beings, pro¬ 
bably wiser, and better than himself, will have the goon sense, 
or the moral courage to adopt. It is to cease to bo an usurper— 
to adopt a system of lawful government. To restore the old 
constitution of Hungary, to swear as all his predecessors have 
done to maintain it, and, as all his predecessors have done, unwil¬ 
lingly, we admit, but actually, to keep bis oath. 

The other constitutions which Francis Joseph, at an age at 
which, if he had been an English boy, he might have been still 
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in tlie sixth form at Ktoii, and, if lie had been a German boy in 
a private station, could not have done any act affedtinf; his pro¬ 
perty, thought fit by a mere expression of his will to cancel, wore 
less active and living than that of llungarv, but still were lovcil 
as memorials of ancient independence, and aslho means of future 
iraprovcmoiit. Their abolition spread through all the educated 
classe.s iri*tlje German ten’itories of Austria, formerly the most 
loyal portion of her dominions, deep and natural disaffection. 
Galicia, Lombardy, and Venetiia, had not the same grievance 
to complain of, for never having enjoyed, since they became 
Austrian, real constitutions, they could not bo robbed of them. 
But the insolent wickedness of their seizure has kept them for 
the last half century in a .state of chronic conspiracy ag:.;nst the 
robber who calls liimself their sovereign. I'iiis has not ren¬ 
dered misgovernment, to the degree in which it has exi.sted in 
all of them, inevitabre, but it lias rendered good government 
impossible. ISJo people can be well governed against their will. 
The Italians complain that tJie Italian regiments ore sent to 
serve in Hungary, and that Lombardy and the Terra Firina are 
kcjit down by Germans; but how is it possible to entrust the 
defence of the government to troops that are avowedly dl.saf- 
fected? They complain that the public otHccs are filled with 
foreigners, but can Austria fill them witli her enemies ? 

The general misgovernment of the Austrian dominions, which 
lias prevented their coalescing into one great nation, has encour- 
agocl the barbarous feeling of separate nationality, which is be¬ 
coming tbo curse of Europe. 'J'lie tendency of events during 
the last 1000 years, has been towards the fusion of numerous 
small states into a few largo ones. This fusion Iia.s been partly 
tlie effect and partly the cause of improved civili^^ation. ]f 
England were divided into a heptarchy, or even if England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, were four independent nations, 
the different races would always be fighting one another com¬ 
mercially or physically. To this fusion the feeling of separate 
nationality is opposed. Its ultimate effect would be to .split the 
composite frame of every European sovereignty into hostile 
fragments. its immediate tendency is to make the central 
sovereign fear his subjects, and the subjects bate their sovereign. 
But when fusion is brotiglit about, or rather attempted to be 
brought about, not by the impartial justice and confidence by 
which France assimilated her Flemish and German provinces, 
but by usurpation, violence, and treachery, our sympathies are 
turned in favour of tho.se who resist, though we may think their 
re.siatance, like that of Poland in 1830, that of Lombardy and 
Venice in 1848, and that of Hungary in 1640, ruinous to thcin- 
selve.*!, and dangerous to Europe. 
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Wo must acl<l, that the absence of a common nationality, 
among its (fther evils, renders the Austrian empire peculiarly 
liable to«foreign intervention. We do not believe that the most 
imsci’iipulous of the Fi*ench parties, not even the Legitimists or 
the Rouges, would accept the assistance of a foreigner against 
their political enemies. There is scan. ly a province in Austria 
that does not implore it. Neitlier Ilinigary, nor Galicia, nor 
Lombardy, nor Venetia, nor even Iloheniia, looks on the Vienna 
Government as a national one, or on Francis Joseph as its 
natural sovereign. What the central government calls an in¬ 
surrection, the province calls a war, and it considers its foreign 
supporters not as strangers interfering in its domestic fpifirrels, 
but as allies against a foreign enemy. 


The next conversation introduces a remarkable interlocutor, 
the cx-diclator of Venice, Signor Manlu, one of the wisest and 
lionestest, and therelbro one of the m(»st moderate, of the Italian 
patriots. 

We have always been uiixioiis to hear the opinions of able 
and moderate Italians on the invasion of Lombardy in J848, 


iVIany believe tlnit it was forced on Charles Albert by the tlireat 
of insurrection. The Cabinet Council, at which it was decided 


on, has been described to us by one who took part in it. It was 
held on the evening of the 20th of March 1848, in a room of the 
palace overlooking the Piazza del Castello. Tlie Piedmontese 
constitution was then sixteen (lays old, it had been proclaimed 
on the 8th. Balbo had been four days prime minister. News 
of tlie insurrection at JNlilan had been brought in the morning, 
and deputies had arrived, imploring assistance, and announcing 
their intention, if refused, to apply to France. The Piazza was 
filling rapidly with a mob, new to freedom, intoxicated with its 
excitement, shouting out imprecations against Austrians, Je¬ 
suits, and tyrants, and crying. Viva il re! in a manner which 
showed tliat they meant Viva la Republica. The Milanese had 
asked for 3000 men. This would have been absurd—Count 




Revel proposed that 10,000 men should be allowed to go as 
volunteers. * I think,’ said the King, ‘ that, if wo are to act, 
‘ we should do it more decidedly.’ Balbo’s mind had been made 
up in favour of the war. He believed that the consctjuence of 
refusing the aid to Milan, would be not merely the calamity of 
a French intervention, but a republic in Genoa, and probably 
in Turin. Tho King’s words and manner shewed Balbo that 
they thought together. Ho looked round the table, and with¬ 
out alluding to Revel’s proposition, said, ^ Sire, I believe that 
‘ we arc all agreed that we ought to act, as your Majesty has 
‘ expressed it, decidedly, and that the Minister of War ought 
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* immediately to take measures to mo\'e forward the dispo.sal)Io 
‘ part of tl»e army; niul I tluiik that it may be advisable tluit 
‘ your Majesty’s ro.soliitioii should be instantly comnuiiwcatcd to 

* the ])eopie.’ ‘ liy all means/ .said the King, ‘ and 1 hope that 
‘ you will all dine with nm.’ The windows were thrown open, 
and from the balcotiy the ministers proclaimed to the crowtl 
below, tliat the army Jiad been ord(*red to march to the Milanese 
frontier. It was thus, in a council that di<l not last ten minutes, 
in whieli a declaration of war and an invitation to dinner wore 


included in otic sentence, aitd almost at tlio dictation of a metro¬ 
politan mob, that a measure was adopted on which the fate of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia seemed to depend. 


But the invasion of Lombardy, though it appeared to be the 
sudden result of unforeseen events, was an attempt wbieli had long 
been revolved in (’liarles Albert’s mind. We were in 'ruiin in 


liS4G. iVIargharita, a ' iolont Tory, or, to use the Jtnlinn term, 
Codino, was ju-ime mini.ster; the Je.suit3 were suppo‘'e<l to be 
all-pow'crful at court; the King himself laid expiated ]»is early 
revolutionary attempt by the sacrifice of his followers, some of 
whom, Colegno, for in.stance, were still in exile. Tlse favonrit<‘ 
scheme of ail j)olitioians, of all parties, was the sei/urje of Lom¬ 
bardy and Venctia, by the assistance of Franco, to be purcba.sed 
by the cession of Savoy. For this purpose the re\M)lntionary 
party in IMilaii had long been encouraged. This circumstance 
alone would have made it impossible to refuse to the Milanese 
the assistance w’hich they aske<l in 184'S. Cliarlos Albert had 
probably repented too deeply his conduct as Prince CarignamT 
to repeat it. The groat blunder which he eommitteil w’as the 
bctrayitTg his ambition (oo soon. The consequences arc well 
explained by Signor Manin. 

‘ jST. of Milan, and Manin, breakfasted witli ns. 


* Wc talked of the (langerSj to which Austria is exposed by 
* the heterogenoousne.ss of her' elements, and 1 alluded to the 
‘ .success with wliich I* ranee has as.similated her (Tonnan ])ro- 
‘ vinces, though ditfevlng from her in I’ace and in language. 

‘ You may add,” said N., difiering from her in character. 

Morally and ijitellectnally they are Teutons. The Fronclimaji 
‘ is the type of the delt: you talk of his powers of assimilation ; 
‘ that is thoroughly Celtic; wherovee the Celtic element in.sinii“ 


‘ atos itself, it pT-evails. 


The Celt is vain, he is pliable, he is 


‘ bohl, lie is eager to receive sympathy, and to give it to others. 

* lie adopts every principle tliat is olfered to liim, and propa- 
^ gatel with restless vehemence everything that he has adopted. 
‘ lie is not an originator, ho does not extract the ore, he coins 

* and circulates it; often, f fear, mixing bail money with good.” 
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' Tlio faults of France/’ ^saicl Manirij wejv perliaps given 
‘ to her to eiKible her to perform ho)' mission. Her great duty, 
‘ tlie puqyjse for wliich slio appears to me to lia\e been made 
‘so strong, was to abolish feudalism. UjUil 1789, the natural 
‘ cfjnality of mankind was a religious and a philosophical, but not 
‘ a political, doctrine, Franee has the merit of having made it 
‘ a jirinciple of action.” 

‘Tlie proclamation of ecpialitv,” I s.tid, “the abolition of 
‘ privilege, the levelling of the little aristocracies, some sove- 
‘ ndgn, some noblcj some commercial, and some municipal, 

‘ which formerly overspread Europe*, may have been a blessing, 

‘ but cortaiiilv it was not an uninixed one. It has destroyed all 
‘ the smaller knots of resistance by wliich the i^ii'cat central 
* authorities were kept in check, it has destroyed the local am- 
‘ hition and rivalry which produced considerable men in small 
‘ comiminitics. Under the roller of eqnalily tiio Continent 
‘ appears to me to be becoming Asiatic; in a short time it seems 
‘ iikcly to contain only half a-dozen great <lesj)ots, and 200 mil- 
‘ lions of equal, nneonnectedj and theref()ro orderly: subjects.” 

‘“I admit,” said Manin, “that equality has not produced 
‘ liberty-—perhaps it has diminished it; on the other hand, it has 
' pj’obahly reduced the whole amount of oj)j>ressi()n. The great 
‘ despot was muc h less formidable before 1789, but the little one 
‘ was much more so; and as there were, only a few great ones, 

‘ and many hniuJred little one.s, the people^ as distinguished from 
‘ the' aristoc-Tiicy. has perhaps gained by the change. The intel- 
‘ Icctual effects ol' political equality have been just the reverse. 

‘ Instead »^f elevating higli a few, and depressing the rest, it has 
‘ cut off the sommifes and raised the genera! average. The 
" nineteenth century is more than half expended, and no great 
‘ man has been horn in it on either side of the Atlantic. Ame- 
‘ j-ica, indeed, has sunk to a still lower mediocrity than Europe. 

‘ When the United States contained only tlu'ee millions of inba- 
‘ hitants, they produced generals, statesmen, philosophers, and 
‘ orators, m1iom> fame will live as long as the English language, 

‘ No{i\ there is 7iot a single man of distinction among their twcuily 
‘ millions. E\ery president has htjoii iiiferior to liis predecessor. 

‘ A thousand years hence, if an Australian statistician rank's in 
‘ a tabular form the great stalo.srnen, and orators, and generals, 

‘ and philosopliers, and poets, and painters, and architects, born 
‘ in every century, the nineteenth century, as far as we can 
‘judge from the portion of it in which wc have lived, will be a 
‘ blank.” 

‘ “ What,” I .said, “ has been politically the gain and loss in 
‘ the Venetian territories?” 

‘ “ The scale of evil,” answered Manin, “ has much prepon- 
VOL. x.xii. NO. inv. X 
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‘ derated, cspeciallv^ainon'T the Jpwer classes. The Venetian 
‘ noble has always been oppressed. He was as niwch the slave 
‘ of the Council of Ton, as he is now of the Austrian police. Still 
‘ he liad the c.oinpcnsatiou of feeling that he was himself one of 
‘the governing; body; he had a much higher coinjibnsation in 
‘ feeling that he was one of the principal members of an illus- 
‘ trious community that had been great and glorions for more 
‘ thaji a thousand years. It must be owned, however, that there 
‘ was ill Venice little of individual liberty or of imlividual glory. 

‘ Slie did great acts, but produced few great men. Her jealousy 
‘ seems to have forced her heroes to aim at obscurity rather than 
‘ distinction, Dut the people were happy and C(mtoiiled under 
‘ her sway; oven the towns of tlie Terra Firina, tliongii they were 
‘in what has generally been tliought a painful situatun, sub- 
‘ jeeted to a distant aristocracy, cherish affectionately the reiuom- 
* brance of her emprt’e. Venice allowed them to manage their 
‘ own affairs under a podesta, whom she sent to them every }’ear. 

‘ She taxed them Jiglilly, .she protected thorn; in fact, slie treateil 
‘ them a.s vou treat vour colonies, When Austria goes she will 
‘ leave no snch recollections.” 

" “And what,” 1 said, “are your principal complaints against 
‘ Austria?” 

* ‘‘ Our principal complaint,” answered Alanin, “ is, tliat the 
‘ Austrians are Germans, and that the Venetians are Italians, and 
‘ that these races are separated by absolute antipatlu*. ^Ve think 
‘ them our inferiors in intelligence, our inferiors in morality, onr 
‘ inferiors in civilisation, our inferiors even in courage; in siiort, 

‘ ill everything but mere brute force, Wc despise tiieni as jiimdi 
‘ as the Knglish despise thelrisli, and if you were governed by tlie 
‘ Irish you would hate them as wc hate the Austrians, We feel, 

‘ too, that their .seizure of us was a mere robbery ; such a robbery 
‘ as is committed by a slave-trader who buys a kidnapped negro. 
‘Austria never coiapicred us; Au.stria never had any quarrel 
‘ with us. Austria has no right.s over us. < France thought fit 
‘ to sei/.e. us, simply becjiu.so she vvas .strong, and w'c were weak: 

‘ she did not want to keep n.s, and so sold us to An.stria. It was 
‘ a mere goM-coast transaction. 

‘ This is the foundation of our objection to Austrian rule. If 
‘ I am to go into particulars, we complain of a heavy conscrip- 
‘ tion, which takes away every ye-'.r the best of our peasants, to 
‘ waste their youth under a German sky, in a German unifornij 
‘ and under a German cane. We complain of a heavy taxation, 

‘ to be dcvot<‘d to purjioses with which we have no concern. . 
‘ The public revenue of a free country, or rather of an indc- 
‘ ])en(Jent country, is merely a portion of each man’s income 
‘ cmphjycvl by tiie Government for the good of all. The 100 



‘ millions \^lli(•h Lonibsu’dy and Vcnetia*s<;nd every year to 
^ Vienna, frtfto pay ami feed tlie 400,000 men who are keeping 
‘ down liunijarv and Galicia. I’lio town of A^onicc is a fVeo 
‘ port, hut the 'j'erra Firma complains that its commerce is 
‘ interrupted, and its consumption k<?j)t down_ by prohibitory 
‘ (Intics, irn|)o.scd to enable a tew niiserai ’-. liohciniau and Tyro- 
- lose inanufaetiires to drag on a sickly noremnnerating cxist- 
‘ once. We conphiii: that )io career is open to onr .sons; we 
‘ complain that all .situations in the government and adininistra- 
‘ tion of our own country are filled by foroigner.s,—many of them 

* ignorant of onr language,—all of them di'^gusting to onr habits, 

' Above all, we complain of the administration of Justice.' 

‘ ”I thought," 1 said, ‘’that the administration of flusticoin 
‘ the Austrian dominions had been pure, though severe." 

‘ It is not pure, ' said Maniu, “ nor is it jws.sihle that it should 
‘ he so, while the .salaries paid to those vvlfo administer it are .so 
‘ mi.^erable, that they cannot live on thorn; and even if it were 
‘ purely ap]ilicd, the law ilsidf is intolcTahle. In all criminal 
‘ cases the old (icrinan proccilure hy inquisition is adopted,—a 
‘ proceilui’c of which you know nothing cxcejrt what you read of 
‘ in the rc'cords of the Holy Inquisition,—a tribunal which has 
‘ sutlered unmerited obloquy as the inventor of a system w’hich, 

‘ in fact, existed long hefore it, and ha.s long .survived it. Under 
‘ thi.s system a man is'triod in his absence; he does not know 

■ what is the cfiaroe again.st him, he doe.s not know who is his 

accuM'r, or who are the witnesses; all tlial the Court tells him 

‘ is, that he must he aware of his guilt, and that he hail bettor 

■ coiile.ss, IV) have obtained a confession is the'triumph of an 
‘ Austrian judge, and every means of moral torture, and the 
‘ physical torturo.s of years of imprisonment, iusullicient fooil, and 
‘ sometiino.s blows, are habitually employed to fi)rce on'e out. 

‘ As to civil justice, the intricacic.s are innumerable, the delays, 

‘ and the ex))ense never ending; tire evidence is all w'ritten ; the 

* judge, a mere (Jennan, seldom undcr.slands it, ol’teri doe.s not 
^ roa<l it; and a suit, after lasting for years, generally ends by* 

‘ botli j)artle.s being wearied into a compromise." 

‘ Jt is remarkable," .said N., “that Austria lias always been 
‘ anxious to employ Italians in Germany and (Germans in Italy, 

‘ with about ei|ual detriment to the people in each case." 

‘ “ What,” 1 asked, “ was the real object of the Venetian in- 
‘ surrection ? " 

‘ “ What we preferral,’’ answered Manin, “ was to be an in- 
‘ dependent ivpid)lic, in confederation with the other Italian 
‘ states. A\duit we would have accepted was to become a por- 

* tion of one great kingdom, comjirising all Ital 3 \ If Charles 
‘ Albert had come forward disintcrestcdlv, if he had not made a 
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* selfish war fi»r tlie a;:grandi/.ement of Pioilmoiit, if he had pro - 
‘ nosed notliinir more than the diivino the harbilfrian out of 
‘ Italy, leaving? the Italians to settle tlieir own affairs-, I even 
‘ now think that we might have sueoeeded. But my hopes 

* faded as soon as lie proposed to incorporate IMilan. Tlie wliole 

* ch.aractt'r of* tlie war vAas changed. Kossuth, then Ferdinand’s 

* minister in Hungary, had a right to denounce the Piedmontese 
^■invasion as a treacherous attempt to rob Austria in her hour 
‘ of revolutionary weakness. The Pope, the Grami Duke, the 
‘ King of Naples, all took alarm. They sa w that I’iedniout was 
‘ using the pretext of a war of liberation to make really a war of 
‘ ambition and conquest. Jja4 of all, the Ji.dian people lost 
‘ their enthusiasm, and then all was hopeless. Tli ■ Pio<hnon- 
‘ tese have made a saint of Charles Albert. They may perhaps 
‘ be able to 1‘orgivo the mischief that ho has done. The rest of 

™ €f 

‘ Italy canijot." 

‘ “ Lombardy,’’ said N., “ would have been a tumhlesome ac- 
‘ ijuisition to Piedmont, WJum 1 hdt Islilan a few weeks ago, 

‘ the general opinion was, th.it, if the Austrian garrison wore 
" withdrawn, neither property nor person would be safe. The 
‘ l«)vver population of all tlie towns is furiously sociali.st, and tlie 
‘ Bourgeoisie is republican.” ■ 

‘ “ What are the country jieople?” I said, 

‘ “ The country people,” he answered, “ are indiffu'cnt; they 
‘ have been so long under foreii»n domination that tliev have 
‘ lost all nationality. During tlie few mouth.s that LoiiibiU'ily 
‘ was annexed to Piedmont, they did not seem to feel tiiat they 
‘ hail an Italian sovereign, or had het ome a ])ortion of an Italian 
‘ kingdom : they inquired princijjally whether the taxes would 
‘ bo increased or diinini.shed, and, so far as they felt at all about 
‘ the matter, felt degradi?d at luiving become as tliey thouglit, 

^ the .subjects of their little neighbour Piedmont, instead of the 
‘ great Austrian empire. .Radetski was much better supjilied by 
‘ them with provisions and information than Cliarles Albert was.” 

‘ ‘‘ There appe.ar to me,” said Manin, “ to he only two hopes 

* for Italy, One, to become a .single kingdom ; the other, to ly* 

‘ a confederacy of republics. The former is the easier, and if a 
^ man of t.alent were king of Sardinia, the more probable. It is 
‘ true that we are divided hy mi.serable animosities ; hut the de¬ 


sire for unity is enthusiastic; it .vould sweep away all onr jea¬ 
lousies and rivalries. But it must be unify, JNcithor Venice 
nor Lombardy will be Piedmontese, Sicily will never willingly 
be NeapolitHu, nor Tuscany Roman. All are eager to be Ita¬ 
lians. If this be found impracticable, all Italy must becoini' a 
confederacy of republics, with a common diet, common foreign 
relation.*!, and a common army and fleet and revenue.” 
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' “ Why,” I said, of republics ? AVhy not some monarchies?” 

‘ l>ec!i*ise,” he answered, “ moriarchs* would not submit to 

‘ “ The (rcrnnui sovereigns,” I replied, “ acknowledge the su- 
‘ prcruncy of the Bund/' 

‘ ‘‘ Yes,” ho answered, “ because the Bond protects them against 
‘ their subjects. The Bund is a regal conspiracy: a holy alliance 
‘ against German freedom. If the Bund were a real Parliament, 

‘ if it spoke the opinions of the peojdo of Germany, the sove- 
‘ reigns who felt tlicmselves strong enough would repudiate its 
^ obiigiuions. You must learn to tolerate republics.” 

‘ “ I am quite ready,” I said, “ to tolerate them. The expe- 
‘ rience of the last six years shows them to bo safer members of 
^ the coniinunity of nations than monarchies, at least absolute 
* inonarcliies, are. But what do you do with Savoy?” 

" ‘‘ Give it to France,” he answered, “-to which it belongs by 
‘ language and po.>ition.” # 

Wl.at do yon do with Sicily?” 

^ Not let yon have it,” ho replied. We ^annot afford to 
■ lose a^it of real Italian soil. We cannot allow any exception 
‘ from Italian unity on which onr wliolc* system reposes. 

‘ Sicily will be a roj)ub!ie, unconnected with Na|)Ies, except aa a 
‘ co-confederate,” 

‘ “ W’iiut is to become of the Uoinan states ?” 

‘ ‘‘ A'lcpublic,” lie answered, “ for which they are eminently 
‘ fitted. They have old traditions, municipal habits, and no 
‘ royal jamily.” 

What is the Pope, to be . 

‘ “ Bishop of Rome,” he answered, “and, as such, a better anti , 
‘ more indejwndont hea<l of the Church, than as a secular prince.” 

‘ “ Where would you put your capital ?” 

‘ “ I w<mld build one—an Kasterii Washington. I do not 
‘ wish the seat of the federal government to be in a city exposed 
‘ to local intiuences and dangers. A town or a large village, 

‘ <‘aj»able of accommodating tlie diet and the foreign ministers, 

^ is all tluit is wanted.”’ 


Early in February, while the war was still a matter of con¬ 
jecture, tlie traveller met the Polisii General Chrzanowski, whose 
name we sliall in future write, as it is pronounced, SJianowski. 

Slianowhki has ))assed thirty years tightiiig against or for the 
Russians, lie began military life in 1811 as a sous-lieutenant 
of artillery in tlie Polish corps whieli vvas attached to the French 
army. With that army he served during the march to Moscow, 
and tlie retreat. At tiio peace, what remained of hi.s corps 
l^ecame a part oi’ the army of the kingdom of Poland. He had 
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cittained the rank of major in that army when the insniTeetion 
on the. accession of ifJicholas broke ont. About one hundred 
officert. bolonjfing to the staff of the ])roperly Kussian aiyiiy were 
implicated, or supposed to he implicated, in that insurrection, 
and were ilismissed, an<l their jilaces were supplied fron'i the army 
of the kingdom of Poland. Amonty those so transferred to the 
Jlusslan armj' was Shanowski. lie was attached to the staff of 
"Wittgenstein, and afterwards of Marsliai Diebitscli in the 
Turkish cainjjaigns of 1828 and 1823. In 1830, he took part 
with his countryman in the insurrection against the M uscovitesy 
and quitted Poland, wdicii it was finally absorbed in the Kussian 
Kinj)ire. A few years after a quarrel wa-; brewing between 
Kngland and Kussia, Muscovite agents were stii’inig up Persia 
and Affghanistan against us, and it was thought that ,ve might 
have to opf)osp them on the shores of the lllack JSca. Slia- 
jiowski was attached the British Embassy at Constantinople, 
and was emftloyed for some yeai’S in ascertaining what assi-^tance 
Turkey, both in Europe and in Asia, could atiord to us. In 
184tf, he was ^elected by (diaries Albert to command the army 
of the kiniidom of Sardinia. 

That army was coiistituted oji the Prussian system, A\hieJi 
makes every man serve, and no man a soldier,—a system which 
will expose every eountry that adopts it to defeat Ity a I’ogular 
army. It was in fact a militia. The men wcj’o enliste<l for oidy 
fourteen months: at the end of that time thev were sejit lunne, 
and' were recalled when they were wantetl, having forgotten 
their rnilitaiy training, and acquired the habits of cottiers and 
artisans. They had scarcely any officers, or even sous-officiers, 
that knew anytliing u'.' their business. The drill-sorjeants re- 
(jLiired to bo drilled. Eour-fiftiis of the men with whom Charles 
Albert inarched on ?>Iihin in 1848, and ])erha])s a larger jiropor- 
iion of his troops in 1849, were married men with families, wdio 
bad not carried a musket for years, and had not seen fire in their 
lives. They did well enough wdien they were advancing; hut 
at the fir.st check they lost heart: and*whcn they had to retreat 
through their owii country tliey disbanded and took refuge with 
th'eij’ families or friends. Other circumstances w'ere unfavour¬ 
able to discipline. The Turin Kadicals told the privates that 
their officers owed their rank to the accidents of birth, which 
was not quite true, since a man- c'>nnot rise in the Piedmontese 
army without professional knowledge, but it was plausible, and 
there did not exist between the officers and men the confidence 


which is produced by having long served together. The generals, 
and, indeed, the greater part of the officers, wore divided into 
hostile tactions,—Absolutists, Kouges. Constitutional Liberals, 
and even Austrians,—for at that time, in the exaggerated terror 
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occasioned by tlio revolutions of 1848, Austria and Russia were 
looked up t(i by tlie greater part of tlie noblesse of the Continent 
as the supporters of order against Mazzini, Kossuth, Ledru 
liollin, and Palmerston. The Absolutists and the Austrians 
matle conwnon cause, whereas the Rouges or Mazzinists were 
bitterest against the Constitutional Liberals. Such an army, 
even if there had been no treason, could not have withstood a 
disciplined enemy. 

When it I'ell a victim to its own defects, and to the treachery 
of .Kamorino, Shanovvski retired to Paris, where the traveller 
found him. 

We extract the rejKjrt of their first interview—the reader will 
])erceive that we go back about three months:— 


‘ February 13. 

‘ I dined with Count Z., and sat next U) Gt'ncral Slmiiowski. 
‘ All tlio company, except myself and another Englishman, 
‘ were Poles. The conversation turned on the European armie-s, 
‘ almost all of which General Shanovvski has had an opportu¬ 


nity of studying. 

‘ What is your estimate,” I said, “of the Austrian army?” 

‘ “ d'he officers,” he answered, “ are excellent, jierhaps the best 
‘ in Emo])e. Like yours, tiioy arc gentlemen. They have the 
‘ spirit and the inlluence which belongs to gentlemen, and they 
‘ know their duties, which is not the case always with yours. 
‘ ^'he men are strong and well trained, but they hate the service. 
‘ Tliey are not volunteers like yours, or conscripts like the French. 
‘ Each commune has to furnish a certain number of men. The 


‘ (Toverurnent officers select tlicm arbitrarily. Those who are 
* chosen feel oppressed, and never have the good will of a vo- 
‘ limteer, who has taken to the army as a prt>fession, or of a 
‘ conscript, who is paying his debt to his country. 

‘ “ Tlie generals are good. Hesse is fit to command 200,000 
‘ men, and 1 know of no one else in Europe who is so.” 

‘ “ Have the lliissians any good generals?” 1 said. 

‘ “ None,” ho answered, “ on a great scale. Lnders is their 
‘ best: 1 would trust him with 30,000 or 40,000 men, but not 
‘ witli more. Their regimental officers are ignorant and bad. 

‘ 'fhe men are good, the best, perhaps, in the world, after the 
^ French, the English, and tlie Turks.” 

‘ “ Do you put the Turks so high ?” 1 asked. 

‘ “ 1 put tliem,” he answered, “ at the very top. Not the 
‘ officers, still less the generals, but the privates have every sol- 
‘ dierly quality. The Turk is strong, he is docile, he is sober, 
‘ he is intelligent, ho has a contempt for life which is both fata- 
^ list and fanatic, and he can live on nothing. When their 
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‘ organization was at its best, two centuries ago, no 

‘ European armies rould stand against them. Butotheir officers 

* are detestable, ignorant, <-onceited, idle, and corrupt. .The very 
‘ best people that T know are the Turks of the lower orders. 
‘ The very worst people that I know are the TnrktJ in office. 
‘ Power is gained and preserved there by bribery, treachery, and 
‘ extortion. Every man in authority is a rogue. It* you ally 
‘ yourselves to Turkey, against Jlussia, and place any reliance 

* on a 'Turkish corps d’annee, with Turkish officers and a Turk- 
i.sh coinrnaTider, you will be disappointed. Train and officer 

‘ them as you did the Portuguese, and you will make them the 
‘ best troops in Europe : as good as your tc-vii—jjerhaps better. 

* But I never should foci comfortable in action if I knew that 
‘ any important part of my line was held by a purely Turki^h 
‘ force, however strong the post or numerous the force. I should 

* bo constantly expecting to see tbe offieers running and the 
‘ men following them. But to 'I'urks, as jn'ivates, and to 
‘ Englishmen, as officers, T would intrust the key «)f my position,” 

‘ “ If the war once breaks out,” he added, ‘^ you are much 
^ mistaken if you think that you will end it by destroying the 
‘ Russian ileets and arsenals, or oven by occupying the Crimea, 

‘ It will be a war in whieli Russia will not yield while she can 
‘ fight. The old Russian party, which Ls now in power, and 
‘ possesses \^ith the Emperor the greater )>art of the wealth of 
‘ the country, will contribute their serfs and their money, ami 
‘ keep on the struggle as long as the Em-pire holds together. 

■ “ It is only by breaking the force of Russia that you can 
^ fini.sh >such a war, and you can break her force only by destroy- 
‘ ing her coherence. Of the 80 millions that form her European 
‘ and Asiatic population, not above 20—that is to say the Great 

* Russians—are truly Russian in feeling. Tin* Great Russians 
‘ are a foianidablo people,—proud, vain, ambitious, bold, un- 
‘ scrupulous, and self-devoted. Nature and education have 
‘ formed and trained them for war and conquest, but they are 
‘ eomparatively few. The Tartars, the Cossacks, the Little 

* Russians, the Poles, and the Pins, who are three times as nu- 
‘ merous as the Great Russians, all hate the system of assimila- 
‘ tion and centralization by which the Great Russians are striv- 
‘ ing to absorb them, and might be roused to assert their sejta- 

* rate nationalities. The condii’t of the Russian Government 


‘ toward-s its neighbours lias always been such as to o.Kcite deadly 
‘ and permanent hatred. It has alw.ays striven to make them 
‘ poor, and miserable, and divided, in order to make them weak. 
‘ ifer conquest of them has generally been the last act of cen- 
‘ turif's of injury and treachery. The Great Russians them- 
, ‘ selves are in a state of discontent. The persecution of the 
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* Dissenters, that is of two-thirds of the geople, whii;h bewail 
‘ under Aleiiander, has now become constant and irritating, 

‘ The eWpy, of all opinions, have been disgusted by the exten- 
‘ sion of the conscription to their sons, who until the present 
‘ reign weAj exempt from it. The peasantry were excited by 
‘ the Ukase of 1842, which abolished c ifage, and made indig- 
‘ nant by the explanation of it, published only three days after, 

* which virtually repealed the Ukase, and lias retained them in 

* servitude. The middle clashes arc anxious to throw off the 
‘ tyranny of the Government agents, and the aristocracy to 
‘ tljrow off that of the Ein})eror. 

‘ “ But nothing is to be done, until the prestige of tlio Uni- 
‘ peror has been destroyed by a succession of defeats. Taking 
‘ Sebastopol and taking Cnnistadt will be good beginnings, but 
‘ their first effects will be only to irritate, liussi.i will tight as 
‘ long as she can stand. Y ou umst break* her army before you 
‘ can pull her to pieces,” 

‘ “ 5Qou make a marked distinction,” J said, “ between the 
‘ Great Knssians and the Little Russians.” 

^ “ Certainly I do,” he answered. The Little Russians are 

* probably of the same stock as the Great Russians, bnt they 
‘ are dissenters in religioti and hostile in feeling. They acknow- 
‘ ledge the Patriarch of Constantinople, and consider Nicholas 
‘ an anti-Christ. * Tliere are vdlages in which half the popula- 
‘ tion are Muscovites, the other half Little Russians; they nevei*’^ 
‘ meet if they can avoid it; the drinking houses frecjiiented by 
‘ one party are never entered by tljoso who belong to the other. 

‘ Not one-fourth indeed of the Jtussian people, even in Europe, 

‘ is of the faith which acknowledges the Etnperor as the Head of 
^ the Church and calls itself Orthodox. All the others hold his 
‘ usurpation of this character an aI>omination.” 

‘ “ Are the Cossacks disaffected'f” 1 said. 

■■ Deeply so,” he answered. “ The growth of the Empire 
‘ has been too rapid, and its administration is too oppressive, 

* and too corrupt to allow its ])arts to be coherent. But it will 
‘ take three years of unsuccessful w’ar to break it up.’ ” 

‘ There was some general conversation about the resnlts of 
‘ the war. 

‘“Of course,” said tlio Poles, “you are not going to incur 
‘ ail this expense and danger, and to leave Russia as strong as 
‘ you found her, ready to make a second aggression as soon us 
‘ she sees a second opportunity. You must make the Crimea 
‘ an English colony.” 

‘ “ Even if we wanted more colonies,” 1 said, “ the Crimea, 

‘ without the whole of the Straits of the Dardanelles aii.i of 
‘ the Bosporus, would be a prison.” 
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‘ “ Tlien,” they said, “ you must join it to Poland. Tlic Turks 
‘ could not defend ii.” « 

To Poland ri said. 

‘ ‘^Yes,” they answered ; “of course, Poland must be recon- 

* stnictod. You cannot leave the bulk of it Russian, if you 
^ seriously mean to destroy Russia’s preponderance, You caii- 
^ not divide it between Austria and Prussia. We bad rather 
^ side with Russia than endure a fourth partition. You must 

* re-unito us, and we shall form a barrier behind which Ruropc 
‘ will be safe for ages.” 

‘ “ But how,” I said, “ are we to beat Russia, if we make 

* Austria and Prussia our enemies ?” 

‘ “ It is easy,” they said, “ to indemnify Austria. You could 
‘ transfer to her the protectorate over Servia, Bosnia, Wallachia, 

* and Moldavia; or yon might give to /ler, insteail ol’ to Poland, 

‘ Bessarabia and tlw (h’imoa. She wonld have access to the 


‘ Crimea by the Danube.” 

‘ “ What,” J saiil, “ is to bo done to reconcile Prussia V” 

^ “ fcjhc mu.st have Saxony,” they answ'ored. “The^Sa.xons 


‘ will he glad to become a j)arl of a pow(?rful monarchy, to be 
^ reunited to the Saxon provinces taken trom them by tlie Con- 


‘ gross of Vienna, and to exchange tlioir Roman Catholic, royal 


^ family for a Protestant one; and you iiiight provide for the 
‘ house of Saxony by giving to tliem tlie mew kingdom of 
‘ Polaiul. They have already" ruled over Poland, It would 
‘ be only a restoration.” 

‘ “ If,” 1 said, “ we .reconstruct Poland, what do you propose 
* as its limits ?” 


‘ “Precisely the I’mits,” they answered, “such as they were 
‘ before the first })artition. All that is within that frontier 
‘ still remains Polish in recollections and feelings. You must 
‘ give them a king and a constitution; but beware liow you 
‘ consult the Poles as to either. They will be accjuiesced in if 
‘ they are imposed by an external force; but we could not agree 

* on them. J^eware, too, Imw you select a Pole for our king. 
‘ There is no groat family tliat has not far more enemies than 
‘ friends. You must give us a foreigner; and, unless you give 

* us back our old royal family of Saxony, he must be an 

* Knglishraan ora Frenchman. We arc jealous of the Germans, 
‘ and we desj)ise all the weaker rations. Wo should be ashamed 
‘ to be governed by a Spaniard, or an Italian, or a Belgian, and 
‘ not be proud of a Dutchman, or a Dane, or u Swede; but we 
‘ would willingly take our king from Prance or from England.” 

‘ “ I have reason to believe,” said Shanowski, “ that Austria 
‘ is thinking seriously of the resuscitation of Poland. Ever 
‘ since she joined m destroying that barrier, she has felt Russia 
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* pressing more and more tieaviljr on her. is said, too, that 
‘ tJie reconstruction of Poland is one of the threats held out by 
‘ Kussia to,Priissia. It is possible tliat both Austria nndKussia 
‘ ieel that their Polish provinces are now sources of dajigor and 
‘ weakness, iind that either of them will make a good exchange, 

* if she can substitute for them a separate kingdom, owing to her 

* its existence, a»ui relying on her for support. The advantage 
‘ of sucli a move would, of course, rest with the sovereign that 
' begun it. A quasi-independent Poland, created by liussia 
‘ out of ber own, the Prussian, and the Austrian Polisli dominions, 
‘ and governed by her nominee, would be more valuable to lier, 
‘ and more dangerous to the German powers, than even her 

* possession of the Principalities. Stieli a kingdom created out of 

‘ tile same materials, but by Austria, or by Austria and Prussia, 
‘ would weaken Kussia inure than any injury that wc can indict 
‘ on her in the south.” * 

‘ 1 am inclined to think,” said tlie English guest, “ that, if 

‘ 1 were a Pole, instead of struggling for an independent nation- 
‘ ality, which would j»robably be as difficult to keep as it is to 
‘ got, [ should try to make the best, of the government to which 
^ J was subjected—educate my children in Berlin if I belonged 
^ to Posen, or in Vienna if 1 were a Galician ; imitate, in short, 

‘ the jieople of yklsace and Lorraine, who, though they are Ger- 
‘ mans by race, by history, and by language, are Fi*cnch in feeling.” 

‘ \V. answered, “ That that miglit be well, if the Austrians 
‘ treated Galicia as the Erencli treated Alsace. But w'hat would 
^ you do," he said, “ if you lived under a governraeiit which was 
‘your enemy? If the very institution w'liich is supposed tq 
‘ Uvssist you, and to raise you, dii-ected all its edbrts to weaken 
‘ and to depress you ? If it ground you by excessive taxation, 

‘ and denied you the protection for which taxes are paid ? If it 
' strove to break the peace instead of keeping it? If it armed 
‘ the tenant against the landlord, the rural population against 
' the towns’ people, the debtor against the creditor, the ignorant 
‘ again.st the instructed, and the poor against the rich? If it 
‘ jirescribed to every child whose parents wislied him to rise 
‘ above the parish school, jirecisely the same education, precisely 
‘ the same doses of mathematics, liatin, rhetoric and law, with- 
‘ out any reference to his tastes or his destination, and rendered 
‘ that education so expensive that no ordinary fortune could sup- 
‘ port it? If it surrounded you with an atmosphere of espion- 
‘ age, and was always ready to plunge you, and then forget you, 

‘ in a dungeon on the report of a guest, or of a servant?" 

‘ Count A., who is a native of Warsaw, remarked, that the Eng- 
‘ lishman’s s«p])osition repi'esented the state of the liussian Poles 
^ in 1830. We had then,” he said, “ a constitution, not perfect, 
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‘ but far better tli^n we ever had before; a constitution vvliicli, 
‘ if we had been indeoeinlcnt, I would have died to preserve. 
‘ We had our own laws, our own judges, and our own army, 
‘ The Russian government tried earnestly to conciliate every 
^ class, and jiarticularly the army. It took a considerable pro- 
‘ portion of tl>e officers from the ranks, partly because so large 
< a field for selection enabled it to find the best men, but prin- 
‘ cipally in the expectation tliat, owing tlieir rise to the Russian 
‘ coimnander-in-cinef^ they would be faithful to Russia, Wo 

* were well governed, but we were governed by strangers. '^Phe 
^ instant that the French revolution gave ii.s hopes of indepen- 

* deuce, wc rose as one man. The army o,.' which the grand 
‘ Duke Constantine relied as his blind instrument -vas destroyed 
^ in resisting him."’ 


Count A.’s testimony to the excellence of the Russian adnii- 
nfistration in Folaml, before the war of IboO, is not the first that 
has conic before us. In the years 1830, 1840, and 1843, we 
lived much with a very intelligent man, one of the ])rinclpal 
proprietors in Russian Poland. lEe was among those who signed 
the manifesto declaring Nicholas dcjiosed and the throne of 
Poland vacant. lie lost a son in tli6 war, and for weeks his 
country lioiise was occupied hy Russian officers, while Poles 
wore concealed in a neighbouring wood, to whom his daughters 
took provisions at night. It is not likely, therefore, that lie was 
prejuflicod in favour ol‘ the Russian rule. lie not only con¬ 
curred in A.’s descrijition of the flourishing state of Russian 
Poland before the i«isurrection, but described it as being even 
at tile times when we were conversing, the best governed part 
of Poland—as far more prosjierous than either Prussian Poland 
or Galicia. 

We continue our extracts. 

* March 4. 

^ Shanowski called on ns. 

‘ “Could the Turkish army,” I asked him, “resist the Ru.ssiaiis 
^ for another campaign 

* “ It is scarcely possible,” answered Shanowski. “ The Rus- 
‘ sians will be continually reinforced; 140,000 fresh troops, as 

* good as those now on the Danube, are on tlieir way; they will 
be in the field in a couple of months. The Turkish army must 
have suffered dreadfully; nothing destroys the material of an 
army like a winter campaign. Their shoes and clothes and 
arms must be worn out, their sick must be numerous, and 

* their reinforcements will consist of inferior troojis. TJie vvholo 
‘ Turkish nation, though scattered over so vast a country, docs 
^ not exceed six millions. It is an immense effort to have raised 
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‘ 150,000 men. It is as if the British Islands |iad raised 750,000. 

* It i.M ten por#cent, on the adult male {>opulation. All the real 

* soldiers that O'urkey possesses are in that army. Those that 
‘ are to come will be raw undisciplined recruits.* And I fear 
‘ that many t)f the French will iu»t be a great deal better. Na- 
‘ poleon’s e.Kample has led them to trust too much to new levies. 

* It ought to have deterred them—for it wa.s for want of attend- 
‘ ing to the diflereiicc between Veterans and conscripts that he 
‘ perished. If instead of 600,000 men of every dilferent degree 
^ of excellence; ho had carried into Russia only 2(X),00() such as 
‘ lie had at Boulogne, he would have overturned the Russian 
‘ hmpire. 

‘ “ Napoleon,” I answered, “ knew the difference. Deeres 
^ once said to him in council, * I cannot extemporise a sailor, as 
‘ you do a soldier. It takes seven years to make a sailor. You 
‘ turn out a soldier in six months,' ‘ Taisez vous,’ said Napoleon, 

* ‘ snch ideas are enough to destroy an empire. It takes six 
‘ years to make a sohJier.' But he was carried away by his 
‘ ambition, his impatience, and his pre.sutnption. He despised 
‘ the qualitie.s of Jus enennes, and thought that he could beat 
‘ tliem wiili second-rate Frenchmen. But he knew that they 
‘ were second-rate,” 

‘ “ What do you think,” 1 continued, ** of the French army as 

* a whole?" 


‘ “ I think, ’ said Shanowski, “ that, it wants training. Three 
^ years and a iialf is a short period of service, and that Is the 
‘ average of the French. 'Fhe Rn.ssian soldier serves for twenty- 
‘ five years, even the Turk for fifteen. The men are eminently 
‘ intelligent—more so than any other soldiers ; tliey can do better 
‘ without their officers; on the other hand, many of the inferior 

* (officers have received only tlic s.aine education as that of the 
‘ pj'ivates, and the superiors want subordination ; the higher 3 ’oa 
‘ go the less can tlu*ir obedience be relied on. But the great 

* defect of all, privates, officers, and generals, is, that they have 
‘ never faced a civilized enemy.” 

‘ “ Nor Imve tJie Russians," I said, “ to any extent." 

‘ There must," he answered, “ be among their rank.s some 

* who took part in tlie cami)aigns of 1828,1829, 1830, and 1831, 

‘ against Turkey and Poland, and they Jiad some practice in 
‘ Hungary iu .1849. Deficient experience is without doubt 
*■ the defect of most modern armies, but the French have had 

none.” 

‘ “ Do 3 ’’OU attach no value,” I said, to their zVfrioan cam- 
‘ paigns?” 


Subsequent events have la'iiontaWy justified this px-6pliccy. 
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‘ “ r attach somoj" lie answurcd. “ They have Joanicfl how 
‘ to take care of' themselves in tlie field. They ha'wi? learned how 
‘ to sujiidy themselves in a barbarous country. They kiu)w the 
‘difficulties of moving troops, and how to overcome them. 
‘Africa was a hotter'school than Ohobharn. IJat they have 
‘ never heeii opposed to rctijiilar troops. They do not know 
‘ whether tliej'' shall preserve their jiresence of mind under the 
‘ fire f»f artillery. Not one man in a hundred does .so. I do 
‘ m>t speak of those who run, but (*f those who stand. Some 
‘ men j:;et excited and wild. Some, and that is the majority, 
‘ are stupilied. Tlieir eyes dazzle, their faces get pale and long, 
‘ their knees tremble, they scarcely kmn\ wlioiv they are. Thi.s 
‘ doc.s not prevent men fn)m standing, and hrn y and (‘\<*cnting 
‘ orders, but it totally unfits them for command, b^or that juir- 
‘ pose, perfect, coolness under grape-slnn, shells, and l)a!ls, is 
‘ necessary. ^Idie lJussians have an enormous artillery, and 
‘ in^lepomiently of the influence of the roar of the gun and the 
‘ wlii.stle of the ball on the imagination, the deslrnctivc elVect ol 
‘ artillery is greater wdien directed .against a hreiieh .army than 
‘ again.st an Knglish or a Turkish one. The Kngli'^h charge in 
‘ line, ff a hall comes, it kills two or at ]no.st tlircc men. i Ik* 

‘ French charge in column. A single hull may carry away 
‘ thirty m(?n.” 

‘ " 1 should feel very .anxious if J helievod Nicholas to he a 
‘ man of ability and firmness; but he is not. f saw mucii of 
‘him in .1828, when 1 w.as alt.acherl to (feiKaad \\ ittgcii-sieiii. 

‘ We lived in tent'.;, .and <dten for hours there was only a curtain 
‘between him am! me. 1 could iuair all his conversation; he 
‘ was timid, irresoh.to, ami without resources.'’ 

‘ “ [ thought/' I said, “that lie had shown great conrage and 
‘ dix’ision in quelling the insurreetion at his acco.^'sion ; that ho 
‘ had devoted hlin.‘'elf Viefore the altar to his race and to his 
‘ country, and had tlicn faced the rebels idinost alone.” 

‘“Outlie (amtrary,” .said Shanow.ski, “helled to the .altar 
‘ for protection, .aid was dragged from it by his friemU, wlio knew 
‘ tliat their li\e.s depended on hi.s, put on horseb.aek, and led 
‘ with lii^ guards in front of the rehels, who, most of tluan, had, 
‘ been entrapped into rcbedion without knowing what they were 
‘ al)out, and were too happy to get out of it. 1 have no »loubt 
‘ that in this business he would have yielded over and over, if 
‘ he had not felt that receding was still more dangerous to him- 
‘ .self than advancing; when once the Ku.ssian pride was roused 
‘ he couM pot mortify it and liopo to live.” 

‘ “Clan any use,” 1 s.-iid, “bo made of the Greek popula- 
‘ tiorj'?” 

‘“The word Greek,” answered Slianow.ski, “Is ambiguous. 
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' It may mean II(‘lleiio.s, (ircoks hy race; of t^ose there arc very 
‘ few in Tui'keyi^ they are |)rincipally in Maeetluniii and The.ssaly, 
‘ The inhabitants r.l' l?uli>aria and Kournelia arc Clrecks only iu 
‘ religion. I'hov arc of many races, some indiijenuiLs and some 
‘ imported, and are divided amoni:; one anotlier by the bitterest 
‘ animosities. If the Turks were driven otit, every district would 
‘ he at war with every oJie of its neitrlibours. They liatc the 
‘ Turks, tliey hate the iius.sia))';, but, above all, t))ey hate ouo 
‘ another. I d() not tiiink tliat any use is to bo made of th^m, 
‘ at least at present.” 

• “Is much,” I asked, to be done by assisting the Gaueasiaji 
^tribes?” 

‘ Much,” lie answered : ‘‘ but not by the 7'urks alone. 'Fiie 
*' Oaueasns runs for about oOO miles in a south-easterly direction, 
‘ ii'om the Sea of Azof to the Caspian. On tlie Caspian is 
‘ Dugnestan, inhabited by two A[ussulman l*!'il)e.s, the J^esghis 
‘ and the Tehetchenso, vrlio a”e under the influence of Schamyl, 
^ The inhabitants of Cleorgia, Imeriiia, and Mingrelia, are 
‘ Ciiristiaus. The Mussulman tribes, or dans, that live along 
‘ the summit of the ridge, are still imle))endent, but the Min- 
‘ grelians and Imorilians, who dwell near the coast, and the 
‘ Ceorgians, who are placed to the south of the Caucasus, are 
‘ Tiow under the dominatum of Kusda. When 1 was in Trebi- 

* zond, about the v<*ar 1838, Mingrolia was in. the hands of a 
‘ sovereign whom Uussia was urging and supporting in every 
‘ sort of op])r(\ssion, in order to render tlie MIngreliaiis so 

* wri'tdu'd as to bo willing to acce])t a foreign nus'^tcr instead of 
‘ their native tyrant. Tliey sueeeeded, and seized the country. 
‘ Ceorgla they obtainerl by getting np a dispuited succession, and 
‘ imlucing one of the pretenders to make them a present of his 

jxaiplo. How they got fmeritia I forget. All these tribes, tlie 
‘ mountaineers e\ee|)ted, hate both the Kussians and the Turks. 
‘ T’hey hate the llussians as oppressive rulers, and as heretics 

* who have nmounced the Patriarch of Constantinople. They 
' hate the Turks as marauding Mussulmans, and as neighboui*s 
‘ who claimed to bn their masters before tlie Russians came, and 
^ treated them always with barbarian insolence and cruelty. 
‘ And they are at feud with Schamyl and his Resghis, as Mus- 
‘ snlmuns and ])litnderers. Jr, follows that the Turks, separated 

* from Daguestun by two or three hutulred miles of mountainous 
‘ country, inhabited by these liostilc Christian |)opulations, have 
‘ not sent, and cannot send, any supplies or assistance to Schamyl. 

‘ J>ut, as 1 said before, these Christian tribes arc equally hostile 

* to Russia. Their chiefs offered, when 1 was in communica- 
^ tion witli them in 1838, to raise AO.OOO men, if we would 

* assist them in rising against Russia. 


rhroijgh them w'c might 

n rt 
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* su])[>]y the Lo.«^)lsj anrl make the whole of the CaiUMi^ian 
‘ rariire a barrier against Russian cncroacliments.’” 

fi 

When we look hack at tlie hopes and fears, expectations and 
conjec-liires of the last year, we arc inclined to think that the 
events ino.st to be wished are also those most to be expected,—the 
continuance of the Imperial Government, and the eontinuanoe 
of the Anglo-Gallic Alliance. Wc couple these events because 
they appear to us to he mutually dependent. We have seen that 
the only feelings whieh are common to all the Royalist faction.s 
are friendshij) for Russia and dislike of Fmgland, The a.ssistanc.c 
which we rendered to the Hourhons in 1814 and 1815 will never 
be forgiven. In the first place, it gives to us the odi. ns suporioritv 
of benefactor.s and ])rotectors; and, secondly, it assoeiate.s witii 
the name of Rnglantl a passage in the history of that fantily 
wliicli they strive in. vain to forget, and to caTise to he forgotten, 
4'liat they twice entered France hehind Rritish bayonets we may 
pity as their misfortune. Franee resents it as their criiiif', 
JiOnis Xapoleon has no favours to avenge. 'The relation between 
Jiis fiuuilv and Kngland has been unrelenting enmitv. All 
the mischief that we could do to them ne have done. We 
la'ceived his own Fresidentshi]) with distrust, his coup d’etat 
with anger. ’I’lio ailvances which he nird\C.s to ns have the 
grace of giuierosity. lie can dare to be frieiully to us without 
running tlu* danger oi* being acemsed of being grateful : iiOiiis 
I'hilippe could lUft. 

Tlach party, too, ha«i it.s o’.vn esj)t'ciai dislike of us. The 
3.a‘gitiinisis hate iis liccause they arc governeil by their tradi- 
tion.s, and haired or Fngland is one of tlaun: and because 
our ready acknowledgment oi' Louis Philippe showed how 
lightl}' we valued tlidr friendship. The Orleanists hate ns 
because they choose to say, and try to tliink, that wc made 
the Revolution of 1848; and the Fusionists are the bitterest 
oi' all : tliey hate us so fa** as they arc Legitimists, thej' 
liato us so far as they are OrleaJiist.s, and tiiey hate ns 
as the allie.s of Ijouis Napoleon, Tliey are justly-indignant 
at the CM uses with which our ntnv.sjiapers palliate the coup 
d’etat, ^’hey resent being told that a despotism is all that 
they are fit i’or, that they do not know how to value liberty, or 
how to u.se it, and that the miiiions of votes for its surrender 
expres.sed tin; real wish of Franee to exchange the hierarchy of 
a constitutional monarchy for Afiiatic equality—for one master 
and everything flat below him. They are disgusted by the 
praise, sometimes extravagant, and sometimes ill-applied, which 
we lavish indiscriminately on all his jiolicv,—a policy which, with 
equal indiscrimination, and far more inju.sticc, they universally 
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rupi’nbato. Above all, they hate us for the ii|orai support whicli 
we ^ive to liisjthroiie. Some of tlieui are sanguine eiioiioU to 
imagine th;jt, but for us. they ini^ht by tliis time have eileeted 
a rt'storation; aud ail must feel that tlui ally of Queen Yictoria 
stands in a |)ositiou very diil'erout I'rom that of the ]jrovislonal 
dietatui', whom tliroe y(‘ars aeo wo refused • congratulate. 

'flio educated Ifepublicaiis have more patriotism and more 
Inmosty than any of the monarchical factions; tlioir sym})atliics 
are with civilisation against baioari^an, with ]»rooross against 
ro'.'iction, with freedom against despotism, with England against 
liussia; but tluy are swamped by l^nxersal Sulfragf. and no 
one can oven coJ»Jcctur<^ what will bo tlm tbnagn policy ol'sovei. 
jiiillioii.s of peasants and two millions of arti-sans. VW believe, 
tljeref'oiv, that our alliance would be dissolved if France were in 
the hands of a IJoui'boii. and would bo endangered if she wore in 
ihos<' of a (h'mocracy; and, therefore. lhat»tiio best chance for 
its pormaneiice is tin; <Iuration of the Imperial (lovei’innoit. 

v\\; disaj!]>rovo ])artially o. th.o manner in which Louis 
.Xapoleon employs lii.s power, as we disajjprovc totally of tlie 
means by wiiicii lu' seized it; but, on the who-K', W(^ place 
liim bigli among tlic soverc'ie^iis of France. As jC'jiocts lii.s 
foreign jHjlicy we [)iit him at th" very tf)p, 'fiu; Ibrcign jiolicy 
of the rult-rs ol lland^ind. whether ilu-v l)f> kings, or mlMi''ters, 
or senates, or ('cn'.agogucs, is geucraliy so hat( ful, and at the same 
time so cooteiniitiblo, so grasping, so iriiialdc. so inis.crupnlons, 
so I’.iisc, aiul so opiuvssivc,—.so nmeh dii-tatcd bv ambition, bv 
aiuijt.ithv, ami by vanity,—so seliisli, ol'ten so petty ni its objects, 
and so regardless ol’ ti inh, or bonour, or meri'y, in it.- niciin.s^—that 
a .suvoreigu wlio behaves to <.t.hcr nations with merely the honesty 
and justice and forhearance which are nsiuil between man and 
man, <l(’.serves tin* ])rai.se of c.xalted virtue. d’Jie sovereigns of 
I'fance ha.A'e probably bc<‘u ;is good as tlie average of .sovereigns. 
Flaiaai, indeed, at the head of the lir.st nation of the (Continent, 
they have probaljly heeii better; but liow' atrocious lia.s been their 
eoininct towards their neighbours. If we go back no fintlier 
than to the r‘’storalion, wo lind Loui.s XV^IIf. joining the 
i.bdy Alliance, :ind attacking Spain wiibont a .slj.nlow of provo¬ 
cation, for the avowed ])in’po.so of cru.shing her liberties and 
giving absolute power to the most detest.dah! of modern tyrants. 
Wo find Charles X. incadiug a do]H.'n(lone(; of his ally, the Sul- 
•tan, and confiscating a province to revenge a ta]i on the face 
given by the Dey of Algiers to a French cousnl. We find 
famis lMnlip|)e breaking the mu.st solemn (.•ngagements with 
almost wajiton faithlessness; reiiouncing all extension of terri¬ 
tory in Africa, and llien coiujuerijig there a country larger than 
France,—a country ocicnpietl by tribes who never were the 
VOL. XXII. KO. XLIV. Y 
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subjects of the Sult[in or of the Dey, and who could bo robbed of 
their independence only by wholesale and systeni^tic massacre: 
we find him joining England, Spain, and Portiig^, in the 
Quadruple Alliance, and deserting them as soon as the time of 
action had arrived; joining Kussia, Prussia, Austria and England, 
in the arrangement of the Eastern question, on the avowed basis 
that the integrity of the Ottoman empire should be preserved, 
and then attempting to deprive it of Egypt. We find him running 
the risk of a war with America, because she demanded, too un¬ 
ceremoniously, the payment of a just debt, trying to ruin the 
commerce of Switzerland because the Diet arrested a Erencli 
spy, and deposing Queen Potnare because she interfered with 
the sale of Erench brandies; and, as bis last act, eluding an 
express promise by a miserable verbal equivocation, and "owing 
the seeds of a future war of succession, in order to get for one 
of his sons an advantageous establishment in Spain, 

The greatest blot in the foreign policy of Louis Napoleon is 
the invasion of Rome, and for that he is scarcely responsible. 
It was originally planned by Louis Philippe and Rossi. The 
expedition which sailed from Toulon in 1849, was prepared in 
1847. It was despatched in the first six months of his presi¬ 
dency, in obedience to a vote of the Assembly, when the As¬ 
sembly was still the ruler of France; and Louis Napoleon’s 
celebrated letter to Noy was an attempt, not, perhaps, constitu¬ 
tional, but well intended, to obtain for the Roman people liberal 
and secular institutions instead of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

His other mistake was the attempt to enforce on Turkey the 
capitulations of 1740, and to revive pretensions of the Latins in 
Jemsalem which had slept for more than a century. This again 
was a legacy from Louis Philippe. It was Louis Philippe who 
claimed a right to restore the dome, or the portico, we forget 
which, of the Holy Sepulchre, and to insult the Greeks by re¬ 
building it in the Latin instead of the Pyzantiiie form. Louis 
Napoleon has the merit, rare in private life, and almost unknown 
among princes, of having frankly and unreservedly withdrawn 
demands, though supported by treaty, as soon as he found that 
they could not be conceded without danger to the conceding party. 

With these exceptions his management of the foreign relations 
of France has been faultless. To England he has been honest 
and confiding, to Russia conciliatory but firm, to Austria kind 
and forbearing, and he has treated Prussia with perhaps more 
consideration than that semi-Russian Court and childishly false 
and cunning king deserved. He has been assailed by every 
form of temptation, through his hopes and through his fears, 
and has reraauied faithful and disinterested. Such conducl 
deserves the admiration with which -England has repaid it. 
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Wo cannot praise him as an administralor. lie is indolent 
and proci’astigating. He hates details, ancf therefore does not 
undcrotanyi them ; and-he does not trust or even employ those 
who do. When he has given an order ho does not see to its 
, execution. ^An administrator ought to be a glutton of work; he 
ought to love it as a youth loves his mistress^ as a gambler loves 
play. Ho ought to think and dream of nothing else.. The man 
who turns the key of his cabinet, and says, I have done the 
business of the day,” is no administrator. Yet even he is hx 
superior to many who usurp the title, for they turn the key 
fore the business has been done. An administrator ought to be 
insatiable of details. “ No literature,” said Napoleon, delights 
rne so much as tho daily statements of the force and position of 
every division and regiment and corapanjr in my armies. 1 get 
them by heart involuntarily.” An administrator ought to follow 
up an order as a bloodhound does a scent. • It is in danger the 
instant that he loses sight of it. Louis Napoleon ordered a fleet 
to be prepared to co-operate with us in the Baltic in the spring. 
Ducos, bis Minister of Marine, assured him that it was ready. 
The time came, and not a ship was rigged or manned, we 
sailed without the French squadron. If tlie llussians had ven¬ 
tured out, and wo either had beaten them single-handed, or been 
repulsed for want of the promised assistance, the effect on France 
vroiild have been friglitful. When his Baltic squadron at length 
saiU’<l, it contained four ships which the commission of naval 
inquiry of 1850 had condemned as unserviceable ; and the 
ai’senals were left perfectly bare. Wc do not know what may be 
their present state; but in last May they had not stores or 
materials to repair a guii-brig. The manning of that squadron, 
too, had been delayed until almost all tho able seamen of France 
bad left her shores for the American fisliery. The crews, thece- 
Ibro, were as raw as the ships were inferior. We have reason to 
believe that it was only in the middle of February that he made 
up his mind to send an army to Bulgaria. They arrived by 
driblets; and it was not until August that their battering-train 
left Toulon. We have heard that, out of 70,()00 men who were 
8U])posed to liave been dispatched before the end of September, 
not 50,000 ever actually landed. The rest are said to be un¬ 
accounted for; it is whispered that they were non-valeurS: a 
sjjccies of soldier well known in continental armies, particularly 
in those of Kussia, who draws rations and pay, but is never seen 
ill the body. 

WJieii Louis XIV., at the age of twenty-three, resolved to 
be primo minister as well as king, he began by devoting to 
business eight hours a day; and for fifty years he persevered in 
doing so. Louis Napoleon, with his strong sense, must in time 
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find tliat the ijahtary and civil afiairs of an empire cannot 
he well managed by giving to them perhaps twice gs many hours 
per week as his greatest predecessors gave to them pei; day, E[e 
must see the necessity either of becoming an active man of busi¬ 
ness hiniseli^ or of administering) like other sovereigns) through 
his. ministers. Up. to the present time many causes have con¬ 
curred to’ occasion him to endeavour to he his own minister, and 
to treat those to whom he gives that name as mere clerks. He 
is fond of power, and impatient of contradiction. With the ex¬ 
ception of Drouyn de I’Huys, the most eminent men of France 
stand afoofi ; Those who are not in exile have retired from public 
life, and offer neither assistance nor advice. Advice, indeed, he 
refuses, aud, what is still more useful than advice, censure, he 
punishes. 

. But the war, though it must last longer, and cost more in 
men and in money than it would have done if it had been 
managed with more activity, must end favourably. It i.s 
impossible that a serai-barbarous empire, with a scarcely sane 
autocrat, a coiTupt administration, disordered finances, and he¬ 
terogeneous populations, should ultimately triumph over the 
two most powerful nations of Furopo. If Louis Napoleon 
pleases the vanity of France by military glory, and rewards her 
exertions by a triumphant peace,—if he employs his absolute 
power in promoting her prosperity by further relaxing the 
fetters which encumber her industry,—if he takes advantage 
of the popularity which a successful war, an honourable peace, 
and internal prosperity must confer on him, to give to her 
a little real liberty and a little real self-government,—if he gra¬ 
dually subsides from a Tvpawo*; to a BatrtXeu?,—if he alW^s 


some liberty of the press, some liberty of election, some liber^^ 
of discussion, and some liberty of decision,—he may pass ; 
remainder of his agitated life in the trant^uil exercise of limitll,; 
but great and secure power, the ally of England, and the bene¬ 
factor of France. 


If this expectation should be realized—and we repeat that, 
among many contingencies, it appears to us to be the least im- 
prohable--it affords to Europe the best hope of undisturbed 
peace and progressive civilisation and prosperity. An alliance 
with England was one of the favourite dreams of the first Napo¬ 
leon. iie believed, and with reason,' that England aud France 
united could dictate to all Europe. But in this respect, as indeed 
in all pthem, his purposes were selfish. Being master of France, 
he wished France to be mistress of the world. All that hegave • 
tA France was power} all that he required from Europe^was 
^aubmission. The objects for which be di^ired ouir co-operation . 
were precisely those which we wished to. defeat. The friendsliip-, 
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from which we recoiled in disgust, almost inlterron^ was turned 
into unreleiitiifjg hatred; and in the long struggle which followed, 
each party*felt that its safety depended m the total rain of the 
other. 

The alliance which the uncle desired as a means of oppressing 
Europe, the nephew seeks for the purpose of setting ner foee. 
The heavy continued weight of Bus&ia nas ever sfnee the death 
of Alexander kept down all energy and independenCo of action, 
and as cn of thought, on the Continent. She naa been the patron 
of every tyrant, the protector of every abuse, the enemy dP 
every improvement. It was at her instigation that the Congress 
of Yeiona decreed the enslavement of Spain, and |hat in the 
conferences of Laybach it was determined to stifle liberty in 
Italy. Every couit on the Continent is cursed with a Hussian 
party; and woe bo to the sovereign and to the minister who is 
not at its head. All the resources of Russian influence and of* 
Russian corruption are lavished to render liis people rebellious 
and his administration unsuccessful. Fjom this peine forte et 
durewQ believe that Eurojjc will now be relieved; and if the 
people or the' sovereigns of the Continent, particularly those of 
Germany and Italy, make a tolerable use of the freedom from 
Ibieign dictation which the weakness of Russia will give to them, 
wc look forward to an indefinite course of prosperity aud im¬ 
provement. 

Unhappy experience forbids us to bo sanguine. Forty years 
ago an event, such as wo are now contemplating, occuri'cd. A 
j)ower which had deprived the Continent of independent action, 
foil, and for sev’eral years had no successor. Germany and 
Italy recalled or re-established their sov^ereigns, and entrusted 
them with authority such as they had never possessed before. 
How they used it may be it^ferred from the general outbreak of 
3348. A popular indignation, such as could have been excited 
ouly by long years of folly, stupidity, and tyranny, swept away 
or shook every throne from Berlin to Palermo. The people 
was everywhere for some months triumphant; and its equally 
monstrous abuse of pow'er produced a reaction which restored 
or introduced despotism in every kingdom, except Prussia and 
Piedmont, and even in Prussia enabled the king to maintain up 
to the present moment a policy mischievous to the interests, 
disgusting to the sympathies, and injuiious to the honour of his* 
people. 

But while the Anglo-Gallic alliance continues, the Continent 
will be defended from the worst of all evils, the prevention of 
domestic improvement, and the aggravation of domestic disturb-* 
anco, by foreign intervention. That alliance has already pre¬ 
served the liberty of Piedmont. If it had been establiwed 
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sooner, it might hsiVo preserved that of IXesse, and have saved 
Europe from the revolting spectacle of the constientional resist¬ 
ance of a whole people against an usurping tyrant and a profli¬ 
gate minister, crashed by the brutal, undisguised violence of a 
foreign despot. 

We repeat that we are not sanguine; that we do not eifpect 
the tranquil, uninterrupted progress which would be the'result 
of the timely concessions on the part of the sovereigns, and of 
the forbearance - and moderation on the part of their subjects, 
which, if they could profit by the lessons of history, would be 
adopted by both parties. The only lesson, indeed, which history 
teaches is, ^^hat she teaches none either to subjects or to sove¬ 
reigns, But we do trust that when the ruler and his people are 
allowed to settle their own affairs between one another, they 
will come from time to time, if to coarse and imperfect, yet to 
useful, arrangements of their differences. Hational liberty may 
advance slovdy and unequally; it may sometimes be arrested, 
it may sometimes be forced back, but its march in every decen¬ 
nial period will be perceptible. Its durability will, we trust, be 
ill proportion to the slowness of its progress. * 
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Art. II.—J. Greece under the Romans. A Historical X^iew of 
die Condition of the Greek Aa<»on, from the time of its Con- 
quest hy die Romans, until the EMh tion of the Roman 
Empire in die East, B.c. 143—^A.i>. 717. By Geokqb 
Finlay, K,B.G. Edinburgh and London, 1844. 

2. The Uistory of Greece, from its Conquest by the Crusaders, to 
its Conquest by the Turks, and of the Empire of Trehizond, 
1204—1461. By George Finlay. Edinburgh and Lon¬ 
don, 1851. 

3. History of dtr Byzantine and Greek Empires, from 716 to 
1453. By George Finlay. 2 Vok Edinburgh and 
London, 1851. 

In a late number endeavoured to vindicate the claims of 
the last days ot classical and independent Greece to a greater 
degree of attention than they have commonly received, esreept 
at the hands of a few professed historical inquirers. The pubu*- 
('ation of the highly important works whose names stand at the 
head of the present article, combined, we may add, with the 
political eircnnistances of the present time, rec^uiro us to do the 
same good office for a portion of history which is something 
more than neglected, w'hich it has long been the fashion to hold 
up to contempt as the record of a thousand years of moral and 
political emptiness. Ail eyes are at this moment turned to the ' 
East; from contemplating its present aspect, every reflecting 
mind will naturally turn to contemplate its past history; yet 
tile opportunity has, for the most part, beeh taken only to throw 
additional contempt upon one of the most wonderful pages in 
the liisjory of the world, A political necessity has en^ged us 
in behalf of the Ottoman possessors of Constantinople, against 
the aggressive pow'cr which would fain be deemed the represen¬ 
tative of the Eastern Cmsars. Hence the popular mind' has 
suddenly leajit to a strange abstract love of Turks and hatred 
of Greeks. Hence men of literary pretensions, who venture to 
arraign others for historical ignorance,* hasten to exhibit how 
. little they themselves know of that mighty Empire which ftir so 
many ages cherished the flame of civilisation and literature, when 
it was extinct throughout Western Europe; which preserved the 
language of Thucydides and Aristotle, and the political power 
of Augustus and Constantine, till the nations of the West were 
once more prepared to receive the gift and to despise the giver. 

* Se« QttarUpri^ Nq. CLXXXVIlI., p. $75. 
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Under the pliras^s of the " Greek Empire,” the liower Em¬ 
pire*’—whatevler may be the exact meaning of that last strange 
soubriquet—readers and writers are content to coeceal their 
ignorance of a thousand years of eventful history. Travellers 
pass by a ruin of the Lower Empire,” a building erected by 
the Greek Emperors,” as if all were one from the first to the 
last Constantine. One learned man informs us, that evert* Gib¬ 
bon himself could throw no interest upon such a mere wearisome 
record of crime.* Another, w’ho has had some personal expe¬ 
rience of the countries with whose history ho yentur4^ to meddle, 

fi )es out of his way to volunteer the greatest number of gross 
unders which we ever saw gathered together in a single page.f 
And both the writers to whom we refer arc the more inexcus¬ 
able, as they have written since the j)ublication ot part at least 
of the great work which it is our present business to introduce 


* “ The Byzantine Court was a seen® and source of corruption, intrigue, cruelty, 
and vice, wljich ha'o perhaps nc^er been equalled, even in the mfwt barbarous of 
Eastern nations. The hisbrnaii parses rapidly over Its chronieica of ti*oachery 
and crime, and the reader is wearied and bickened at even his hasty narrative. 
The {^lowing pen of a Gibbon has tailed to create an interest in tlie lives and deeds 
of a long succession of bloodthirsty tyrants, and impotent deliuucheos. The anti¬ 
quarian points to tlic monuments of that iieriud, aijid tho numibinat to its coins, 
Ob indisputable pi'oofs ol the utter barbarism into which the ruprcbeutalivcs of the 
two most civilized and jiowcrfiil nations of thu world liad fallen ; and i^ this con¬ 
dition, be it remembcreil, the Byzantine empiw* lasted for many centuries. For 
more than a thousand jears was a largo portion of the human race exposed to a 
ayst'Di of tjraniiy and niisgovorumeut which it is now proposed to revive.’’— 
trrfy Rtrine, ut sup., p, 

■j" Mr. Curzon, a really clever writer when he is talking of things which ho 
underwtands, inserte thu following brief history of the Trapezantine Empire in 
bis late pleu'^ant book on Armenia:—In the thirteenth century the gliivalrous 
house of Courtenai, by the /v'^ietance of the heroes of tho Crusades, mounted tlie 
throne of Cuu»tuatiiiople, and the ancestor of the Earl of Devon produced thi't ‘0 
cmporor<), wJio reign(‘d in succession over the Oriental portion of the Konian em¬ 
pire. The ancient dynasty of the Comneni being expelled from tho doniiuions 
over which they had presided for centuries, flod for refuge into varidhs lands. 
Alexius, the son of Manuel, and grandson of Androuicus Comnonus, obtained the 
govornincnt of the duchy of Trebizond, which extended from the unfortunate 
Sinope to the borders of Greabsia. Ho seems to have reigned in ]>eace. The acts 
of his son who succeeded him, are us unknown as his name, which has not even 
descended to posteiit}''. The grandson of Alexins was David Comncims, who, with 
an asburanre and presumption which is almost ludicrous, took u[ion hiiukeif tii« 
style and title of .Emperor of Trebizond. J-^ufled up witl» vanity and self-conceit, 
this feeble prince enjoyed fora short period the imperial dignity, which he pos- 
ecased only in time.” ' * 

Now, from Mr. Cnrzon’s account, oue woald think that all the Frank Emperom 
of Romania were Couitenays, atid that tae fourth Ciaisode was undertaken on be- 
balf of that house. Also the ^urtenay Emperors were not *<ancestorii,” but remote 
collateral relation^ of the Earb oi Devon. Abo the Comumtian dynasty had not 
poesessrd the Empire for centuries,” and was not in possession at the time of 
the Frank conquest. His account of the Comneni at Trebiltond is taken from seme 
old cditioQ of Ofibbon, in utter ignoranoe of the more reeont discoveries on the 
' Subject, on abstract of which may be found,' not only in Failmeraycr find Finlay, 
but in Milman’s edition vf Decline and Fell 
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to our readers. The popular belief is tbat^ifrom the fifiJi to tho 
iifteentli centwry, an empire of some kind maintained itself in 
Constantinople^ though daring the whole of that time it remained 
in a dying state; that its piinces and people were mere tyrants, 
slaves, and’cowards, with whose actioiis it is unnecessary to 
burthen the memory; and that it was a good riddance when* the 
last Byr^antine historian was blown into the air by our brave 
allies the Turks. This is all that men, who would be ashamed 
of such ignorance with j:‘egard to any other state, are content to 
know of by fkr tho longer portion of the duration of the Eoman 
Empire. This is all the notice that statesmen can afford to that 
power which was for ages the only regular, systematic govern¬ 
ment in the world; this is all tho attention due to that le^slation 
of Justinian, of Leo, and of Basil, which gave to so large a portion 
of the human race the then unique blessing of a regular aaminis- 
tration of justice, and of a civil, although despotic, order. The 
military student may profitably study the campaigns of Alex¬ 
ander or Caesar, as well as those of Marlborough or Wellington; 
but he would blush to devote any spare moments to the obscure 
exploits of Belisarius and Ileraclius, of Nicepliorus ami Zimiscea, 
and Basil the Slayer of the Bulgatians. The general historian 
is content to pass by tho uninteresting revolutions of that worth¬ 
less and decrepit power wliich sur^ ived every surrounding state; 
whoso tbgions in one century restored the imperial sway from 
the Eujdiratos to the ocean, and in the next planted tho Roman 
eagle upon the palaces of the Great King; which endured the 
first onslaught of tho victorious Saracen, defended her frontier * 
for three glorious centuries, w'on back province after province, 
and made the successor of the Prophet tremble before the arms 
of the triumphant Cmsar. No instruction, forsooth, can be 
learned from a power, which even in its last stage of decay, still 
maintained in an unbroken succession the old political herit^e of 
Rome, and which still spoke and wrote in nearly its ancient 
purity tho undying tongue of Greece. Greece and Rome are 
tllb names which from oor childhood we ai'C taught to reverence; 
their literature and tlieir history afford instruction to our youth, 
and the choicest delight to our inaturcr years. Tet the pow^r 
which with equal justice might claim either name, which in¬ 
herited and possessed the appropriate calling of both alike, which 
administered tho laws of Rome in tho tongqc of Greece, is, by 
common consent, passed by as of no historical value, or only 
used as an e]>hemcra} argument in behalf of those who, we sup¬ 
pose, did th^ civilized w'orld good service by its destruction» 

* 'fhM, t/e vovdH to the same effect, we found tu a late numher cff Bkekwoudh 
Uiduokii) for the atithoi^i rhetoric, tho ByzanUnS historian** contrived to 
escape “ our hrave allira,** and— -to writo the history of their conquest. 
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Many of the cau^as of ibis neglect are equally appai^nt with 
those which account for the prevalent ignorance of the later 
days of independent Greece. Some of the aceusations against 
Byzantine history are in a certain sense true; others are true 
of some periods of it, and are only wrongly apfdied to others. 
The whole history is one which nearly ail readers must be con¬ 
tent to study second-hand. Few except professed historians 
would ever think of working their way through the whole Corpus 
Ilistorim Byzantinse; the bulk and the nature of the matter would 
alike deter from the attempt. Very few of the Byzantine writers 
are worth reading for their own sake; they aro precisely the class 
of authors whom one is content to employ another to cxamiiicv 
and to abide by his report. To English readers generally the 
Byzantine history has been known, so for as it has been known 
at all, almost exclusively through the medium of Gibbon. Now 
with all Gibbon’s wohderful power of grouping and condensation, 
with all his vivid description and still more effective art of insi¬ 
nuation, his is certainly not the style of writing to excite respect 
f(jr the persons or period of which he is treating. Ilis match¬ 
less faculty of sarcasm and depreciation is too constantly kept 
at work; he is too fond of anecdotes exhibiting the weak or 
ludicrous side of any age or individual; he is incapable of en¬ 
thusiastic admiration for any thing or person. Almost any his¬ 
tory treated in this manner would leave the contemptAlo side 
uppermost in the reader’s imagination ; we cannot conceive 
Gibbon tracing the course of the lioraan republic with the affec¬ 
tion of Arnold, or defending either democracy or oligarchy with 
the ardent championship of Grote or Mitford. Perhaps no history 
could pass unscathed through such an ordeal; the Byzantine, ot 
all others, was the least capable of endifring such a mode ul 
treatment. If its prolonged existence has its venerable and 
even its heroic aspect, it has unquestionably another side afford¬ 
ing most abundant opportunities for the cynical vein of the his¬ 
torian. Whon the rulers of a Greek state clung for age after 
age to the titles of the Homan empire, and disputed with thotr 
western rivals on the exact force of the terms ^aaCKem and 
pjJl; wlicn the lord of a single city enclosed within the terri¬ 
tories of the infidel, still proclaimed himself as the lawful suc¬ 
cessor of the masters of tne world; the spectacle had a side full 
of deep instruction and ev^n of deep pathos f but nothing is 
bett# calculated to excite the contemptuous sarcasm not only 
of t^e careless observer, but of any writer whose tendency is 
to depreciate than to admire. 

'Again, there is something not altogether attractive in the 
spectacle of a thoroughly non-yrogressive state. The Byzan¬ 
tine monarchy, through its whole history, was an essentially 
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con6cr\ritttve power. B was Indeed rex^r &| irom beinff through 
its whole duinstion possessed with that blind spirit of li&less con¬ 
servatism* which characterizes its h^t ages; its conservatism 
was often livings vigorous, capable of adapting itself to altered 
times and dircumstancos; but still its whole esdstence was con¬ 
servative and not creative. It was ah aged state, which lived 
in the memory of the past, which inherited a power and glory 
which it had to maintain or to recover; unlike the youthful na¬ 
tions of the wek with their future before them, with their power 
and glory yet to be won. It prodiiceil a never-failing succes¬ 
sion of able men; it produced few groat men, and not above 
one or two of the heroic type, l^^acious legislators, able 
administrators, valiant generals, profound scholars, and acute 
theologians, were the natural product of the soil for century 
after century; they rose, one after another, each in his time 
and place, to carry on the work of a sciefttillcally ordered raa- 
fhinc of government; but the very circumstance which made 
Constantinople so fertile in ability, debarred it from all hope of 
original genius. Its conservative position gave no scope for 
founders or creators; it produced in Belisarius,* the greatest of 
generals and the most loyal of subjects, and in lleracUus, a royal 
warrior inferior to him alone; in the Isaurian Leo it set before 
the world the highest type of the conservative politician ; in the 
first BSsil, the skilful groom, the obsequious courtier, the re- 
fonning emperor, it exhibits a versatility worthy of Alcibiadcs 
himself; in Kia terrible descendant, the awful BauXiyapoKTovo^, 
wc see the spectacle of a conquering devotee, stern to others and 
sterner to himself; in the Comnenian Manuel and Andronicus, 
we find the knights of Western Europe rivalled on their own 
ground, in their exploits and in their vices, by the effete })ro- 
(lucts of the despised East; finally, in lier last Constantine, tike 
city of the Cmsars showed that her long line of princes could 
at least be closed with honour, in one worthy to boost himself 
at his will as the compatriot of Decius and liegului^ or of Leo¬ 
nidas and Epaminondas. Great and mighty men were they in 


* Tho exploits of Beliaarius, viewed in themselves, bolficv to place him in the 
very hrat rank of military commanders; when we eon^der the ciroumstanoes 
under which they were achieved, he may fairly claim the hrst place of ail. Halt- 
nibal is hie only rivaq aa lieraehus had no Juatiniau to thwart him at homo. 

Speakipg of Uoliaanus, it may be necessary to inform the reader of JMr. VamK*e 
0* Nineveh and Persepolis/* a werihloss book, whieh has somehow had « great 
run, that <‘.Uie veWran Belutantu^ ^d and inftrm with the weight of more t|mu 
eighty year^’* never " led the mrmies of the empire against Justin and llh^ius, 
and reaped the reward of his valour and perseverance in the nonqu^ of |»ra 
and the plunder of Syria,^ (p. lU } Thb i>i nraeh the Same as to say thdt horil 
Nelson led a fleet agamst Queen VHfleria, and r^ped Uie reumrd of vaUair in 
tlie plunder of Gih^tar. 
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tbeir day ; but tJiey^were preservers and restorers, not Ctoators; 
the Macedonian and the Jitoman must yield the»palm to the 
higher genius and purer virtue of tiie Slavonian comjueror of 
Italy and Africa; but while Alexander and Caesar founded em¬ 
pires, Belisaiius could but win back the dismembered provinces of 
a decaying one. The campaigns of Heraclius are vyorthy of a 
place beside those of Hannibal himself, but all that destiny 
allowed him was to chastise in his own ronlm a foe whom he had 
seen encamped around the walls of his capital. The stern Ico¬ 
noclasts arrested the progress of degradation at home and abroad; 
they drove back the irresistible Saracen, they reformed the ad¬ 
ministrative machine, and strove to re-establish a purer faith and 
worship. They gave indeed three centuries of grcitness to an 
empire which they found on the brink of ruin; but even they 
did but preserve, rcstoi'e, revivify; the mission of original crea¬ 
tion w as denied even to them. The glorious ^J^lacedonian dynasty 
reformed a corrupted government, and recovered the dissevered 

S rovinces of the empire; they trampled on the now decaying 
foslem, tiny smote down the asj)iriug J5ulgarian, they checked 
the first invasion of the great northern aggressor, and the By¬ 
zantine ruler receiving the homage of the vanquished liussian 
beneath the ransomed w alls of Silistria, presented a happy omen 
lor th<‘ warriors of our own day. But the mission of JSicephorus 
ond ZImisces and tlie second Basil, was still onl}’ to preserve 
and to restoie; it was among other lands and ruder nations that 
we must look for the men who worked tor the future of their 
postei’ity, and not for the past of their ancestors. At last, when 
all was over, wlicn the political succession of fifteen hundred 
years was doomed to extinction, when the day of restoration, 
reform, and jireservation had all passed by, when the empire had 
shrunk to a single city, and that city contained but one man 
worthy of the name of king or citizen, the last Emperor of the 
Homans could but die in the broach before the onslaught of the 
barbarian, while Italy w’as wasting her strength in the warfare 
of selfish condottieri, and England shedding her best blood 
to decide the genealogical quarrels of the White and the Hod 
liose. 

The yesult of this purely conservative character of the Eastern 
empire is that, though its history is very far from being devoid 
of political instruction, that iiistiuction is of a different and a 
much less attractive character than that of younger and less 
consciou^jjlll pedantic states* It is at once im etutouragement 
and a to all highly civilized communities; it shows the 

vitalim^ich may be imparted to a scientifically constructed 
machiteof government, how great«a superiority is conferred by 
the mere possession of civil and social order u]>on an aged and 
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feeble power, sapported hy little or no n^tklaal feeling, and aujtv 
rounded by fcsh and vigorous enemies. But at the seme time 
it shows tliat that vitality may become something little better 
than “ life-in-death,” aud suggests the idea that there may be 
circumstanees in wbich civilisation and civil government actu¬ 
ally become impediments to human progl'c^^5. 

Again, the history of Constantinople, is little more than the 
record of a despotic power. So far from presenting the interest 
and advantage which must always attach to the history of the 
most insignificant of free peoples, it is hardly the history bf a 
people at all. It is the «!tory of a government, not of a nation,; 
ot a government indeed, which, with all its crimes, for many 
centuries discharged its functions better than any contemporary 
government in tho world, but which never excited that warmth 
of patriotic affection which attaches to the stormiest republic iu 
which the c)ti<seii feels that he himself is a*partner, and often to 
tho vilest despotism exercised by a tyrant who is still felt to be the 
chief of his own people. But the Kmperorof the Uomans never 
hecaine a national sovereign to the Egyptian or the Syrian, or 
even to the Sicilian or IVdopounesian Greek. BwoIIipg for 
ever on tlie memories of the past, the Homan governitient of 
Constantinople never identified itself with any real patriotic 
feelings of the present. The thoughtful .sulnect might indeed 
])erceive on leflcction, that, if enormous tdxcs were extorted 
from him to he spent beyond his c<iiitroI in a distant citv, he 
at least had better protection secured to the remnant of his 
property than any other contoinpor.iry power affbnledj he might 
feel that, if he had no share in the despotic government under 
which ho lived, that despotism was at least an orderly and legal 
despotism, widely different from the anarcliy of the Latin West, 
and from the purely personal govoruraeuts of the Mahometan 
, nations. But these reflections could only raise an intellectual 
acquiescence, a tranquil conviction that, on the whole, tho Eo- 
man emph’e was a valuable institution; thej could noverexcite 
those feelings of loyalty and patriotism vv Inch armed the old Athe¬ 
nian on behalf of his democracy, the French noble on behalf of 
his king, tho Highland vassal on behalf of the chieftain of his 
own race and kindred. Again, the history of the empire is too 
much the mere history of the capital. The Roman empire had 
begun as the municipal government of a single city; tliat city 
ceased indeed to give more than a name to the |>ower into whicK 
it had grown, but tho New Rome stepped exactly into tho place 
of the old. Almost the only responsibility imposed on the Em¬ 
peror was that of keeping the Byzantine populace in good hu¬ 
mour ; the spoils of the provinces were devoted to xnaintain 
pomp of the imperial court and the pleasures of the imponal city. 
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The Kotnan Senateyand People—that is to say, the municipality 
and the inch of Con«itantinoplc—required their “hhineiu et Oir- 
renscb” down to the last ages of the oniyiire; and as tinit empire 
diminished in extent, additional burthens had to be laid upon 
the still remaining provinces, rather than one jewel-be plucked 
fh)ni the crown of the lioman Emperor, or one spectaclo the less 
be exhibited to amuse the vacant hours of the Konian people. 

No\v, though many of these characteristics of the By/iantine 
government w'ere aggravated—some were the reverse—in the 
(lays of its decay, yet many of them existed in full force during 
the days of its glory; many of them were but the continuations 
of the state of tilings in that older Roman empire with which it 
so proudly boasted its identity. And they are all characteiistics 
which tend to diminish the interest and attractiVvness of the 
InStory. The professed historian and the political philosopher 
A’vill alvva\s see that its inteiiiiinable annals may, if duly sifted, 
jiresent him with abundant material for profitable reflection; 
even the reader for mere amusement will find, here and tlierc, 
much to gratify the love of startling and romantic anecdote and 
adventure. But the-'O things do not lie on the snifaco; the 
interest and \ alue of the histoiy does not at once force itself into 
promiuence, like that of old (jtieoccorof medifeval Europe; (Con¬ 
stantinople has no Leonidas or Harold, no Aristomones or 
Wallace, no Clei^thoncs, Licinius, or De JMontfort. By/antine 
history is not, as sciolists imagine, a meic record of crimes ainl 
weakness, hut tlie virtue and greatness which it exhibits in 
abundance are, for the most part, of a nature less attractive to 
tlic imagination tliaii those displayed in many other ages and 
countries. 

Again, it has greatly tended to the neglect of this ]>ortion of 
liistorv, th.it, in the days of the real greatness and glory of the 
I>^.iantine empire, it stood almost alone, and had but little 
connexion wifli those countries with whose liistory we arc most 
lamiliar; while, in those later times when it was brought into 
closer intercomac with the western nations, it did really, to a 
great extent, deserve the contemptuous language wliich is erro- 
neoiisl} extended to its wliole duration. Because the. empire of 
the Palaoologi was a woiii-ont and contemptible state, people 
forget the interval of six centuries, and leap to the conclusion 
tliat the mighty monarchy of the Iconoclasts and the Macedo¬ 
nians presented an identical aspect. The greatness of Constan¬ 
tinople belongs to tho period from the eighth to the eleventh 
century, including some of the darkest times of wostcni history, 
each European state hardly knew its immediate iieigh- 
‘’Jo’hra, and consequently knew infinitely loss of tlie imperial city 

the other end of the world. Again, what little Connexion 
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ilid take place between the East and the Wgst had chiefly refer- 
eii(‘o to ecclqpiastical questions. Consequently, it has either 
been viewed in a partisan way by opposing sides, or else has 
been involved in the common contempt with which ecclesiastical 
controversies have been too often covered. The Isaurian Leo 
and Constantino have been admired, dett'itcd, or despised, as 
]>artios in the great Iconoclast dispute, by many who have been 
entirely ignorant of their character as the renovators of the 
Kouiaii monarchy. In temporal matters East and West liad 
Ijjttle to do with one another, cither in war or peace, and 
when they had, it could but seldom aftect either France or 
England, tlic countries to w’hich the historical studies of the 
majority arc commonly confined. Hence, the ages of Constan- 
tinopolitan greatness are often simply ignored. Even well- 
informed historians, when learnedly tracing the scattered vestiges 
of Roman power in Western Europe, often nvrite as if the legiti¬ 
mate successors of that power had not still existed by the shores 
of tlie Bosporus, and not onl^ existed, but ruled over a larger 
and more fiourishing empire than any other in the contemporary 
w orld. I'his was very romai’kably shewn in the rearrangement 
of academical studies at Oxford, wJien the study of “Ancient” 
and of “ Mod(*rn” history was so strangely divided. The whole 
c\istcncc of the Eastern Empire is a standing protest against 
any sucli division.* It will not do to say, that “ancient” his¬ 
tory ended, and “modern” history began, in 470, wlien, for 
lUMrly a tlionsand years later, the whole system of Roman and 
Cre''k civilisation continued to flourish in what was, lor tlircc- 
lourths of that time, the liiost wealthy and populous portion of 
Kuro])e. We cannot possibly transfer to the clas‘. of “modern” 
historians, writers who record a policy uninterruptedly continued 
from that of imperial Rome, in a language differingf in no 
essential respect from that of Xenophon and Demosthenes. 
Nor will it do to postpone the line of demarcation to 14.53, when 
every element of the “modern” world had been in being for 
centuries, and when the fenilal system had almost shared the 
extinction of its imperial rival. When we remember that the 
knights fought at Wakefield and Towton might, if they had 
])leased, nave fought, like the Varangians two centuries before, 
tor the throne of Constantine and Augustus, wc may sufficiently 


-* The e\istencQ of the Bjzantino empire was urged at the Ume in Oxford, 
against the proposed diviMou. See Freeman’s TkovgkU on the of Jf/iOorjif 
Oxford, 1849, p. P. S, p. 5, In the divinion of subjeeta proposed hy the late 
('ommiseion, the unity of history is recognised, and a single distinot histtnrical 
school recommeuded._^/?(y)ort, pp. 73, 75. 

ill style and sentiment, of course, the difforeneo is infinite, but in mere 
language, mere syntax and forms oi‘ words, thcic is next to none. 
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soe tliat no formal ^'no of demarcation oan be drawn between 
tbo two periods. 'The Eastern emjnre is the sui^st witness to 
the essential unify of all history. , 

tt is pretty clear that the Oxford reformers never thought of 
the Byzantine liistory at all: it did nut occur to U>cin that it 
conld possibly form any portion of an liistorical course. Fifty 
years back, the mediaeval history of the West w.as equally 
neglected; men “wished to know nothing of those ages whicli 
knew' nothing.” From the mediaeval history of the West this 
mist is now removed, but »)ver the mediaeval history of the East 
it still unhappily hangs. fiCt us hope that, fifty years hence, 
the labours of Mr. Finlay, and of those who cannot f.iil to follow 
him in the path which he has opened, will niakv it as discredit¬ 
able to be ignorant of the exploits and institutions of the Leos 
and the Basils, as it already is to be wholly unacquainted with 
those of ('harlcinagno and St. Lewis. 

Since the time of (lihbon hut little has been done, in our own 
country at least, tov\'ards this desirable consummation; and wo 
liavo already shown that (libhou may not improbably have done 
almost as much to retard as to promote it. To one book, how¬ 
ever, of coinjiarotivcly liumlde pretensions, we should be wanting 
in gratitude if we failed to refer witli no .small commendation. 
Wo mean Dr. (‘coke Taylor’s “ Overthrow of the Jioman Em¬ 
pire;" which, ill sevcial very important respects, goes far to 
realize the ideal of an historical school-book. While it miglit 
easily be Mirp.iftscd in depth and power, it vMmld l»c no slight 
task to o\cel its merit in point of aiuMiigeinent and narration. 
Dr. Taylor knew thoroughly well what points of his story, what 
national institutions and personal advontui'es, were be^t calcu¬ 
lated to attract the youthful mind ; in ])oint of stjlo he is hy 
far the most graphic of our writers for boys, and in point of 
accuracy, if not infallible, yet certainly far above the average. 
Wo well remember its efteots in our own case : from it we first 
learned that there was a great historical world, wliich retn&ined 
untrodden by Dr. Goldsmith or Mrs. Markham ; it opened our 
eyes to the exisleneoof somfething beyond tlie vulgar curriculum 
of Greece and Borne, Franco and England; entrancing, indeed, 
we found tlie romantic tales of By'zantine emperors aim Persian 
kings, and .still more permanently valuable was the impression 
which it made upon our mind <jf the unity of history, of the 
im gjyMgt ^lity of Hellenic literature and Eoman power. For 
incui|P!idvanced readers, the Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Bl^^lrapiiy has set an admirable example, by including in its 
collection the whole series of Grecian writers and Boman states- 
mert down to the very close of the erapire. 

Still, Mr. Finlay stands quite alone in possession of the credit 
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of i>iving us flie first real stan<Ianl Jiistorjof ♦his most important 
period. Except .so far as it entered into the spimme of (libbon, 
\sh(>, afreivalJ, ‘lixes but a mere sketch, his ground was (juitu 
uiiorcupied. Ko one probably niJI think his ehiim serioui.lv 
einlaiiiTered by any proNious rights on the part of Sir tJames 
Enioivni ^J’<Mineiit. 1’hat gentleman, whe'- Mr. Kinei'son, put 
fbrtli tuo Aolumes of “ Tlie llistorv of Modern (ircece, from its 
(hiiKjufSt b^. the llonians, n.c. lUI, to the Present'J'iine.'’ M’c 
may ol).ser\o, that the line bctwi mi “Ancient” and “Modern” 
i^ hero drawn at Mummins, instead of at cither (hloaeer or 
Mahotnet; so that the world must have been in error in looking 
on (h'cero and Tacitus, Diodorus and Plutarch, as authors 
belongiiiir to the “Ancient” di\isi<)n, P»nt really Sir #1. h. 
3Vnnent\ woik, so far ms we are coneerned with it, docs little 
more than indicate that .i better book might be written on the 
subject. It is thoroughly weak both in coHcejition and execu¬ 
tion, iinjdt'asing in shb', feeble in narr.itive, and full of jiorteii- 
toiis blundir'^. Mr. Einl iv ha ^<My cpiietly pointed out one or 
two; we cannot help addiim a few floweis of our own culling. 
^• 11 ’ ilamcs's ideas of JU/nntire hi‘-toi\ maybe inferivd from 
M»l. i. p. .■)(], where he telK us that the “ fin.il ocurthiow” of the 
Ihdgaiians was accoiiijilished b'' “ i’aldwin 11. in a.d. 979.” 
Imagine the !Sla\ir ol the Jinlgari.iiis confounded either with 
the bdemish captiAi* of doannice, or ebe with tlu' im])orial men¬ 
dicant whom the fiisl Paheologns expelled horn the thri nc of ' 
(^»nstantinople.•' 2Sor is he more hu kv among the Western 
than among the lOastein (’lesars. “ Pnsleiic k JI. of (rermany” 
appearsfji 72) asu “k.idiiig monarch ol ('Ini'-teiidom" in J IH,\ 
along with “Philip Align tus of France and Kichaid of Eng- 
l.md; ’ wlule, in p. 1.77, Frederick HI. is apparently lepresentod 
as reigning in 13.78. His ethnology may he ajipreciated by his 
dcserihing the “Sekui” as “ anoth'M* biMiich of the liulgarians,” 

(p. ,77,) and from tlu' following lueid descrijition of the Catalan 
compierois of tlu Atlienian dnehy—“This band of errant war¬ 
riors, composed of vaiious nationsj ami said fo have been of Gothic 
or Airabian viinn^ bad been actively cm))lo\od <lurmg the wars 
ol Sicily, under the standards of Anjou or Arragen.” 

AVith no better rival than tliis, Mr. Finbay may be fairly said to 
liave the field all to himself. His vtiiumes are a permanent and 
most valuable addition to IJiitish lubtorical literature ; as North 


* 1 hcTP‘>ooms to be .-omt impf 111 tralilr obscurifj bmodinp; o\cr tluw Tbi'ga- 
inn wai«, winch, ne\eithcKss, iiitfllic l)l.^ ciioin;li in the p.igfs of All. Fiii- 
lo We met, joiiictime ,1,0, with .1 bool, on ll.c ‘‘ niiiiibi.in I’lincipaJiticp,” bj a 
‘ lliitisli Kcvidonl of Twenty li.irs in ihc P.i^t ” I'lom tliH, among other 
ciniou'. iiifoi'iinition, wo oxtiacttd tin? moviI lad thiit Jvim /itotucts was a Jiul^a- 
/ tan I me ' 
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British Rcviowcrs s\o may add our satisfaction tliat tludr autlior 
belongs to the northern division of our islniuU Mr. Finlay 
possesses some of the highest (jualilies of a hitstorlfwi in a very 
romarkahle degree. For deep and original research, /or a coni- 
prehensivo grasp of his Miljjeet, and above all, f®r a hohl and 
independent s])irit of inquiry^ he may take Ids place among the 
very greatest historical writers of our time. Ho is no caterer 
to popular taste.s, but asjnros to the higher character of their 
reformer. lie has boldly uiulertakeii an unpojmlar subject, 
worked it out to the bottom, and manfully ehaliengcd for it that 
aTnount of jjublic attention which it has hitherto failed to attairi. 
lie also brings to his task a f|ualillc.ition whb-li, in biich hands 
as In.-., is an hnmeasuruhl'! advantage, though in {e«>bler ones it 
often prove-) a snare. lie has passed Iiis lilc in tlie cou.Jries and 
amojig the penj)Ie of wliieh he writes. Too often mere scholars 
make their aeCjuainfemVe with tlie past history of a country an o\- 
euse for ignorar)ce of its j)resent state. Too often jnerc travellers 
think tii.it h.iving passed through a country entitles tlicm to 
doginati/e w illmnt research njam its ])ast history. Mr. Finlay 
Is (spudly at home in !»olh; ^ he hrings tlie jiast and the pre.''ent 
to hear u])on one another. Ilis calm intolleet, his jiersonal ex- 
]>erieiK*e, Ids profouncl rc'-earch, and Ids sound jiolitieal \iews, 
would render him the man of all others to scatter the crowd of 


clsatlcrers njion oriental subj<‘cts, by an impartial and dccisi\e 
\ie\v of tlie great eontroverss of onr timc.s. 


IJnt, on till' other liaiui, we must confess that the great uverits 
of Mr. Finlay are, to a certain extent, balanced by some <|ua- 
lities winch do not, ind'^i'd, detract from the sterling nuTit oI his 
volume-', Imt wliich, w- K :ir, will very malerially inlorferc with 
their gisieral pojmlarity and immediate ellbct. Mr. Finlay has 
written far more for the jn’ofessed historian than for the gemral 
r<’;i<!('r. He has sliown that Ilvzantinc and modimval (ireek 


Iji.'.tory may he made far more attractive and pujadar tlian it 
liillurto has been, but he has hardly himself achieved the work 
of making it so. Hi must be content to be the pioneer to other-', 
who will duublU.'S take up his \iews and tiirow them into a 
form more likely to jirove generally acceptable. He will cer¬ 
tainly not be read like Tlnnie or Robertson or Gibbon ; lie will 
hardly atlaii.—those of his volumes which were published sutK- 
ciently early liave not attained—oven to the measure ol popularity 
which attaches to Mr. Grote. The latter brought to ids work 
a w’ell-known jiolitieal name, and np])ealed more directly to the 
general political jihilosoplior. Every one knew that Athenian 
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liistorv fontainoil much })olilIcal inrormatlon: Mr. Fiulay ap- 
))iar>, like Stfi'pbisulcs, 'vsith Ihs iiead on the block, as an apolo- 
i;ist to jMOio I lint oven the tlc'.piit'd I’y Aantino historv biih some- 
tliiiii]; to he Slid ior ii al'so. iVIr. Finlay will ahva_> s bo appreciated 
by tlic ‘-elec t*lcw', but ho lianlK aj)]joaI'j to tlio t.yinj)athies of the 


Diany. 

'J’lioro are also some nioio strictly literary defects in oiir 
aiiihor’s wrilines. Hi', style is not remarkable any way, neither 
consjii^iously ^ood nor consjnei onsly tlio reverse; he always 
wi’ites^lie Knjilish language grammatically and intelligibly, 
winch ill these days is really no sniall jiraise; but he is scarcely 
ovei graphic or el()(jiieiit, iveii whore graphic ami elo<jueiil 
wiitiiig wouhl sc(‘iu forced upon him by Ins subject. He is also 
deenh'dh deflei('iit iu louling, and describes tbo ki'-t fall of Con- 
-t mtinople with hardly more emotion than an ordinary murder 
ot an liiiipoior, or ovcoinmunieition ol u Fatri.irch. His nar- 
rifi\o ii not alwa>s well arranged, ami lie has no very deKniti* 
idi ‘1 uf what M,i< aulay calls “ In'toiical persjH'ctive.” Tliat i& to 
say, he olUn nairalos \oiy insignificant matters in as much 
detail as \eiv important one**. Ho is fir greater in commoiit 
iImii in nauMtion; his loHeoliotis are ulwavs sound, gonorally 
«aiginal, ami aio olton very vigorously expressed, lint they 
often eome in awkwanllv, and sometimes degi'iierato into weari- 
some lepetitions. Mr. Finl.iy falU into the n.itural temptation 
ol an i]<ologi tie wliter, and is too often reminding his readers— 
“ Voii '-ee my Jiy/aiitines eould do something worth writing 
ahont, whatever peojile say.” It is also a misfortune, though 
one iieihaps unavoidable in a book wiitten in tile aiieieiit 
ami ))iinted in the modern Atben-, that these vf)luine.s are 
full of stMious misjii’intN, sometimes a little puzzling, as when 
the worth “ Komans’' and “ Komaiis” excliaiige places. Tliore 
is a formidable list of errata, which, by the way, illustrates the 
old quostiou about keeping the keepers, as among the corrigenda 
themselves wo read of the Fiuperor Theodocius. 

JMr. Finlay, again, has written four volumes, on kindred sub¬ 
jects indeed, but which do not strictly form four consecutive 
volumes of a connected work. They embrace two subjects wiiich 
can hardly be separated, but which still arc not precisely iden¬ 
tical ; the political history of the Byzantine Fmpire, and the 
history of the condition of the Greek nation during its existence. 
J\lr. 1’inlay ap[>oar.s to have uinlertaken the latter fn.st, and to 
have only advanced to the more extensive subject as an after¬ 
thought. A certain amount of confusion and repetition iu tlie 
arrangement of the volumes is tlie mcessary result. Mr. Finlay 
first publidied Ids Greece uiider the Bomaus,” as long ago as 
Ibil. This was primarily devoted to the “Condition of the 
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Groc'k Nation from the time of its Conquest by the Jioniaiis 
until the Extiiietioii of tho Koiiian Kmpiro in thej^ast, [a ])hrase 
to which we sliall recur,] n.(\ 140- a.d. 717.” Sociaidarily, it 
could not fail to include a sketch of the general histojy of tlic 
Eastern Enjj)ire during that )»eriod. His secomUuoik, “ Me¬ 
diae al Greece and IVebi/ond,” narrates in detail tlie liistory of 
tho various states formed in Old Greece, “ frotn it>(k)nquest 
bv tlie ('rusad(*rs to its Con(|ue>,t by llie Turks it also con¬ 
tains a distinct history of the Tra]>ezuntine Empire, \\jjicli liap- 
]>ens to be bound in the .same ^olulne, but ^^hich is essentially a 
separate ^^ork. This arranotinent, it be .seen, leaves a t^ap 
from 717 to 1204. Some excellent introductory chapters of 
tho “ Medi.'cval Greece.” give, lio\\e\er, a brn ‘-ketch of Greek 
and lj\zantinc affair.s during that ])eriofl. Finally, 1 * puhlislies 
his compleO* hi.story of “ I'Ik' n>/.niline and Greek Einj)i](‘s,” 
from 7Id till 1 lo3.'^^hich, ofcour.se, goe.s over the fsanio ground 
again more* in det.ail, and ijuolvos con.sider.ible iej)etition. 'I'lie 
best way to read the hooks is to cmninence with ““ (Jrecce under 
the liomans;'* then to reail the “ i»}/antine Empire,” down 
to 1201; and to reg.ird the remaining pea non of its socoiul 
\oIume, and the “ Metli.e\al (irt'cco and'J'rebizond,” a*- det.iclied 
histories ot the \arious fr.i^nients into wlilch the Empire was sjilit 
up alter 1201; tlie liatiu Emj)ire of Con‘4anti«iople, the Greek 
Empires <»f Nicasi, (''ouslautijuqde, and 'rrel)i/oM(t, and the 
various ])iinr iji.dith s Greek ami Frank, fonutled in aneient 
Hellas and the immediately eonterniii.eus countries. 

J»ut it will he oh'-eined tint Mi‘. I'inlay’s pl.ni does not ex¬ 
haust the history either ot the IFzantlm. Einjiire or ol the Greek 
race. After 1201, h< trace.s in detad the a aiious states in Old 
Greece, the Greek Enqiire, first of Niciea and then ol (.'onstan- 
tinoph', and the Empire of 'rrehi/oml. lint hy eotdining liis 
narrative exclusively to the perpetually dnninisliitig Greek Em¬ 
pire of Coiistantinojjle, he lets pass out of ^i(•w the fate of the 
very important northern provinces which a<«sinne<l imiependeiice 
as the Byzantine power became enfechled. ThiiSj the great 
kingdom, and fu* u time Empire, ol yer\ia, and the second 
Bulgarian or Wiillucliian kingdom, cotnc in only for very scanty 
and incidcaital notice. Tet these lia<l been integral parts of tho 
Byzantine Emjiire, and their growth and their absorption by the 
Ottoman ])ower are suhjeet.s fully as important,both in themselves 
and with reteronce to pre.sent a*i'airs, us the 1‘atc of the other 
fragment of tho empire which survived at Constantinople. I'he 
Servian Stc|>hcn Hushan styled hiinsell JCmperor of Bomania, 
and ruled over a far larger portion of the dominions of Leo tlie 
Third and Basil the iSecond than fell to the lot of the Greek 
who retained possession of the imperial city. These are countries 
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of wliicli just now \vc want to know a ^rcat deal; W'liilc, dt)wn 
to the hf'roic ®lo ‘'0 Avhieli mleeins its degradation, no hihtory is 
less wortluwriting in detail than that of the miserable dymioty 
ol‘ Pala'ologus. 

j'\nd as t» the history of tlio (Jivek nation, Mr. Finlay has 
prcttv ^^e]l exliausted its destinies, diuing *’ e ])rescribed period, 
in t)l(l (ireeoe, at (Vmstantinople, and at Trcluzond; hut he has 
said liardly anything ol' tliat important portion of it uiiieh fell 
under the dominion of Venice, lie details the h^^tory of the 
Princes of Acliaia ami the Dukes of iho Archipelago, but he 
passes by tho revolutions of Crete, (^prus, and Corcu’a. lOven 
such an event as the final takiim of '^rhosS'doniea hv the Otto 
mans is only incidentally alluded to, because it had but a mo¬ 
ment hi fore passed from the sway c-f the double-headed eagle of 
llyzanlimn to that of the winged lion of St. Mark. Again, 
aniilh.or subject presents itself closeh coniTOcted both w'itli the 
lii.'.torv of the JJ\/.antine ICmpire and of tho (livck nation. 
Soutliern Italy and Sicilv wvi ‘ for ages ns thoroughly (ircek, 
and were for !i long time as Integra! portions of tho Eastern 
ICmpire, ai Attica, or Ionia, or IJy/antium itsell'. Now they 
.ire (Ircek no longer, and that ajipareutly w'ithout any extermi¬ 
nation or e\|m]sion of tlie (iivek inhabitants, dhe (Ircek lan¬ 
guage and the (Jrcek religion suiwivisl the establishment of 
iSar.'icen lOiniis and Noimun Kings; by what means they gra¬ 
dually died aw'ay is evidently a subject for the historian ot the 
(ircek j’ace. 


it ma\ be saiil that many of the subjeets we have moiitioncd 
belong to Ottoman, \"enolian, or Neapolitan history, as much 
or more than to Creek or lly^antiiie. lint they belong to Creek 
history also, and arc cjuitc cajiable of being treated from a Creek 
])oint of ^iew^ Wo should be delighted to hear that Mr. Einlay 
contemplates completing liis cycle by a vi'lume or \olumo.s em¬ 
bracing them. We know of no man in Europe so thoroughly 
cajiabie of doing jui.tice to some at least of their number. 

Air. Finlay divides the whole duration of tho imperial power 
in the East into three division.^, the Eastern Jvoman Empire, 
the IJvzantino, and the Creek. The division, as he traces it out, 
is n real and important one, hut the names, and csj)ecially the 
language employed by Mr. ]'^inlay, are calculated to mislead. 
Tliey mark three great c])oehs in the history of tho Empire, but 
tlio names might lead the reader to supjioso a more sudden and 
pereejdible change than happened in at least the former of tho 
two cases. When in his first title-page lie talks of the ex¬ 
tinction of the Kotnaii Eiiijiire in the East'’ in 717, a reader, 
ignorant of the history, would certainly imagine some event 
analogous to the extinction of the Greek Empire in 1453, some 
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ovtM’wljolininiT ooinjiipst, or, at all ovoiit's, sonio rornarkahlc trans- 
t'T of the iiiijurial )>(n\t‘r Irom one raco or dynasty to another. 
l>ut all that is really meant is, that one of the ordinary revolu¬ 
tions, following a jwriod of extreme misfortune and confusion, 
placed a man of commanding ability on the throne, ^^ho 
thoroughly reformed and re-oi’gani/ed the Empire, and that, 
after this reform, the old llomun element was far less conspi¬ 
cuous than before. The lionian Empire gradually changed 
into a llyzantine one, but one can hardly talk of the “ extinction 
of the Koman Empire” as if they were two diflerent thirjgs. 
J)own to the last J*al;fologns, the sovereign of (lonstantinojde 
recognised no title but tliat of Einperov of the Homans, ami 
down at least to the capture by the Orus.ulers the ])olitical 
identity of the Empire nith that of old Home k 'lained un¬ 
broken. “Alexius V.,” as Mr. Einlay says, “ wliom the Ci'u- 
aa«l(‘rs hurh'd from the summit of th<* '^i’heodosian column, was 
the lineal ])olitical representative of (’onstantine and Augustus'’ 
'riie claim ol'the n^stored Empire of the Palmologi may be con¬ 
sidered more doid)tful; the old Empire was .sj)lit into a variety 
of fragments, and it nas jmrely accidental that the so\ereigns of 
Nica*a, rather than those of Epirus or Trebizond, bad the good 
fortune to na'ovcr ])ossession of the imperial city. The (Jreek 
Empire of (\)nstantino]ile was a mere im])eiTeet restoration, not 
an unbrok(>n eontinnation; it loxit nearly all Koinan eliaiMcter, 
and became little more than one of the so\eral states, (lixsdc, 
Frank, and Sla\«mie, into \\bifli the old Ilyyantine Em])irc 
had been divided. 


The first period, according to Mr. Finla\’s di\ision, naturally 
joins itself on to that later history of imlepejulent (ireece ^\llicll 
we di.seiissed in a former number, 'fhe ilyzantine I0mj)ir(‘ is 
eharaeteri/ed liy the identification with Koman policy and (Jre- 
cian literature of a vast numln*r of nations who uere neither 


(Jreok nor lioman in blood. It marks the jiermaimnt suprem¬ 
acy of the (ir'*ciaii intellect, unaccompanied hy any j)olitical 
suj)eriority, rather in fact by tlic reverse, on the j)art of the (ireek 
nation. In thi” it was the continuation of the state of things 
commenced by Alexander the (Ireat. Mr. Finlay therefore 
conimenevs his work hy a brief survey of the etleets of Alex¬ 
ander's conquests, in which wc are \/elI pleased to find that full 
justice is douo to the mighty Macedonian. Greece w'ns [K)liti- 
cally humbled, but tlio intellectual empire of the Greek mind 
was exteiuled wherever the arms of her con(|uerors penetrated. 
The Macedonians became practically Grec'k, and men of ])urc 
Hellenic blood flocked to their courts as to the groat centres of 
Gifsek societ}’. Greek philosojdiers and Greek captain.s found 
a wider a)id more brilliant field at Alexandria ami Antiocli and 
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Pergauius, than could be allbrdod by Alheiiis or the citii's of tiu* 
League. 1'lie Greek or Macedonian kings of JCgy[>t andi Abia 
far outshone tliosc who still reigned in the old realm of Philip 
and Alexander. Jh>th Greece and Macedonia were drained of 
their most enterprising sons to form a dominant caste in the 
kingdoms of the Ka.st. Where, as in 4sia Minor, Greek coloni¬ 
zation had had an ini|)ortant inilnonce in earlier times, the 
Alacodonian eoiiquests did but coidirm it; suen countries became 
almost uliolly Greek; the old 1‘nguages and the old national 
feeling'! remained here and there in rude and iineultivated dis¬ 
tricts, but tlie whole intellectual life was Greek. Greek uas tlio 
language ol government, literature, and philosophy; a Lj'C.ionian 
or Jsaiirian literature does not exist, and prob.-ildy never existed. 

Put the case was very dilFercnt in those countries on vhieh 
tlie earlier (jivcian colonisation had Inid lilllo or no elfect, and 
where a very old and distinctly marked civilisation existed, cap¬ 
able of resisting all external inlluonces. (Syria and Egypt were 
rilled by Macedonian kings, i id contained within their limits 
tln‘ tw'o grmitest cities ol the Grecian world. Put Syria ainl 
Eg}pt neser became Greek; -.Vntioch and Alexandria always 
rem.iined Givi'i.in colonies in a loivion land. The intellectual 
and theological nature ol the native S^ nan and lOgyjUiiin was 
never bubflinsl by their jiolilieal conquerors. We fiiul tliis 
im|K)rtant distinction continually recurring in the Pyzaiitino 
historv, and it exists in full force iu our own times. Where 
Anatolia is not Tiirkitih, it is Greek ; no Ante-ILellcnic elements 
survive: but in (Syria and Ejjyiit, the native inhabitantb Iiave 
been vvtdl-nigli exterminated by the sueees'.ive inroads of Per¬ 
sianMacedonians, lioman.s, (S.iraeeiis, Turks, and Fninkb, hut 
where they liavc not jicrished from oil' the face of the cartli, tliey 
still retain their ancient languages, and, in tlrn'r heretical or 
national creeds, they preserve vestiges of those old intellectual 
systems wliich held sway before any of llieir successive conquer¬ 
ors had appeared upon the lield oi'lilstory. 

I'hroiigli this wide extension of a Greek intellectual oinpirc, the 
(ireek intellect became entirely divorced from any true Greek 
patriotism. Old Greece became a very insignificant portion of 
the Grecian world, when the ablest Greeks were the ministers, 
generals, and flatterers of distant kings. In the former state of 
things, the colonial Greek of Spain or of the Taiirie Gliersone- 
sus had indeed no immediate tie wliicli bound him to Attica or 
J'elopoiinesiis, but lie bail a local patrioti.sm for his own city, 
and retained a reverence for the original seat of his race. The 
Alacedonian Greek retained neither feeling; he had no piitriot- 
isin or nationality whatever, and was readv to hecomc tlie ser- 
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vnnt of any despot’at nliose court Greek literature and pliilosopliy 
formed a fasliiomdile recreation. ^ 

Gradually the whole Gravo-Miicedonian w'orld was gathered 
in under the universal dominion of Rome. One vestige of Gre¬ 
cian liheity alone remained. Far away, on the northern shores 
of the Fusiiie, in that lei tile jicninsula, which one age lilJed 
willi Grecian and another with Genoese civilNation, but which 


is now' reduced to ser\e as tho battle-lield of barbarian despots, 
the city ol Cheison remained, the only survi\or of those free 
Greek republics which hatl been once spread from the Tauric to 
tlie Iberian (’liorsone'-us. Dow n to the nintli century it remained 
in close alliance indeed with the lords of Rome and (Vmstanti- 
nople, but in Iree and e(pial alliance, as a sxn'‘reign and inde- 
jiendent state. Hard by its ruins stands the foru< ss of Sebas- 
tojiol, wlierc our countr\men have to dtclile wlicthcr the 
barbarian of Stamboul or of iMoscow' shall lord it over the last 
resting-place ol Hellenic Irecdom. 

With this single exception, the whole (irecian race became 
subject to the uni\ersal s<-eptreof the (^io^ars, and the pnwiuces 
ofjSIaced onia and Achaia formed but a very small jioition of 
tliosi* rt'gions in which tin* Grecian race was intidleetually domi¬ 
nant. 'I lie Gieek intellect, divorced from Gieek ])atriotism, 
soon began to tin.I even a voider field than duiiiig the Maetdo- 
nian ])eiiod. 'fho monarchy in which the Greeks were swal¬ 
lowed up displayed from its verv commencement man} of those 
characteristics which it retaineel in the davs when they them- 
selve.s jcmainetl the hast <K*cupiers ol its name and heritage, 
h’rom the liist ihilms to the last Ikda'ologus, the Roman emjiire 
was a power and ii t a nation. Its soldiers, its mlnistei'', its 
empcuois, wei'e gatlnrcd from all the races surroumling the Me¬ 
diterranean. ^Vc speak of the Romans” in Hritain or in Gaul; 
but wo too often 1‘orget that by that name is imjilied merely 
sulijeets of the Roman empire, and not descendants of tlie 
Roman blood. The Roman aianies of Gonstantine, of Trajan, 
of Agricola, would liavc beiai as little recognised as Roman bv 
Camillns or even (‘ieero, as those of Helisarius, of Zimisccs, or 
of JManiiel Comnenus. .Vlfer the rights of Roman citizenship, 
already ]'.sses.sed by inclivulual families and cities in every 
corner ol the empire, were finallv extended to all its inhabitants 
without distinction, the (iaul, the Spaniard, the civilized Jiri- 
ton, regarded himself as a R man. Gnly in rude hall-con¬ 
quered provinces or in those which retaiin'd a much anterior 
civilisation, did the earlier nationalities surviv c. Such was the 
case with the Syiian and the Egyjitian, with the Moor, the 
Basque, the Gael and f'ymry of our own island. Then, too, (.lid 
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the Greek find Iiimsell’ transformed into a Koinan also; in old 
I{olla«^ indee Isomc vestiges of Hellenic institutions still lingered 
on, hut olil Hellas was well-nigh forgotten by the Greek-speaking 
Kotnan eitizens of ibe great eitie.'> of the East. 

Ill thus .incorporating states so superior to itself in arts 
and cixill'.ation ns the Grivco-Macedimiao kingdoms, the Ro¬ 
man empire sowed the first seeds of its own ultimate di\ision. 
'I'he people of the west became really liomani/ed ; they not 
only bore the liomaii name, but tliev adojited the Roman 
language and ci\ilisation, and handed them on to their own 
'reutonie conquerors. Hut the Romans of the East were Ho¬ 
mans only in their j>olitical capacity; their language and in¬ 
tellectual enltnie w'as Greek; patriotism or real nationality 
tliey liad none. At length the principal seat of the imperial 
go\er1inu‘nt was fixed in a (in-eiaii city; one of true Hellenic 
origiin wliieli lintl been u free c<nnmcreiai repnhiie before jRa- 
eedoniaii^ or Romans had been heard of. Tlu* formal aspt‘ct 
of this change was less iinpoi'-mt than might at first sight ap- 
; its impoitance was wholly in its results. The* imjierial 
go\(‘rimient was not transl'eired iroiii Rome to lUzantiuin; 
Romo had aln a ]y I eised to be an iiiqieria] residence. When 
all the inhabitaii's «jt the empii‘(' were alike iiomans, tlicir com¬ 
mon so\eieign was no more' lioimd to tlie original Romo than 
to any other cil\, and Milan and Nieomedeia were found by 
Diocletian and Ins eolleagin’s to bo f.ir more [jractical centres of 
adruinistraliun. \\ hat Coiistantino did was to make a still 
bettor ehoiee, and to e>tabJisli Ids new e'qatal in a more formal 
and systematic way. Hut nothing eonld be larther from bis 
irnaginati*)!! tliari to fonml a th’cek or a Il^zantine empire. IIis 
city v\as tlic Xtwv Rome, and succeeded exactly to ibe jiosition 
of the old. It was a great Roman colony, like Corinth, or Ni- 
copolis, or (hirthagc, on a gramler scale. The New Rome had 
its senate and people, its consnks, its prefect, its whole govern¬ 
ment, everything hut its heathen worsliij), identical with the old. 
It iK'ver identified itself with any particular portion of the em¬ 
pire, aiul always remained, even heyond its other portions, a city 
eminently devoid of all nationality. Vet, as planted in the 
midst of the Grecian world, a strong Greek element could not 
b(* excluded. T’he iin])erial city became, what Alexandria had 
hitherto been, the great centre of Greek intellettual life. Greek 
soon became the ordinary speech, and Latin tho mere state lan¬ 
guage of legislation and public business. .Justinian ])ut forth 
liis great legal system in a language whicli, even after the 
coiuiuest of Italy and Africa, was unintelligible to the majority 
of his subjects; and his later edicts were more wisely issued in 
both languages. Gradually even legislation was obliged to con- 
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fine itsolf to the tongue u^(lcr^tlUKle(l ol tlic peonlo; and the 
strange spectacle was presented of un Emperor of the Romans; 
a Patriarch of New iionic, a Iloinan »Senatc and People, glory¬ 
ing in the Homan name, and deriving their whole ])olitical ex¬ 
istence from a Roman source, but in whose eyes th/j speech of 
Erjnius, and Tacitus, and Chiudian, was simply the despised 
idiom of wc'^tern heretics and barbarians. 

F)’om this period Constantinople remained for a long scries 
of centuries tlio greatest eitv of Euroj)e. For nine hundred 
years, from its foundation by Constantino to its rapture by tlieCru- 
sa<lers, the city of the Cu’sars constantly aecumuhited the treasures 
of art, and wealth, and literature, wlnle the nations of tin* west 
remained in the gloom and eonlusion of the i> nl dark ages. Jt 
was, indeed, a gloom and a confusion, out of which a light and 
order were to .sjiring better than Iiv/antium ever knew; Itut, at 
the time, the 10a.it, cojitr.isted witli the West, presented the spec¬ 
tacle of ci\ilisation opposed to haihari-'in, of'dvil order con¬ 
fronted witli anarch}. During Mr. Fiida}'s first jieriod, Con¬ 
stantinople remained tlie capital of an empire who.se identity 
with tliat of ohl Ixome cannot be called in (juestion. It should 
never he forgotten that wliat is commonly called the fall of the 
Western Em])ire in 47G wa^, in its formal and technical aspect, 
the reunion of the subordinate empire of the West with the pa 
rjimount monarchy of Constanlinople. The Roman Emperors 
of the E.ist, during the fifth century, deput(‘d an imjieiial col- 
Icagno to the go\eminent of It.dy, and at its clo'^o eommitlc'd 
the same task to the imjierial lientenanis, the barbarian Kings 
Odoacer and 'I'heodorie. In the next generation these lolty 
claims became a vorit'ible reality, and the sole JJom.in Emjieror 
—Imperator Cte.sar F .ivins .Jnstinianus Augustus—ruled over 
nearly the same lerritorie.s as < ’on>tantine ami Theodosius. Bri¬ 
tain, Gaul,and Northern Spain were indeed iirecoverahh lost,but 
from Calpe to the Eujdirates the Roman ptiwer still survived, 
and still discharged its old and characteristic functions. 'I'lirough 
Asia, Africa, Egyjjt, Thrace, Illyricum, Italy, Sieily, Sardinia, 
and Southern Spain, there still went forth a decree from Ctesar 
Augu.stus that all the world should he taxed. Some indeed of 
these conquests wci’c hut evanescent, but Southern Italy was 
retained for five hundred years, and when the storm of Maho¬ 
metan invasion hurst njion the empire of Hcraclius, that prince 
still reigned, not only at Coiistant’noplc, at Ale-xandria, and at 
Antioch, but at Jiomc, at Syracuse, and at Carthage. So little 
indeed wa.s the Roman empire identified with its Grecian por- 
timis, that llitaelius himself once*"' contemplated transferring 


* This has cnmi.ioiliy hciii considi r( (1 ns a iiioio net of eowarrlicc, not a vciy 
liktiy iiiotnc in the future coiujuci'or of Persia. The i'^z.uitinc wiitor'<, of 
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tilt* seat of government to the thoroughly Latin city «f (’'.ir- 
tliage, ns his gciosccndant Const.ins did toT tlic old Home itbolf. 
(JonstantiMojdo, itself a city absolutely without nationality, re¬ 
presented the mere administrative being of the IJoman ])Ower, 
whieh embraced within its jurisdiction alike (irceks and Latins, 
S\ri}ins and Egyptians, and the \Nilder tri''’s of the blavoniau, 
Moorish, and Saracen marclies. 

But in the meanwhile a new Grecian nationality was growing 
up, whose character and develop) jcnt has been excellently traced 
by our aiitlior. The Roman despotism crushed all political 
life, but the C’liristian religion, and tlie Irco constitution of the 
Christian (Mmrcli, ga\e a new field tor man’s int<’llectnal aet’- 
vity. Tlie range of human thought bec.mic almost wholly ru- 
stiicted to thcologieal •'idijects, but w'itbiu tiiat range it reaped 
a plentiful crop indeed of inetajili) sical subtleties and intermi¬ 
nable (outi’o\er«ics. Tlic debates of tbr' ecelesi,i>>ticjd synod 
suc(‘ecdcd to those of tin* aiTt,ri and the senate liousc, and rival 
nations contended with Jinath mas instead of with armies. No¬ 
thing at first sielit ap])ears nnue unprofitable, unpractical, and 
unintelligible than tin* ecclesiastical disj)Utc‘’ which raged from 
the fouith to the scscnlh ccntniy, e\cej)t indcisl the suhsKpient 
disputes as to tlie light on Mount 'Pahor, and whether the soul 
Ind its tnu' locality in the na\el. Westorn eontroversios luuc 
genciMlly been earned on tor something whose practical import¬ 
ance is intelligible at a glance; for the Rope or the Emperor, 
for the mass or the eommniii(»n, for e])iscopacy or preshytory, for 
intrusion or non-intrusion ; but at first sight one does not }»er- 
Cv'i\e wliy dispntmts should anathcmati/i* one aiiotlicr for the 
use of did’erent woids about the inscrutable nn^teiies of the 
Divine nature, when it was impossible for eitlnr pailv to iiU'est 
its favourite s>inhol with any definite oi int( Iligihle meaning. 
Ijiit the difficulty is leinoved vvlicn we ngard them as leally 
national controversies, whidi the circurnstjinees ol the time com¬ 
pelled to assume a theological form. What tlie oithodox and 
loyal (Ireek cursed as a rebellions heresy, was to the Syrian or 
the Egyptian the true national faith of Ins national church, the 
only badge he could retain of a national existence which, though 
trampled on, was not forgotten. Thus theological unity formed 
a new Greek nation out of all tho'«c portions of the empire 
which spoke the (Ti’cek language, and adhered to the faith 
of the orthodox Gieck chureb. As the Greek church and the 


ccrnisc, look upon it hr a •'Jiaiuoiul dti elution of lunpo^t, to HciaLlui<.^ a Uoniun of 
llie Afiic.vn piovmcr, Cmtluim iui}'lil wdl set in ,\ In ttii capital than Coiislan(i> 
imple. Mr Fiiilaj has somt t mi ill it rinml.s on this Mihjirl, niul on the whole 
Ctireer of tlut woiuhtfiil iiiiiii - (intu until i I'r U iiiuns, p 3)m. 
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(ireek nation became so closely identified, the former snnk into 
what, when coinjmrod with western history, apj^ears a slavish 
subserviency to the civil power. Constantinople never ju’odneed 
either a Hildebrand or a Luther; her lon^ line of patriarchs 
seldom aj)pear as onyht but the passive agents of the imperial 
power. But then the Emperor was not, as in the west, a hostile 
in/hienco; ho held his throne by the one tenure of ortlxxlux be¬ 
lief, and he appears as much at home in his ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration as in ei\il or military aflairs. The church and the 
nation were truly one. And this nation, a philological, eccle¬ 
siastical, and political, though no ethnological unity, survives to 
our own day. 'i'he true Creek is marked out by the combina¬ 
tion of language and religion. 'Fhe Russian or the Servian has 
not become Creek, because he has the tie of tvligioi. onlv with- 
out that of larjguagt*: the JMahometan or Latin renegade (»f 
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llelleiiie blood and 'speech, is no longer rccog!)ised as om‘, be¬ 
cause he has the lie of language only without tliat of religion, 
d’he events ol' the seventli and eighth centuries had the efiect 


of cojiden.sing and stnuigthening the empire, by making it nearly 
conterminous with this aitilleial Cn'ck nation. The Arabian 


coiKjuerori of the .'•eventh century did the empire the great 
rervico of depriving it of its troublesome Svriaii and Egyp¬ 
tian possessions, which it h:id been ibuml impo.ssihle to bring 
under the thorouiili control of Roman legislation and Creek 
theology, 'fhe Latin province of Africa soon followed, as tliut 
of Spain had done from other canoes at an earlier time. The 
empire now (’(Jiisisted of the Creek jirovinees, of tlx* exar¬ 
chate of Ravenna, and of tliose ruder nationalities which .still 
existed in Asia and ai tin* Danubian frontier. The avtifieial 


Creek nation was now' prepoinl<*ranl ; the J^atin element was 
confined to a single di.stant province; the old Flirygian and 
Isanrian, the new tSlavonian and iJnlgarian iiationalitie.s, could 
contribute no intellectual element, though the latter might con¬ 
tribute much of moral and military vigour. The Armenian 
territories form the only excej>tion; the}’ contributed an un¬ 
usual proportion of the most vigorous rulers of the empire, l)ut 
they ill m <legrco inatle the cin])ire Armenian or tlirniiiished at 
all from its negativ'o eliaraeter, its Roman ])olity and its (jrcek 
intellect. In the eightli century Latin Italy w’as lust; it might 
a])])ear wonderful that the great emperors of that period allowed 
it to bo lost almost without a struggle. They iloubtless saw that 
the loss wa.s a real gain. ^J'hey themselves had not a particle of 
(freek nationality; most of them were not Greeks in blood and 
hardly in language, and their whole political being was still Ro¬ 
man ; hut they saw that the possession of Italy was no source of 
strength or of wealth, and that their attention was far more im- 
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perativcly called for on the hanks of the Danube and tho Ku- 
plirates. Tlie>’ thus reali/v(‘»l their portion as heads of a Byzantine 
empire in.a way that Justinian liud not done, when lie sent his 
armies forth to subdue Italy and Africa, and allowed every 
wanderinijf fefibc from the north to insult him with imjiunity in 
his capital. 

Uj) to the close of the eii^hth century, the .sovereijrn of Coii- 
stantinojde was the sole and undisputed I'hnperorof the ivomans, 
rctainineat least a nominal jurisciction o\er tho old Borne itself. 
At that point the old Boino professed to disdain subjection 
to an .Vtlicnian female, and to assert her inherent rioht of elect- 
inijf the Homan Einjreror. The Uoinan Fontiir placed an impe¬ 
rial diadem on the ]i(‘ad (J a barbarian kino, and from that mo¬ 
ment the elaiin to tiro lawful heritage of the f V'sai's was dis¬ 
puted between a (b'l'inan and a (ireek. It ]*e(|uii'es no very 
j)i'of(»mi»l studv to decide* in favour of tlio* (.fikntal candidate. 
'I'be Homan enijiiiv of tlie F/ist cliaiifircd its place, but it I'etained 
its ( baiMcle r ami its eontimiou e.\i-t(. nee ; that of fire West, rrn- 
])oriant ami ii)>liueli\e as were its loJiij eontinneil claims to tiro 
imperial lurit lye, w’as at best an ai tilicia! re*, ival. a feudal mo- 
nareliv witli itnperi d claims, but with ru'itlier impci'ial character 
nor imptrlaf jiosse-sions. Ottt*, and 1*'redetick, and (Ibarlcs 
reiejied indtcil supreme in TlaU, Imt tlew reigned not by virtue 
of ibcir Homan title, but of their (leiman or Sjianisli forces. 
^l'h<‘ Homan empire overtlirown by Napoleon was a far vainer 
title than that wineh fell b( fore tlie anus of M.diomet 11. 


In a lonnal aspect, ifa line were to hr* drawn anywhere between 
the Homan and the P»}/anlinc empij-c, it iiii^bt have seemed 
better to ])laco it at the coronation of Cdiailemn^ne, tho event 
vshich first controverteil tho ri^ht of the By/antiiu* monarch to 
tlie title of Kmjieror of tho Homans. But the accession of Leo 
the Isanrian, in 717, marks so important a staiic in Byzantine 
history, that Mr. Finlay is pi'obabl} rioht in seleetinjj it as one 
of his main a*ras. The last iniserahlc successors of Iloraclius, 
and the revolutions which jn'oduccd and followed their ovci*- 
tlirow, had reduced the om])ire to such a ])itch of internal and 
external degradation, that its speedy extinction appeared inevit¬ 
able. There was anarvhy within, and tire triurnpliant Saracen 
without. Leo triumphed over both toes, and restored the enipii’e 
on a surer footiiijr. I le drove back-the Moslem fi’orii the walls of 
tlie imperial city, beneath which they never ap[)eared a^aiii until 
rd'ter many centuries and under wddely different auspices. 


“ Few military detaih," says Mr. Finlay, “ concerning Leo’s de¬ 
fence of Constantinople have been pi’cservod, but there can bo no 
doubt that it was one of the most brilliant exploits of a warlike age. 
. . . . The army of Leo, though far inferior in number to that of Mos- 
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Icmiih, was its equal in discipline and luilitiiry skill; while the wallo 
of Constantinople weie "arnisUccl with en;>incs from tlie ancient 
arsenals of the city, far exceeding in power and number any with 
which (he Arabs had been in the h.ibit of conteuditig. The vanity 
of Ciallic wi ilcrs has magnified the success of Charles Martel over a 
plundering expedition of the Spanish Arabs into a marvellous vic¬ 
tory, and attributed llic deliv{Tance of Europe from the Saracen yoke 
to tiic valour of the Franks. A veil has been thrown (»vcr tlie talents 
.'ind courage of Leo, a soldier of fortune, just seated on the impf*rial 
throne, who defeated the long-planned schemes of con<|ucst of the 
ealij)hs Wolid ami Suleiman. It is unfortunate that wo have no 
Isaiirinn literature.” 

The llv/antinc empire, as distinguished by our author from 
till'])receding lioinan and the subsequent Greek, extends over 
nearly five centuries, from the accession of Leo to the capture of 
(kiiistantinojilo by the Crusaders. Its character and the main 
j)orio(ls into which it may naturally bo divided arc thus vigor¬ 
ously summed up by Mr. Finlay:— 

“After the aeee^don of Li'olII., a new condition of society is soon 
apparent; and thoiigli many old political evils continued to exist, it 
becomes cvidi'iit that a greater degree of personal liberty, as w’cll as 
greater accurlty for lu'opcrfy, was hciicef’ortli guaranteed to the ina-s 
of the inhabitants of the empire. Indeeil, no other govormnent, of 
whieli hi.-tory lias jircscrvcd the rceorils, unless it be that of China, 
has secured equal advantages to its subjects for so long a period, 
'riie empires of the caliphs and of Charlemagne, though historians 
have celebrated their praises loudly, cannot, in their best days, eoin- 
pete with the adinini-'tration organized by Leo on this point; and 
both sank into ruin wlillc the Jiy/antine empire continued to ffourish 
in full vigour. It must be eonfesseil that eminent historians pressont 
a totally difleront picture of Byzantine history to their readers. 
Voltaire speaks of it ns a worlhlohS repertory of declamation and 
miracles, disgraceful to the human mind. Even the hagaeions 
Gibbon, after enumerating with ju&t pride the extent of his labours, 
adds,—‘From the^e coiisideralionh, [should havcabandoued without 
regret the Grov’k .slaves and their servile historians, had I not 
relleeted that the fate of the Bj/anline luonarehy is passively eon- 
neeted with the most splendid and important revolutions which have 
changed tin* slate of the world.’ The views of Byzantine history, 
unfolded in the following pages, are frequently in direct opposition 
to these groat authorities. Tin defects and vices of the political 
system wull be carefully noticed, but the splendid achievements of 
the eraporor.'i, and the great merit.s of the judicial and ccclcsia.stieal 
establishment^, will be etmtrasted with their faults. 

“ The history of the Byzantine empire divides itself into three 
))eriods, strongly marked by distinct clmractcristics. 

“ The fir.st period eomtuenccs viith the reign of Ia;o 111., in 71(1, 
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and terminates \Nith that of Michael III., in 867. It comprises the 
w Jiole liKlory of the predominance of (he leonoola'ts in the tstablihijcd 
ehiindi, and of the reaciion which reinstated the orthodox in power. 
I( opeiin wall tiie cHh fs by ^\llieh Leo .nid the people of the cinpiro 
.sa\ed the Koman law and the Christian religioti from the comptering 
Saracens, it omfnaees a long and violent struggle between the 
go\eriiinent and the people, the emperors *king to increase tho 
central power by annilulating every local frai Jiisc, and even tho 
riglit of private opinion, among their 'subjects. The conte.*'t concern¬ 
ing imagc-ttoi!shi[>, Irom the prevaK arc of ccclosia«>tical ideas, became 
the exprc.'''si(»n of this 'truggle. Its object wa.s as mueli to consoli¬ 
date the •'Upreniaey ol the inii)orial antliority, as to purify the prac- 
liee of the elutreli, Tht'emperors wished to eon'«litnto thein.-'cl'rs 
the foiintaiiK" of eeelesiastleai as eomi)lete!y as of civil legislation. 

The long and bloody wars of this period, and the vehement eharin*ler 
of the .Sovereigns who filletl the throne, atiraet the attention ol those 
who lov*' to dwell on (he romamic facts of history. Unfortnnafely, 
the biogv.ipiiiCid skelehes and ii'dividuril ehnr.ielers of the heroes of 
thi 'e ages lie eonceeded in tl • dullest ehronich's. But tlie trno 
hi'torieai fealme ol lids memorable peiiod is the a'^|)e(“! of a deelining 
empire sav ed Iiy the moral v igour developed in .^oeioly, and of tlie 
ceiiti.il aiilhonty sli‘ii'j:i'rng to ie-(oie n.tliumd prosperity. Never 
was ''tieh a •'uceo-sion ol able "i/v(‘reigns seen following om* another 
on .inv other tliixme. The stein letjuoelast, Lco the I'^aiirian, ojiens 
the line, as the .second fomnkrof the Eastern empire. His son, the 
fiery CVni'.l.intiiio. who ivas slid to prefer the odour of the stable to 
the perlume.sof his pahiec", replanted tlie Christian standards on (he 
banks of llic Eupln.itC'^. Irene, the beautiful Alheidan, pro.sents a 
strange combination of (.dent, heartlc'SneS'i, and orthodoxy. The 
iiiiaiiee miuistd’, Nieephoni", [lerithes on the field of batllo like an 
old Uoinan. The Aimeni.m Leo falls at the altar of his private 
chapel, murdered as he is singing psalms, with Id-, deep voice before 
daj-dawn. Miehail the Amorian, who at.immerod Creek with Iii.s 
native I'lirjgi.ni uoeeiit, bc<ame the founder of an imperial dylla^ty, 
destined to be estinguished by a Selpvonian groom. The accomplished 
Thcophilii'5 lived in an age of rom.n-.ce, both in action and literature. 
I Iks son, Michael, the last ot the Amorian family, was the only con¬ 
temptible [ivince of this period, and he was certainly the most despic¬ 
able budbon that ever oeeiipied a throne. 

“ The second period commenec.s with the reign of Basil I, in bG7, 
and terminates with the deposition of Michael VI. in 1067. During 
these two centuries the imperial sceptre was retained hy members of 
the Basiiian family, or held by those who shared their throne as 
guardians or husbaiKU. At this time the By/antine empire attained 
highest pitch ol external power and internal prosperity. The 
Sar.ieens were pm>ucd into the plains of Syria. Antioch and Edc.s8a 
were reunited to the empire. Tlie Bulgarian monarchy was con- 
(jueicd ; and the D.aiuhe became again the northern frontier. The 
Sclavoidans in Cicceo were almost exterminated, Byzantine com- 
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incTCO filFfI tho ■v^hdle McditcnancaJi, ajnl loj^itiraatcd (lie oluiui of 
llic oinperor oi ('oii'-t.intiiioj)lc to llic title of Autoera,t ot the 
loiiiuieaii Sea. Jliit fljc real i(lory of this pcaiod (■<»nsi«.ts in iIjp 
j)()\v«*r of tlie law. Hp'']»e(‘t for the iulministiation of jiistiec pervaded 
.societ)' more ecncr.iUy tli ni il had ever done at any piceedin" period 
of (lie history of the wtnld—a fact which our greate.st historians 
have oveiloohed, thoii!»h it all-iiniiortaut in the history of human 
eiv i]i->.i(ion. 

“Ihe tliird period extends from the accession of Isaac 1. (Coin- 
iienns,) in lO.'i?, to the coiupicsj of tin* Byzantine empire hy ihe 
('nisader-., in I'JOJ. This is the true period of the decline and fill 
hf the Kastern linipire. It eonnnenced hy a ichelHon of (he creat 
mddos of Asia, who efrecled an internal remh-tion in the B)/citilino 
empire, by wrenchiii}' (he adinini'tration onl of the hands of well- 
trained olliei.iN, and d( ^Irojiir' tin* responsibihly chmic ’ by .siMem- 
ulic pioeednre. A dc^iiotism Mijiporled hyjieisonal inline ace soon 
mined the "cientifii' i.ihiic which had jireviously upheld ih'* imperial 
power. 'I'fic p( ople w<ie ^lound to the eaifh 113 a fiseil rapaeit)'’, 
over whieh the .splendour ot the Iioii''e of (‘omneniis llirovvs a thin veil. 
'J'lie we.dlh of the enijdie was di^-ip.itt d, il.s pio'.peiily destiojid, 
lh(‘ administration id'justht eoniipletl, and the eeuiial aiiilioiil) lost 
all eonliol over the ji^puhitioii, when a hand of^iftlOO adventuiei'i, 
ina.skiid as ('rusailers, put an end to the Jhmian cmpiic of the Kast.” 


This whole ])eriod contains inneli which cannot fail to liave 
an absorhiii*; interest at the present moment. I'\)r a lonif jior- 
tion of its (hiratioii tlio threat spheie of military ac-tivity was 
jilaccMl in jirecisidv the s.ime ri oioiis to vvliirdi it h.is lieim trans- 
ieireil hv events iioinii on hetori' oiir own eves. Tliu D.inuhian 
frontier has .ilwa}i> hei n the weak jmint for all ruleivs ol (lon- 
stantinopie. Since tne (Jotlis first crossed tliat i^reat river in 
the day.s of Valons, all tlie most snceeshfnl invasions, with the 
single excejition ot tin* Fr.iiik conquest, liave been made from 
this (jiiarter; even the Ottomans did not advance to the eoiUjue.sL 
of ( Vmslnntinople till they liad assumed the position of a J)ann- 
hiaii as well as an Asiatic jiower. Jn earlier time.s, while the 
frontier was more oxteniloil, the attention of the emperors was 
too often directed to more dist.mt and lirilliant ohjects, and 
(Jotlis, lluiis, and Avans were allowed to pour into tlie einjiire 
all but unchecked. Jhit now the chief attention of a long 
.suecessiuTi of able monarclis was devoted to cliecking the incur¬ 
sions of variou-s enemies in this dl ectioi). Tin) Slavonian tribes 


did not invariably ajqiear in a hostile capacity; many of them were 
.si'ttled, witli the imperial |)ennis.si()ii, on waste lands within the 
empire. They formed for many centuries an iinjiortant jmrtiou 
of the population of ancient IJellas; they .still inhabit a largo 
tract of ancient Macedonia ; they sujijilied the empire willi 
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many statesmen and generals, and even with some of its most 
famous soveroiens. The Hussiaiis, under their Scandinavian 
rulers, aj»|'*‘nr, in flu* ejnhth and nintii eenturie'5, on an errand 
which wo call tlie saUiO. and wliich thev probably call an opposite 
one, troin tlwt in which they are again engagetl alter the lapse 
<tf a thousand voars. The early oreatnesb ^'' I’ussia, its .subsc- 
<|uenl (Ii‘»ap])earance from history, Its rehtorati^u and advance in 
our own time, form one (tf the strangest dramas that history 
records. l>ut at all times, in pea o aiul iji war, the fJrcat City 
— tlu* Micklegard of the Varangians—lias been the eynosuro of 
Uiissian eye". Jn tidri tiicy \onlured to attack ('onstantinoplo 
by sea, ami their repulse forms the solitary ex])loif which graces 
tlio uaine of jMichael the Drunkard. In the succeeding century 
we sometimes find llie Russian fleets serving as the allies and 
sometimes as tlie eneiuiv s of the Itouian power. At last, in 970, 
the R’issl.iu ]»rinee Swiatoslafl iuMulc’d the miperial territory by 
land, while its \aliant Kmjiemr Zimisces w'.vs occupied in the* 
Kast. lie occn])icil nid'uui.i, 'Tossod the [i.asj-es of IJremus, 
but, insteul of (li{ fating a treaty < f Adrianople, he was com¬ 
pletely roiiU d by tno miiperor, on hii return from his oriental 
oanipaign, Dorv*'tolon, the inodmn Silistria, preilestined to an 
< xactly opposite file in onr own times, was occupied by the 
iuissiaiis, w ho w civ the re hesie«>od for two moiitlis hy the Roman 
;emy, till, in the end, Swiatosl'ill was reduced to capitulate, and 
to (|uil the empire on loler.ibly mild ei.nditioes. We really 
cannot help thinking tiiat this camj)aigu, waged even though it 
*^as b\ a tiK'el. of the Lower Lmjiire,'’ would not b(‘ an iin- 
})!■( (Ital)le stud\ lor the kdsiire lioms of (iord IJaghin and Omar 
Radia. 

'file Bulgarians proved a more formidable and permanent 
enemy, but e\en they vieldef] in the end to the inherent vitality 
f>f the Jvoiuan power. (Originally n I'lirkish tribe, they apjiear 
1() have been so intermingled v\it]i the far greater mass of their 
tSlavouian .subjects, that the nationality of the so-called IJnlga- 
lian kingdom became far more Slavonian than Turkish, 'llie 
Jiulgarians (»1‘ the jircsent day still speak a dialect of the Slav’onic 
family. After two centuries of warfare, the Bulgarian kingdom 
north of Mount lltemus w'as subdued by Zimisecs in the liussian 
war, and tlie 'Roman frontier again extended to the Danube. 

A new revtilt, after his death, laid the foundations of a more ex¬ 
tensive Bulgarian orhlavonian state in Blyricum and Macedonia, 
the entire subjugation of wliieli was the great exploit of that 
B.isilj vUio derived his terrible surname from its overthrow. 

From Ins time w'e hear no more of Bulgarian rcv'olts or inroads, 
till, when the empire w as doclinwig under the miserable dynasty of 
Angelus, a new Bulgarian kingdom arose, which, according to 
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Mr. Finlay, \>a& rather Wiillaciiian, jubt Ub its predecessor ^^as 
Slavonian. i 

The abiding; majesty of the Koman name, and Uic ])ersonal 
greatness of the emperors who were engaged in these wars, make 
Its synipathizf% almost mechanically, with the Dyzantine cause 
against the Bulgarian and the Itussiaii. lint it is well worth con¬ 
sidering whether the prospects of Christianity and civilisation 
might not ha\e been promoted if Constantinople had fallen into 
their hands, or again if it had become the capital of the great 
Servian empire, in the fourteenth century. The Bulgarians, 
the Bussians, the Servians, woic not mere saMiges, like the 
wandering linns, nor yet, like the Saracens and Ottomans, the 
represcntati\es of a rival system of religion, polity, and social 
life. They w'ero to the Eastern empire what ihe Teutonic 
nations were to the Western, half conquerors, lialf ])U]>ils. They 
l<»oked up with relcrencc to the city from which thcyderi\o(l 
their religion, .uid whose civilisation they had begun to apjire- 
ciate an<l ailopt. A ►^l.i\oiiiaii empire at (\mstaiitinoplc might 
ha\e pieseived all that was valuable in theB}/>antine system, and 
ha\e communicated to it that spirit ot vigorous nationality which 
was ju'-t what it lacked. That (irecks and Slavonian^ can 
codcsce is shewn by the conijdete helleni/aition of the Slavonians 
of Peloponnesus, duiing the struggles of the two nations against 
tlieir common French and 'J'urkish enemies. Perchance, a 
llussian conquest in the ninth century might have prevented the 
necessity of contondiiig against one in the nineteenth. The 
rulers of Bussia in those da}s were princes of our own blood, 
the Scaudinav Ian compieroi s of a Slavonian people. Established 
on the throne of 1' c Caisars, a Varangian emperor might have 
proved the 'I’heodoric or the Charlemagne of the East. Even after 
tlieir twofold rejmlse by hmdand .sea, tlic Bussians did not scruple 
to ailopt the religion of Coiistaiitiiiople, ami so inucli of its polity 
and eivihsation as they could rojiroilnco in their own couiitrv. 

But it was not at tlie liaiids of comparative friends that tlie 
Bomaii empno in the East was to be Hnally extinguished. It 
v\ as first to be broken in jiieces by the rival Christians of the West, 
and then consumed piecinneal by the Mahometans of tlie remoter 
East. TJie reform of T jeo preserved the eiiqiire in glory for three 
centuries; the commencement of tlie eleventh century, the reign 
of Basil If,, was, in our author's words, “ the culminating point 
of B)zantiiio greatness. The eagles of Constantinople flew, 
during hi > life, in a long career of victory, from the banks of tlie 
Danube to those of tlie Euphrates, and from the mountains of 
Armenia to the slioies of Italy.” After him came what Mr. 
Finlay calls the “ Period of Conservatism on the Eve of DeeJino,” 
till, during the latter part of the eleventh century, and the whole 
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duration ol‘ llio twidltl), came the ])eriod of decline itself. A 
new enemy ajipeareil in tlie form <»f the ISeljflnk Turks, who, for 
tlie first tmie since Sa]>or trampled on the jirostrate V^alerian, 
obtained tlic honour of loading a Komaii emperor in bonds. 
Wo need mrt repeat the oft-told tale of the true magnanimitv of 
Alp Arslan; wc arc rather concerned with :l.o difference between 
the Saracen and the Turkish inroads. The Snracens .sought for 
men and cities and provinces to rnlc over; the '3'nrks, in their 
first inroads, son^dit only to destroy all si^ns of civilisation, 
deeming .'iirriculturc and commerce unneces.^ary cdsfaclos to tlio 
jiastura^c of a nomad j)eople. The wiiole interior of Asia 
Minor was thus completely devastated before the establishment jf 
a com])ai ativcly civilized 'I’nrkish monarchy. Here wc have the 
explanation of one of the Kasfern jdienouiena of our own time, 
namely, that while, iji tlie rest of their eni|;ire, the Turks form 
only .1 ruling caste among a va.ct majority of other races, there 
are largo districts of “Amidol, the hot home of the Faithful,”. 
In which tJiev still form the gicat bulk of tlie j)oj)ulation. The 
])olicy of Alexins (*omnenns, following in the wake of the 
(h'usadcrsj and the personal valour of his son and grandson, did 
suinerhiiig to stop the progress of ileeline even in tlie twelfth 
century, 'fhey recovered the whole maritime region of Asia, 
.and drove back the Sultan from his ihreateniiig jiosition at 
Kica’a to the distant and humbler residence of Iconinm. IJut 
]\ranuel ivas a mere kniglit-crr.'int, and even lii.s fatlier, the (}ood 
tJolin,’*' as he was worthily called, was too ajit, like Justinian, to 
consume his strength on distant expeditions, wdiile more pressing 
needs called for hi 1 .attention nearm* liome. ITe Laboured Iiard 
for the recovery of Antioch and Cilicia, while the 'Purk reigned 
undisturbed at Iconium, and ravaged the country almost witbin 
s'glit of Cons’tantinojile. At last, affer the tyranny of Andis)- 
niens, tlie sceptre of the (’omneni passed into the hands of the 
contenijilible Angeli, and their mihgovennuent ])roved the ap- 
jiropriate jirepar.ation for the tran.'.fcr of the city of Constantine, 
tJnstini.m, and Basil, into the hands of an adventurer from tlie 
unknown region of Flanders. 

With the Frank conquest w'o may fairly consider the Roman 
Empire of the East as having run its course. The ohl monarchy 
was irretrievably broken up, and Emperors, Kings, J)espots, and 
Dukes inminicrable .sprung up out of its ruins. At one period 
one Latin and three (jlrcek princes bore the title ol’ Emperor, at 
(Constantinople, Nicaxi, Thes>ulonica, and Trebizond. Of these 
tile Niccnc jmtentates, as having ultimately recovered the im- 


* Caio-JiKiiinLii =- Good J.ihn, not il <;i(isoinv.* Joint. 
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perial city, were hold to be the true representatives of the Koiiian 
power, and continifbd its lofty titles down to the last moment of 
their existence. For a while they proved themselves worthy of 
them; tlie (Ireeks in their exile benefited by their adversity; 
the Nicenc Iilm))erors, Theodore Lascaris and Jdin Vatatzi's, 
rank amon^ the best and greatest in eastt'rn history; their 
throne was hnj)j)orted by the merits of a just government, and 
was defended —a new feature in the annals of the Kastern Em])ir(5 
— by a national and patriotic army. The Emj)oror of Nicoea, un¬ 
able, like his Coii'-tantinopolitan j)redecessor, to hire the choicest 
warriors of all natioilS^ was driven to depend on the valour of 
his own peoj)le, and the archers of the nitl.ynian mountains 
long renniined the ti’rror of Turk and Frank. The jhnastating 
torrent of Mongolian invasion, wJiich overwhelmed tlie i\ic horae- 
tan dy?iasties of Asia Minor, sjient itself before it reached the 
Christian frontier; and the Creek state of Nicma, endowed with 
the old Ihmian vitality, beheld the fall of the powers whieli had 
supplanted it. Hut whim (Vmstantinojde reeovc'red, and 
the throne had ])asscd to the wretched dyjiasty of l*ala;oloons, 
the scene i-. altog(‘ther changed. We need not rarry over their 
wearisome annals, to which we may fairly a])ply all lh(‘ di'.j)arag- 
ing epithets which are so strang(“ly lav ished upon the w hole extent 
of the I>>/aintine history. E\ec|)t the hero with whom it closes, 
this contemptible race produced no eliaracter worthy of sym¬ 
pathy, few'W(n’thy of esteem ; and even In* claims onr admira¬ 
tion only for the latter jiartof his career, 'i'hc melancholy glory 
of his imperial reign cannot blind n^ to tin' grave c'lTors of his 
earlier government in !\*l<)])onnesus. During the duration, 
e.xtending over nearly tw « eentiirios, of the second Emjure of 
Constantinople, both Enijiire and city were hut the shadow' of 
their former selves. Constantinople nevei* recove'red tln‘ devastat¬ 
ing sack, and the hardiv' less deva.itating government of its Fi’ank- 
ish rulers. T’^ndcr the Faheologi, it sank far below tlie level of 
Venice ami (lenoa; and it was only under the Turkisli Maho¬ 
met that it at all, recovered its jdaeo among the capitals of 
Enropo, Destroyers elscwlu're, the ()ltomans may, in the ini- 
})crial city itself, fairly claim the merit of refoiindei’s. 

The Ottomans, like the (rroeks themselves, w'cre an artificial 
nation, united by .1 triple bond of language, religion, and govern¬ 
ment, but not forming any real ethnological unity. The earlier 
Emirs and Sultans were the wisest rnjers as well as the inu.st 
skilful generals (jf their time; and, notwithstanding their con¬ 
stant cruelty .and occasional perfidy, vve must allow that they 
were worthy of the Empire which they won. Their rule was often 
preferred to that of the existing jf)wers, whether Muhonietan or 
Christian; where di lie rent Christian .sects were contending, the 
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infi(K‘l was generally regarded as a deliverer from the heretic.* 
The Christiaiig ^YeI■e chieHy subdued by the arts and arms of 
their own ,l)rethroii; C^)n^tantillOj)Ie fell, not before the Sara¬ 
cen or the Turkmuu, but before ^varriors of Clrecian or Slavo¬ 
nian blood. • The institution of the tribute-children drew the 
best blood of the conquered into the sti ice of the conquerors, 
and surrounded the thnnte with warriors and statesmen, who, 
in.stead of the ordinary ties of countzy and kindred, kziow only 
devotion to the Trophet and ilie Sultan, The Ottoman con¬ 
quest spread barbari.sm and desolation o\er the fairest and most 
historic I’cgions of the world; but we cajnnot shut our eyes to 
llie f.iet, that the Roman Empire had run its c(iurse, and that 
llioGi'cek nation reejnired re-casting in the furnuee of adversity. 
Had the Bulgarian Samuel or the Servian Stejdieii possessed the 
genius ajul the fortune ol'Olhman and Oz’khan, of Amnralli and 
-iM-xliomct, tlio gi’eat dilemma might have been sob.ed, and the 
disagreeable a)ternati\e of Tuik or Mu'covito might not liaxc 
b(‘en presented to tlie politieiciih of our own time. As it wa", 
the Ottomans found a cfi].it:d without an empire, and Jiii emjjiic 
without a cajiilal, and both leJl an i-asy ju-ey. 

In contemplating this long and wondci'lid history, wo are 
struck bv the constant xilality and power of i’o\i\ilication ])o.s- 
sessed by the Roman Empire of the Ea-t (loan to its latest da\s. 
Many euiMiiics attacked it, ‘onie dismeinliered it, hut it outlived all 
hut the last; its innnoit.ility always enabled it to secure its turn 
of re-con(|uesl in the time of their docav. (loth, Hun, Avar, 
(Mia/ar, and l^erdan, threatened it in vain, d’lie (Juth and the 
Vandal occupy Italy and Africa; the Empire bides its time, 
waits for the decay of the coiujucror, aiirl recovei" the lo.st pro¬ 
vince. Italy falls again into the grasp of Lombard and Frank; 
their pez'iod of we.iknoss comes, and the l>y/antinc province is 
extended from a corner of (kilabria and Ajudia over the richest 
regions of southern Italy. ^'Iie Saracen occupies Cilicia, An¬ 
tioch, and Crete; hut the (.^iliphatc wanc.s in its turn, and ‘Hhe 
sway of Chri.st and Ca'sar is restored.” 'Plio 'furk more perma¬ 
nently occuj)tes Asia, hut ev(*n he, weakened by the crusading 
host, is compelled to withdraw his thi'one from ^s'leaca to Ico- 
niuin. TJio Frazde breaks the wliolo Empire into atoms, but 
the germ of its I’cstoi’ation still survives among the iiitliynian 
hills, and Thessalonica, Adriauojue, and Byzantium itself^ soon 
return to their olil allegiance. Even in the last age of imjzerial 


* Tlie oloso of till' Diicnl djiiasfj of N.'iios is an ludicrous iiibtancc in 

itb grotc“- 4 'io juxtaposition of crieds and lacts. Tlic (jiotks, weary of tUoir Latin 
rulers, apply for ledress to (lie 'I’lirkWi Siill.in. 'I'hc Mahometan deliverer con- 
hiRiis tlnm to the government of a Jewish viceroy, who ends by appointing a 
Spaniard as his iicutcuant. 
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dccrepitxiflc, Peloponnesus was gradually regained; and it was 
reserved for the last Constantine himself to re-establish the im¬ 
perial superiority over the whole peninsula, with tho^ exception 
of the few points retained by Venice. There, in the old home 
of the Creek race, after Constantinople had beconip the capital 
of the barbarian, and 8t. Sophia the mos(|nc of the False iVo- 
pliet, the olil spirit still lingered, and the Ottoman encountered 
a valiant opposition from the defenders, no longer of the vain 
titles of Homan sovereignty, but of the mountains and valleys 
xvhich still cherished the liberties of the Hellenic ])eople. No 
man shoidd venture to write on “ the Turks and the Greeks.” 
without making himself master of the wriiinqs of Mr. Finlay; 
and no man who lias read onr author’s narrative ul' the campaign 
of IMahomet in Pelojionncsns should venture on the hj;norant 
calumny, that at the time of the Turkish conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople, the (Jreek nationality had entirely peiished.”* 

We must conless, Iiowever, that during tlie brightest days of 
the Jlyzantine Fmpirc tlic Greek nationality was entirely over¬ 
shadowed. No one can have looked even through onr im])crfeet 
sketch without ])ercciving how true a continuation that Kinpiro 
was of the old Roman power. The ICmpire had ceased to la* 
Roman in any ethnological strictness, long before the days of 
the first Constantine, but Roman alike in the merits and the \iccs 
of its polity it remained down to the overthrow of the last. A 
monarchy existed for fifteen hundred years without a nationality, 
and without a definito law of succession. From Augustus to 
Rasil, all pow’er, legislative and administrative, was gradually 
gathered round the person of the sovereign, and yet no law 
jiuinted out the legal r-eans by whiedi the sovereign was to he 
determined. Tlie Roman monarchy was neither elective nor 
hereditaiy; it was the prize of any man who could grasp it. A 
conspiracy in the palace, a riot in the city, a sedition in the 
army, miglit at any moment place Vespasian or Ckintacnzemis 
on the throne of tlie Jillii or the Falaiologi. Tint the monarcliv 
still continued untouched; indeed, as iMr. Finlay hints, the 
murder, the blinding, ortho monastic profession of an unpopular 
Emperor, wos simply a stronger Ibnn of what wc are familiar 
with in tliG resignation of an unpopular ministry. The Roman 
merits of law and order, strict administration ol' justice, strict 
hone.sty in regard to the coinage, remained for centuries the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of Byzantine administration, balanced 
by the no less essentially Rom in vices of fiscal oppression and ge¬ 
neral .severance* of interest between the governors and the go¬ 
verned. Centralization continually advanced; local and municipal 


* (Iniiifcrtij lifTwr, No. crA’XXVIII., [>. 5J(t. 
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institutions wore discoui-agec!, except in those distant possessions 
which M’cre allies, rather tlian sulyects, and which, like Venice 
and Najilc^Sj gradually ^row into independent states. In an 
ajajo when onler ajul liberty seemed irreconcilable, the centra¬ 
lized des]iotispi of'(l<jnstantinnjjlo was j)ositivcly the best govern¬ 
ment in tlie world, that under which ’Te and proj)erty were 
most secure, and u here art, literature, commerce, aud general 
civilisation were most flourishing. * But, essentially conservativo 
and unj)rogressivo, it had not tl.e same hope for the future as was 
])rosentcd by the vigorous barbarism of the western nations. Its 
old age endured alongside of their youth, till they had sufficiently 
a(hance(l to give the world a lesson in a higher, and wc tri;st, 
still more enduring civilisation. The axes of English and Scan¬ 
dinavian auxiliaries formed the surest defence of the Roman 
Emperor, while he alone in the world represented law and re¬ 
gular govcriimeut. They suj)ported tljo imperial throne till 
institutions were inaturcd in their own distant lands, showing 
that law need not emanate from an irrcsj)onsible despot, and 
that a vigorous central government may be inaiutaincd without 
the destruction of local and individual freedom. Un the other 
iiand, tile do.sp()tic and centralized governments of our own day, 
treading in the steps of their Byzantine jirccursors without their 
necessity, rejiroducing tlu‘ vices of their government without its 
countervailing merits, may well take a lesson from their fate. Tlie 
internal vices of the Byzantine government w'cre panlonable, 
because unavoidable; yet its fall wa& far more owing to those in¬ 
ternal vices than to the assaults of Bulgarian or Frank or Otto¬ 
man. JIow' much lower may be the fall of powers which adopt 
its worst jirinciplcs without its excuse, it is not within our pro¬ 
vince to jiredict. 

We are still very far from having exhausted Mr. Finlay’s 
volumes. Wo have only grappled with one of his two main 
subjects, the i)olitical history of the Empire; oven here we have 
only cnlarge(l on a few out of many reflections sugge.sted by it. 
To liis second subject, the condition of the Hellenic race, we 
have only incidentally alluded. This last is one far too inter¬ 
esting in itself, and far too closely connected with present events 
and important recent works, to bo passed by in a cursory raan- 
uor. Wc may perhaps recur to it on some future occasion. 
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Art. / \ohles'i. Oftfnnno i Crif^Hani-Cutlolin eeromlo 

fa (7iii\s(( Pnniifini. Pci’ Amkoko JjKUT. 'roriiio, I815>. 

‘2. Jlinfoirc <fi> VRgfiste Wiudvhe, d’pulb son origiiiCj H dea Tti?'- 
dois da J*u muni jusqiCa nos joni-b. i'ar An joikk Monas- 
'TIf:r. Deux Tomes. Toulouse, 1<S47. 

.S. An Rinjiin n into the Ilistof u and'Theology of the ancient ]’aT 
lenses and Albiyenscs. IJy CtI-.OUGK Sl'ANl.KY FaulR, Ij.I). 
Jjonclon, 18o8. 


It whs the ne^^s of the pvat massacre follow“ tlu* bloody 
orfler of Gastaklo,” th.it first roused the .s} nipathies oi' ‘he ICiii*- 
lisli nation for tlie suiferino churches ol Piedmont. Jhulv in 
the summer of IGo.lf, tidings reaelu-d Mui’land of almost inciv- 
dible atrocities in the Vainlois valhw's ; atid letfi'is came thick 
and fast ifom l)au|diin 3 aioMiemwa. “Jui* like .Job’nassen- 
ger.s,” it was said, each with a sadd.*r tale to tell than the one 
that came before, d he -vtde e of the blood of miirdf'red men 
wasciwino to (iod, and Kurland, nov\ sidcinn and J’nritanie, 
was jn'e])ai\d, us she ne\er had l)e(Mi before, to lilt iij) her ^eIce 
for ii sufferiuii church. If two she-bear> out of the wood 
were comm,'nnh’d to tear in pieces forl^ aiul tw'o childicm, nnavly 
for insultino the old ])rojihet, Lord, what shall be the end of 
//fc.sc ninrdert rs 1” Siudi was the ieehnu witli whicii the Puri 

I 1 

tans regarded the Taudois maS’.acje, and that h cling ibund its 
iioblest expri'ssiou in the words of tlie great Puritan j»oet- - 
word,s which we nevei v\eary of rejjcating — 


“ A\cuge, () Lord, thy slaaghtciM ftainl^, \»lio,c hones 
Jao icaller'il mi the Alpine mountains cold.” 

The author of that sonnet w’as doing more at that time thati 
writing verses, lie was lunsy at Whitehall, inditing .stately 
letters in the name of the Lord Protector of Kngland to king.s, 
electors, and reigning dukes, to “ the high and mighty Lords” 
of the State s of Holland, and to the consuls and senators of the 
(Swiss Conlederation, in reference to the poor remnant of tlie 
Vallejos. For Grom well had taken up their cause right nobly— 
liad spoken firm words to kings—had sent a special ambassador 
to Turin—li-id jiruclaimcd a fast, and ordered a general collec¬ 
tion on their bclialf throughout all tlie churches of Englaiui. 
No less a sum than £38,000—enormous in tlm^e days—was 
raised in conjjcfjuenee of that order, even the parishe.s in Wales 
sending up their quota to London. 'Lhe result of Gronnveir.H 
embassy was looked for with anxiety by many, and in addition 
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l(» mere fpoecli-niakijii^ arnl (lij>loiiiafy, tho ambassador was 
<‘liari»od to ciiiidov hi-' K>i‘'Uio in drawiiiii up an exact liistory of 
the persecution, b("»iniiini^ with the order of Gastaldo, and in 
colicctino nnv iiiionnation rejiardino the Yaiuloio that miolit be 
‘’iMierally ii;teri Some \\eri' “ curious to know wlio tJiese 

]'{'<»[)]e 'ven', and what was tlieir father liouse:" and there was 
cue man csj)ecially—a jiillar of leaniliiL'’ ami ]).<ttoni of piety,'* 
wlio had i'lNeii ^oun^ Samuel iMorlund a special charge to 
spare no labour and no (‘ost, lO jjrocim* old <locmnent'^ illustra- 
ti\e of the histoi v and doctrines of tlioso clmrclies. Yhere was 
notliuiiT in tlie woild, that \omTable man said, that he was 
mor(‘ imjiatient to Imow tlian the tnu* «h)ctnnal hisloiy of tiie 
Waldoiisc*', fiou) the impoitance of heino able to trace, in tlio 
»,ontio\c‘j-iv with the CJiurch of Koine, the footsteps ol the faith 
ilniiiijii the niiddh* a«,(‘'.. Art hbi'^hop 1'slier w,i'tlien in Jjtindoii 
>1 a kind ol'hanishnK'iit; Jie Inid not \ent«i'etl to return to Iiv- 
lan.l rim*' the rebtli li id 'a«‘ked his liouse at Ainianh. liut lie 
did not iise loi‘<^ eiioui»h It, Ixiiow how faithfiill' tlie \oun^ Pu¬ 
nt m ii id tlis< h-iroed Jil, t onninksion. Dtdore the doeuinoiil.s, 

width h(‘ had so hnn'ctl for, came in cases and )d,«ck hoxes to 

11 

f'.uuhrldof, lie had het n cariied to Ins oraAe in W-‘•tniiii'ter, 
r>ut the whole lhoto«,tanr ( huich lein.dii > a del>1<*fto tho Pri¬ 
mate ol Ami iidi. dll'll itMieli thiouidi tho inioks ami cor- 
ii(‘r* el die Wdli )s lor old paichimiits that had lain m-i^lected 
riuler tie I and inhliiih, has |)ro'er\ed much of tlie Wahlensian 
Id'-Uin tliat must ntlierwise ha\e peiishetl, and enableil us to 
it 1*1 tliili'u-lh tt* die t'liurch's testiimniy in tliose days, when 
' tin* woni’tii lleil into the wilderness' from the lace and the fury 
t>f tho ^j’vMt red dragon.**’ 

J*i dee {line the amha‘>s:ulor gave in his ropoit. Tlierc was 
do Parliament ill those tla\s to he bored with hlno-books, and 
kerct iMoilaml ]u*eseiited tti tlie reading public in general a 
goodly ^()lame of some seven hundred ami odd pages, contain¬ 
ing liis Hi.toiy of the Evangelical Churches of Piedmont, and 
of tile recent negotiations on their behalf. It is interesting to 
turn over the leaves of that fine old folio, with its date of ll)58, 
and with great red letters on the title-jiage; and there is some¬ 
thing chtiractecistic ol tho age in tlu* concluding annonncetm*nt, 
that it was ‘‘Printed by Henry Hills, one of His Highness’s 
Printer", for Adduiiani llyfield, and to he sold at the Three 
Bibles in (Wnhlll, next to Pojie’s Head Alley.” It was possi- 


* It is to 1)P roRi’cCod tliat no sot-u ly, like tin* J’aikor nr Wodrow, hab under¬ 
taken the e\.iiniiiatioii of such of tlutc docuiiunt" a" reuiain at C'ambiid!»e, with 
tho siow of itiiblibhiiif? any " piecjs ’ winch niinht tbiow light on the Waldensiau 
lubtory. Alight iioi bouift thing I c done jot in this w*i} ? 
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bi^ with a grave wittirisni that Mr. Ailoniram Byfield hung out 
the sign of the “ Three liiblea' so dose to Pope’s Head Alley, 
thereby suggesting that verily it w'as well for the i^hjglish com¬ 
monwealth in general, and for Cornhill in particular, that the 
Pope himself liad so little to say in that quarter, thpt the thn-o 
Bibles could be hung out under his very nose. But we do not 
profess to bo an fait in the antiquities of the city. Mr. Adoni- 
ram Byfiold had been of late supplying the Puritans of the 
metropolis with long sermons and expositions, and had on 
liand a stock of “ Divine Characters, by that late burning and 
shining lamp. Master Samuel Crook, B.D.as also in the con¬ 
troversial line, “A full Discovery and <'^onfutation of the 
Wicked and Damnable Doctrines of the Quakerq^ by Mr. Jo¬ 
nathan Clajdiam, in (piarto,” and many other very g»‘od books 
with very absurd titles. Morland, “ considering the great ])re- 
snmption of the age he lived in,” w'as unwilling to follow iho 
multitude in importuning the great for their patronage; hut 
overcoming this modest feeling, ho had dedicated his book to 
the one man in England who best deserved the thanks of the 
Vaudois remnant—To his most serene Highness, Oliver, by 
the grace of Clod, Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” And as the roll he w’as unfolding in the sight of tho 
Church of (rod was full of mourning, and lamentation, aiul 
w'oe, the young Puritan had gone to his Bible for a motto t(» 
prefix to a history so terrible, and Henry Hills liad ap])i*of)i‘i- 
ately printed tlie wt)rds in red letters in his best old English 
character:— A?id when he had opened the fifth seal^ I saw under 
the altar the souls of them thiit were slain for the word of God, 
and for the testimony v hich they held; and they cried with a lond 
volcej sayingj Iloxo long, 0 Jjord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the eu) th 

Now' we have no fancy for bringing hack tho intellectual 
fasliions of that age, any more than for returning to trunk-hose 
and steeple-hats. We have no wish to bring into common Cliris- 
tian use every Bible name from Ilashabiah to Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz; and Brown, Jones, and Kobinson might (unfortunately) 
choose more appropriate names for their daughters than Eaitli, 
Hope, and Charity. But there is an earnestness and unction 
about that old book which wo look for in vain in modern treat¬ 
ises on the churches of the Valleys; and we suppose we injure 
no one when w’o say that it remains till this day as the English 
book on Vaudois history. It could not fail to make a deep ini- 
jiression at tbe time, and the wood-cuts that illustratcil the 
wofiil tale of massacre were so frightful, that people can scarcely 
hear to look at them. We know nothing like them, except the 
Human frescoes of the martyrdoms in tlie church of San Ste- 
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llino Jiotoiido. ir .<] tliG Ijopc of Morinntl’s dedicatory epivStlo 
been realized—had the sturdy old Protector continued long to 
go out aiyl ill before the people,” more^ undoubtedly, would 
have been done for the poor remnant in Piedmont, who looked 
to Cromwell^as a man raisied up of God, “ to plead the cause of 
His afHictcd ones against the mighty, that they should no more 
oppress.” But ere that very year had closed—on a stormy 
September night, that was tearing up by the roots the old trees 
in llyde Park—Cromwell lay dying at Whitehall: a few months 
more, and his bones had been dug out of the tomb at West¬ 
minster, and the noisy multitudes that hailed the restoration of 
a debauchee were dancing around the May-Polo in the Strmd. 
C^harles Stuart, not obliged, as ho said, “ to pay the debts of a 
Usurper,” applied what remained of the great Vaudois Fund— 
about £1(5,000—to supply the wants of his mistresses. 

We refer to Sir Samuel Morland’s history particularly, as it 
is the one great English book on the Waldensiaii Church. It 
takes its ])laee with the great works of Gilles and Lcgcr. But 
it is remarkable that even in the Valleys there have been no 
great writers to continue the histories of Pezzin, Gilles, and 
Legor. It is true there was one hrilliant episode in the “ GIo- 
rieuso Pontree” of llonri Arnaud; and we have no want of 
modern books on tlie subject of the Vaudois, but none has “ at¬ 
tained to the first three.” Among Englislimen who have in our 
days investigated tlic Waldensiaii history, and laboured heart 
and soul for the Waldensiaii Churcli, the first place is due to 
Dr. GlJly. It was ho who revived the sympathy of tlio English 
nation for a Church that had been almost forgotten. By his 
graceful skctclics, his more elaborate researches, and above all 
by liis unwearied labours on their bchalfj he has done more for 
the Vaudois than any living writer. They are also indebted to 
the labours, literary and otherwise, of IMr. Sims, Sir Hugh Dyke 
Acland, and Dr. Henderson. We might speak of others who 
arc remembered with gratitude, or knowm as living benefactors 
by the CJhurches of the Valleys; anil if we pass them over, it is 
not from tho slight esteem in which we hold them. Tho modern 
Vaudois arc not writers, but hard-working men, who have no 
time for authorship. And the few who have ventured on the 
field of literature have made no attempt to trace with minute¬ 
ness of detail the more recent afliiirs of their Chun'h, hut rather 
to ])resent a popular survey of its history, depuis son originc 
jusiju'a nos jours.” 'fJie four flashy volumes of M. Muston, 
entitled “ L^Israol des Alpes,” are of this kind; and so also are 
llic two carclully written volumes of M. Monasticr, which we 
liavo jmt at the head of this article. Wo take it for granted 
that our readers are accpiaintcd with tho general outline of Wal- 
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densian history, and tlicreforo do not ineaji to enter on it at ali. 
It is of more iinportanee to bcirin where tlio ordinary histories 
break ofti—at tlie overthrow of the Sanlinian government—and 
the establisliinent of tlio French power in Piedmont. And here 
31. DertS book, beiiiij the most recent, serves onr })urj)Oi>e 
best. Jhit there are two questions relating to the Vauclois to 
whidi v\e shall allude before considerinff their recent history 
and ])re.>eiit position. Wc mean their duett ine and ecclesuutiral 
dheipline. 


'SVq cannot trace the introduction of “ herc.sy" into the Val¬ 
leys to Valdo, nor Claude, nor Yi^ilantiu^. We cannot assii>n 
a date at all, and the parti(*s who hav'o a.ssailed tL( Vaudois liav’c 
not been al)le to j)()int to the time when their doctj'ine.'i were fir>it 
introduced. Wo acc'cjjt the lanfin.'iiro which the Wahleiise.s 
themselves addressed to tluir ])rinces; “Wo ore descended from 
those w'lio, from father to son. liave preserved on I ire the apos¬ 
tolic f.nth in the Valievs whieh wo now ocenpy. J*erniir us, 
therefore, to hav'c* that lii‘e exercise of our religion which we 
havt‘ enjoyed li’om time out of mind, before the dukes ol S.ivoy 
became ])nnces of Piedmont.” 3'he stroma piOi>nmplif)n from 
snob fr.iiiiiKMits of Piedmontese history as have hecn jjrcterved, 
i.s, that tlie Cotti.in A]|„ iveeiv'od tin' (Jospol in thi 'x’rond (en- 
tn7'y. Through that rei>ion lay tho ^U’eat Uoman road by which 
the le^ion.s of jtaly marched to Gaul: it wa.'« bj- these V^al- 
leys that Ilannihal led tlie Kumidian arni}^ that con(j|iierod 
at Lake TJirasv nione. The hioliwjiy from Konic to L 3011 S lay 
aeross these mountains; and Irenmus, or .sonn* of the early 
jireachers of the fait of CJirist, may have ])assed over them 
when carrving the (iosjiel to lands b(*yond the Alps. It was 
likely in this way that tho “ ^lad tidings” were first lieard in 
the Valleys. And we liave some scanty notlees loo, in the old 


histories which have lately come to li'ihf, of refugees from the 
Italian lovvland>, who fouinl a .shelter in tlusso regions from the 
persecution of the Pa^an Emperors. T'he facts then remain, 
whatever may bo said of Valdo or Claude, that Christianity 
ill its puresi form had taken root in the Valleys of Upper Jtaly 
in the first eentnrie.s of the Church, and tliat it has remained 


there till our own times. 


The THEOLOGY of the Vaudois Church need not detain us 


loiif^. 31. Jiert, sjieakin^ of the early Church, gives a fair suni- 
iiiarv of the dogmas which the Vaudois unironnly rejected:— 
“ Then there existed neither the Papacy, nor 31oiiachism, nor 
rites of priestcraft: neither Lent nor vigil.s, nor distinctions of 
moat, nor veneration of the cross, nor adoration of images, nor 
invocation of Mary and the saints: then there were neither 
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masses, uor belief in purgatory, nor plenary indulgences, nor 
auricular conlfssion, nor celibacy of priests. The symbol of the 
A])ostles the C(>tn])oiKlinin of the faith : the Sacred Scriptures 
were road by all, and Christianity, free as yot from the imposition 
of dogmas ami the sjiirit of sect, guided the faithful only to this— 
to love tlod, and to worship him in .spiiu anti in truth.”—Pp. 
0, 7. Such were the dogmas which the vah smcn rejected. We 
have no confessions of faith of that early period, but Claude’s 
Coinmeutary on the E])istle lo the Galatians may ])erhaps be 
rtd'erred to, as presenting a fair outline of the doctrines which 
were held in the ValloyKS. ]3nt the Kobla Leyezon, bearing the 
date of 1100, (a date whieli lias been accejitod even by M. 
Paynonard, as vvortliy of entire confidenct*,) presents a genuine 
outline of the Waldensiaii faith. A transcript of it has 
been jirescrvod in Sir Samuel Morlantfs history. Seven 
volnnu's of the ancient IMSS. which wcitj dejiosited by him 
in the library of ‘Glic famous Gniversity of Cambridge,” 
lia\o been lost. I5ut those which Lcger and others dejiositcd 
tlnve years later, (a.i>. KKil,) in the puhlie library of (ienova, 
still remain. 


'^riie fundanu'iital doctiines of the Bible—4he trinity, the 
Incarnation, tlie Atonement, the work of the Spirit—were .al¬ 


ways licM by the I'andois of tlic Alps. They acknowledged no 
lulo of faith but the Word of (rod—no sacrifice but the one 


atoning saciilico of C^dvary—no mediator but the Man Christ 
Jcsiis. '^I'lie fable of purgatorial lire, tlio dogma of transubstan- 
tiation, the rule (»f jiricstly celibacy, the ^^ol■sbip of tlic Virgin 
and the saints, and the adoration of images, thev rejected as in¬ 
consistent ^\Jth the teaching of tlie Scriptures of truth. Mr. 
Paber has done good service hy dissipating the charges which 
the Bisho}) of jVfeaux had brought against the Alhigenscs and 
Wahlenses, in w hat his admirers call “ his immortal history of 
the variations of Protestantism,” Tlie CUiristians of Languedoc 
and Piedmont were neither Gnostics nor Manicheans; they held 
neither the ])rineiples of Marcion nor of Manes. JVfr. Faber's 
book must hold a liigh place in this controversy from its pon¬ 
derous and eftbetive learning. The ghosts of P>ossact anti St. 
Bernard, with monks and inquisitors in their train, arc attacked 
lib eagerly as if they were living men, who could blush for their 
detected cahininies, or hide their heads from ridicule. And the 


honest prebendary, when dealing with such ont-of-thc-way 
people as J Vter of Clngny, and tionas of Orleans, and Alanus 
the universal doctor, becomes even merry at times, and indulges 
in ponderous jokes in Latin and witticisms expressed in Greek 
derivatives. We may be allowed to smile at his pugnacity, 
while we love the man for his earnestness, and honour him for 
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the noble use to which he lias turned liis erudition in doing 
battle for the truth of God. 

'I'lie religionists of the Alpine Valleys wore, from an early 
period, denounced as heretics, but the system of open persecu¬ 
tion, by crusades and the inquisition, was not pu*^ in lorco till 
the time of Innocent XU. It was against the Albigenses of 
Languedoc that Dominick of (luzman sent forth his preaching 
friars, not with peace but with the sword, and that the Church 
first undertook a war of extermination. The Albigenses* ceased 
to exist as a distinct sect after the murderous crusade of Simon 
de Montford, and such as esca[)od became merged in the Wid- 
densian Church. But from that time the I'istory of the Wal- 
denses is a history of persecution; so that Morld* d says, in his 

n ine way, that if we had no other light to guide us.in tlie 
and cloudy niglit of the middle ages, “ the fires wherewith 
those Cadmeans, or generation of vipers, have burned the bodies 
of the saints, would serve us as so many toi'ches to keej) us from 
losing our way between tlie days of the Apostles and lliose of 
Calvin and Lnther.” The Church was in the wilderness The 
caves of the earth were her hiding-place, and the perpetual hill > 
her refuge. As the Ihiritan loved to express it, “ it was in the 
clefts of tlieso rocks, and the secret places of the stairs of those 
Valleys of Piedmont, that the dove of Christ was hid.” A ])uro 
Christianity was thus preserved in that corner of Italy, till the 
Keformers rose up to jireacli it in all the kingdoms of Europe. 

A word on the (^iiuucii onoEn which has prevailed in the Al¬ 
pine Valleys. Tlntil the union of the Dioceso of Italy with the 
Church of liome, (a. T). 10.09,) the Vaudois w’cre probably ri'cog- 
nised as a part of tb.e great Catliolic Churdi,—though opposed 
to the new doctrines wliich had arisen within it. Their oldest 
writings belong to a later date, (a. i). 1100.) What their pre¬ 
cise position may have been in relation to the dioceses of I'urin, 
Milan, or Embrun, we are unable to tell, except that the Val¬ 
leys were frciiuently referred to as a nost of heresy. The 
Komish Chur' ii departed gradually from the early faith, and 
thus became schismatic. We do not test the Church by the 
mere possL'Ssioii of numbers. If there was schism, it was not 
on the part of men who at length hecamc separate by their con¬ 
tinued adherence to the iloctrines of the New IVstament. B'-- 
fore that separation, the Viudol , protesting against the corrii]»- 
tioris of the Church, were not, as it seems, a community npart,j^ 
with a church order of their own. The liistory of J’eter Waldo, 
who, w bethel he was a Vuudois or not, undoubtedly iicld the 
faith which was professed in the valleys of Piedmont, may ^olvo 


' riu*^ wc' I) so called after Die iS^iiod of Albi ui 117b. 
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to illustrate their position. Waklo began his labours about the 
yoar 1160, aiyl died about A. D. 1179, or 1181. Ilis followers, 
the poor pien of Lyons, were a missionary community; and it 
seems that some of them applied to Pope Alexander 111. in 
1179, for permission to act as preachers. They made tho jour¬ 
ney from the Phono to the Tiber for I hat purpose, and laid 
their French psalter at the feet of the Holy Father, but obtained 
little for their pains. Again, in tho year 1212, they made a 
second application to Pope Ititioeent III. It was refused, with 
strange want of W'isdom and consisteiuy, one might think, on 
the part of that wily Pontifl’, who sanctioned the two orders of 
Ht. ih’ancis and St. Dominick, and turned the fanaticism of 
both to the service of tlie Church. The refusal, however, was 
not inconsistent after all. St, Francis went forth as a beggar, 
but ho was entirely possessed with the spirit of Komish supersti¬ 
tion, St. Dominick’s mission was to root •out heresy; tho ])Oor 
men of Lyons, w ho otherwise would have been the very stuff 
out of which to form an order of begging friars, asked leave to 
piTach the gos})el of Christ, and to ])rooJaim to men in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God. These followers of Peter 
Waldo were converts from Romish superstition, and had scruples 
about Church authority; but AV^aldo himself had sought no 
.such sanction from the Roman pontiff, at least till the lust years 
of his labours^ and he even acted in open opposition to the 
ecclesiastical pow’crs when forbidden to preach in the name of 
Jesus. Yet it is clear that all that Waldo and his disciples 
sought, in the first instance, was liberty to act according to the 
convictions of their own consciences. It was persecution, and 
the unjust exercise of power, that drove them into separrUtion. 
And such, we suf)pose, wjis very much the case with uie Wal- 
(lenscs ill Piedmont, whoso doctrines Waldo had embraced. 
Wo arc able to trace their history distinctly enough for ourpur- 
])ose from the thirteenth century. The old Vaudois held firmly 
tho right of electing their pastors, and of constituting ciders in 
their churches. Their history uniformly speaks of barbes, and 
elders, and deacons, and excejit in times of persecution, they had 
an annual synod in true presbyterial order. The “ barbes” w'ere 
the pastors and teachers,—the elders were the inspectors and 
directors of tlie congregations,—and tho deacons had charge of 
the alms of the Church. They had no bishops re.senibling the 
Romish or Anglican, but their Church was governed by consis- 
toireSj or kirk-sessions and synods. We learn also from tho 
documents preserved by Morland, that latterly the fourteen 
churches of the Valleys composed two colloques or classes, ie., 
l^reshytcrles, and that these tw'o colloipies formed the Synod. 
The barbes were not confined to the Valkws. They amounted 
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at one time to as many as 140, aiul had a lioiisc in Genova and 
anotluT in Floronco. 4’hcy were not merely pastors, but mis- 
sionariosj and took their place in the Synod just as*a Vaudois 
missionary does in our day,* 

r 

Hut it is time to proceed with our account of llie recent 
history and present condition of the V^atidois. 

It was the dominion of Napoleon that first introduced liberty 
into tlie Alpine^Valleys. Rut as soon as the Vaudois became sub¬ 
jects of France, the English Royal Rounty, which Inid been paid 
reoularly (witli a few ex<'cptions) since tlie time of William and 
Alary, was withdrawn. 'J'he pastors of tb'' thii'leen ])arishe.s were 


* Mr. Tabor, in a long note <o one of Iho last diaplci-H of hi>> \rilimio, hlievs, 
from the antliority of Joroino ami otliovs, lliat l»i‘>liops and prcsbjtoi’b in tlu' oarly 
('hiircli re tlio s.iiiK' ; tu.it Hio (’liuirli was at fiiVit rnlod by tho coinnion euuii- 
nl of ])ri slu toiv,—tJifit bi'-hops vcio afterwards ii))poinlod for tiie sake of ordor 
and !>ood "(ivi niineiit ; luit tli.it (he snbjietuui of (hi* piesinteislo the bishoj), 
was “laihei’In eoeh siastie.il custom tlian by thoAirity of the Lord’s disposition. ’ 
(I’p ) lie aekiiowledges that lie enunot ])ro\e a regular aj)o.'’tolie siic- 

ee>sinn li) episcopal ordinatitui. Of eoeisf' lu* (Miniot Tlie W’.iidi nsis, on Mr 
I'.iber’s own shewnm, h id protosteil against lionw-h t mil's in m the d.iys of t'on- 
stai.lmc .uid Pope Siliester; and there is not a word in the old liistorus to indi- 
cd(i their pi'u'ise n lation to tlaiide, bisliop of Turin. We do not attacli innch 
impoi tiiiiee to tlie x.igue .story, th.at tlie Uoiieiijian s(|inra(ist- ‘i-iit threi p.istors 
about till' yiMir 1 f.Vl to the Valleys of I’ledmont to be ordaiiud by f'trplien, 
bishop of the V.indois, and that said Stephen, with othiis otlieialmg, did ordain 
the thise j].is((>rs liy imposition of fiands. W’e are not of i oiirse discussing th" 
question of I’n sbytiry ic/ i/s’ PriJacy ; bui ve c< imot sjc tn.it this story jiroxi s 
til,it the V.indois liad a sncci ssion of " bishops' ui fh I'pixcijuil , for tliey hold 
and 1i aeh till lliisdax, lhat all tluir pastor- ai e bishops; tli.it hi shops and jnesliy ters 
in tlio Word of dod are tiu' same; .and ilie Modi rator of (he Synod, in conjinietion 
witli his britlireii of the uiie presby leiial lanlw wilh limiself, ordains to Uil ollice 
of the nniii.stry by praye* .mil imposition of hands, exen lliniigh tlie pi rs.ni oi 
dained may hax'c In lore receixi d saci vdotal orders m the C liiiieli of Koine. Still 
less can it be proved tlial tbey bad pn lafes from their saying, in tin ir confession 
to Trancis, that “ hishops ami pastor- hli.all he blameless.” Ilxirxbinly .sax s the 
haine ; the iMilepcmlent preacher and the .Scotch Presliy teiian use similar language, 
Jb‘sides, we Iviutxvas a faet, that (hey had not prelates at that lime. 'J'he theory lhat 
the eliange from Kpiseopaey to rrisbytery took place in the year lb JO, xxIrii all 
the Vaudois pastors but two werecut olfby the pestilence, ami Swiss pastors xxero 
imported to fill tlieir place.s, is a men theory witliout any historic evidence in sup¬ 
port of it. Had till fifteen pastors of Iti'JJ) had .a bishop, .sun ly Oilles, their own 
histori.an, wtio xx’as himself one of those pastors, and xxho 'iirrmtl that terrible' 
plague-year, xxoultl have knexxn soinetliiiig alioiit it. They lost thirteen pastors, 
atni xvere obliged to fill tlieir ])iacea with pastors from I'raiice and Swit/crland 
helonging to the same Church order with themselvis, though unable to jireach in 
theyAftoks of the Valleys. This is surely very iiiteJligible; but the idea that the 
Sxviss pastors iutrodneeil an chai 'o in the constitution of the Church, has 

no foundation whatever in their history, as fiilKss and Leger have given it. Air. 
Faber is iioedlenhly perplexed with the attempt to make out a regular apobtolic 
bUceemioD, xvhu'h yet lie acknowledges lie cannot make out. He coucludes l»y du* 
clariilg, that m' lln pthtjof thi‘ .ilho/nixiK auJ Waldrnsis matf hare bifi), 
they were the two Churchert of the .Apocalypse, xvitiiebsing for Hod against the 
great apostasy. This, we should iniagine, ib more satibfactory than apostolical 
succession. 
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in fonscqiioiicc rc«luccd to fjreat straits, ljut when Napoloon went 
to Milan to receive the iron crown of Lombardy, he was met by 
a Vauflois flonutation, wlio represented to him the loss they had 
sustained. Naj)o]eon caused the puvstors to be enrolled among 
tlie clergy of the empire, and at the same time made over 
to them the revenues of the Hospice of Catechumens at Pigne- 
lol, and of a few Roman Catholic Chinches of the ValJoy.s, 
which he suppressed as usele««. 1’he Waldenses, as French 
citizens, were at once freed fi'oin tlie barbarous edicts by which 
•they had been oppressed for centuries. They were free; but 
v\e cannot say that the day of their political enlargement brought 
with it any religious adv.mcemcnt. The new French ideas ucro 
not favourable to the progre.ss of an evangelical (Muirch, and 
tlio able men among their clergy were very unlike the old barbes 
of Tra del Tour. The venerable Moderator, Peyrani, pastor 
of Poinaret, was undoubtedly a remarkable man, and of no com¬ 
mon erudition. In his ^outh he had been secretary to Voltaire 
at Ferncy,— a strange preparation for the Christian ministry. 
Ihit he Mas a man of commanding characUu*, and ho fonglit 
br.ivily, in a time of trouble, the battles of his Churcli. We 
(irtainly should not trust very much to his rcj)rcscntation of 
some jioints in the doctrine ayd discipline of his Church, in 
wliich he was jdainly contradicted hy the old constitution and 
(onfessions, and in which he evidently led .astray Dr. Gilly; hut 
in many labours in their cause he merited and obtained the 
gratitude of in's people; and wo cannot forget Iiovv much the 
sympathy of the English public toM'ards the j)oor Vaudois clergy, 
a fin.-irtcr of a century ago, was excited by Dr. Oilly's graceful 
picture of tiic spare figure and grey luiira of the aged Rodolpho 
JVyrani. 

in 1811, Victor Emmanuel returned from the Lsl.ind of Sar¬ 
dinia, after sixteen yeaiw of exile, to ascend bis ancestral throne. 
Like most Italian Ivings, he had learned nothing from adversity. 
In reference to the Vaudoisj eierything returned at once by 
joyal edict to the old condition. The liberties ivbich they had 
enjoyed for fifteen years were abrogated at a stroke. 

V'e do not mean to enter at length into an account of the 
indignities to which the poor Vaudois were subjected in conse- 
f|iienco, until the ])eriod of their emancip.alioif' in 1848. The 
Wahlenscs were no rebels—no mo\ors of sedition. In all Italy 
tbeie was no other people trained as they had been to fear 
(lod and honour the king. They were jire-eminently a moral 
|)eo])le. For a century there laid bceti no case of a Vaudois 
convicted of a capital olFcnce. In days past their criminals 
were their martyrs. No I’lult was found witli them, except 
in rc'.pc’ct to tlie l.iw of their God. They needed but one 
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thinp:, tliev perfect—they v\ore not Catbolic. 

They clutio tcMiacioiusly to tlio religion of their, fathers. The 
zeal of IhaiuMi bi-ihops liad not dianged them; tJie liKjui.M- 
tion had failed to terrify tlicm ; the armies of Fr.mcc and 
Sa\oy had not rooted them out from their fastness in tlic 
mountains. Their numbers had indeed been reduced^ and 
their ancient limits had been iiaiTo\\ed. They had lost their 
\alley of Pragela, >vhich had ceased to be a Waldeiibian terri¬ 
tory since L727. They were confined to the three \alJe}s 
of Lucerne, St. Afartin, and Perouse; and in the nineteenth • 
century, in the heart of chili/ed Kuroj e, tlie mobt moral j>eo|de 
in Italy were forbidden to acquire land^ be\ond their ancient 
bouiuhuicp. 'J’hey were ])rohibiteil from jiiactisiii" as ])!i}bi- 
cians, surgeons, apothecaries, attorneys, or advocates, except in 
their own cominunity I'he land bLC.nne too narrow for them, 
and many of them' wcio forced ont to seek euqiloymont else¬ 
where. I'hcv weio to Ik' louiid among the hllk-looins of Lvons, 
or in tlie workshops of Xismes; among the licidsmeii of I)an- 
phiny, or the stieet-poiters and waiteis at JMaiseilk-s. Some of 
them passed over into Swit/orland, to teach schools or make 
watches at CJeuova. That oood old city had ceased to he so 
hated a.s it was in Sir S imud ^lorlaiid's d'i}s, “ for the smceie, 
constant, and painful preaching of the woid but the N’^audois, 
who might have iound profitable occupation at homo if they had 
abjured their faith, were earetul to .seek a liabitatiou vvluro 
they could worship alter the maimer ol their fatheis. Pesides 
this plan of hemming them in witliin their ancient limits, 
it was the policy ot their persecutors -the plain word is tlio best 
one—to force in .mioiig them the prolcssors of another laitli, 
with bighcr civil piivilegcs so as to establish a Komuii (^alliolic: 
influence in every jiarisli. And the suffering Vaiuhtis, biii- 
theiied with ta.'vC's, and .scarcely able w’ith all tluir toil to win 
the scantiest sustenance from the slopes of the mountains wliicii 
they cultivated, were coiiifiellod to observe the countless saints- 
days of tin ir Oatholic neiehboius. At the .same time, other 
means were tiied to win tliem ov’or to tlio religion of the Slate. 
They were temjitcd with tiie lure of gold ; apostasy was tlie first 
step to honour and emoJuincnt. Tliev were loibidtlcu by tlie 
laws of the State to otfer any ojijKKsitioii to the }K*rv(‘rsion of 
their fiiciuls. Their cliildrci were carried oft' and bajiti/.od in 
the Homisli churches, or inveigled into the Hospice of Catechu¬ 
mens at Pigiierol, and the bereaved parents weie forbidden to 
reclaim them, 'flie laws of the State afforded them no protec¬ 
tion against the artifices of the Chnreh. At that time, in Pied¬ 
mont, the (ffiurcli dared to defy a stronger power than dicirs. 
Many of our readcis may remember the .sensation which was 
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profluced in ld44, by the onso of JMadeiuoiselle 1 feJdorvjer, fho 
flauijiiter of Uio Dutch ambassadtir at the court of Sardinia. This 
yoim^ laUy, at th'' romantic a^nio of seventeen, had formed an al- 
tachment to an advocate in ^ruriii; and to get t]iilt at once of the 
opposition <4‘hcr father, and the difficulties of the church, she 
fled from her,family, took refuge in tJio monastery of Santa 
Croce, and professed herself a Papist. Tl.e father reclaimed his 
cliild, but tlio authorities refused to give her up. lie aj)pealed 
to-the King, but Charles-Albcrt declared he could not interfere I 
All the Protestant ambaasador> at Turin protested against tlio 
insult offered to a Protestant j)oner in the person of its repre¬ 
sentative, and the Dutch minister sent back in indi«ination the 
(irand (Jross of the order of St. Maurice, .with which he had 
hec'u recently decorated hy the King. 

Wo have no wish to speak hanlly of Charlos-Albert. lie dhl 
what lie could, but the Church w'as .still tdo j)o\verful. When 
ho came lo the throne in 1831, the ^Valden.ses liad expected 
much I’rom his kindlv disposition and his early iiberahsui. lie 
b.ul been eilncated, tlmy knew, by a Protestant professor at 
(jlenf'\a. liiit there was “ a ]»ov\er bc-hind the thnaie,” fiercely 
()p])()sed to the Waldeiisiaii heretics. Andrea Charvaz, tutor to 
the two .sons of tlie King, became Dishop of J^igiuu'ol in 1834, 
and from tlie lir4 threatened openly to put in force tlio old 
edicts against the Vamlois. In 183(5, he pnlilished at Paris a 
volume, entitled, ‘‘ IJccherclies lIi'ion(|ue.-?sur la veritable Cri- 
giue des V audois,” which lav outdid the w cdl-told lies of Uo.ssiict 
I'oth in (jmuititv amt in quality.* The Vaudois, thu.s attacked 
ill high ]'laces, could not defend theinsc'lvts, as tliey dared not 
print a defence of their faith in Piedmont. Ihit tho bishop said 
they had the press of Protestant countiies at their disposal. 
And so they had, but M. Mnston was bani.slied ten years for 
ja’inliiig his history of tho Vaudois atParisy and tho example was 
not v ery encouraging. The bi ,!iof) pursued his advantage re¬ 
morselessly. The Protestant w’orship in the Valleys was dis¬ 
turbed by Poman Catliolie processions, drowning with their 
clamour the voice of tho preacher, and beyond the limits the 
ohl edicts were not allowed to lie dormant. The Vaudois who 
dieii out of tho Valle 3 's, or ol Turin, were not allowed to con¬ 
taminate with their unholy ashes tho consecrated ground of the 
Papal cemeteries, but were buried by the road-side, or by tho 
ruuning .stream. Charles Albert interfered to retrieve such an 
imlignity in tlie case of a Vaudois soldier, and at his own ex- 


* It is u» bo TOKrotted that Mr. l-'aln'r, instead of Bpondinft bis strength on Boa- 
vuot, bad not examine il tho mor^ ix;ccnt and more fornndabic book of Bishop 
Cliarrnz. A Ining bishop was more worthy of attack than ** a dead lion.” 
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ponso he caused the body to be exhumed, transported to tlic 
Valleys, and interred with military honours at La Tour. When 
the long-expected civil code of Piedmont was published in 1838, 
it sim])Iy confirmed the old laws, and the condition of the Vau- 
dois became worse. Their benefactors, who had been lofag wait¬ 
ing f<)r some amelioration, were almost wearied out; hope ile- 
forred had made their hearts sick. Aud hence proj)osals wero 
made to the Protestants of the Alps to leave that Italian land 
which had been to them a hard step-mother, and to seek a homo 
elsewhere; to emigrate to Prussia ; to settle as a colony in Al¬ 
giers ; to cross the Atlantic, and jjeojde the Carolinas witli the 
descendants of martyrs. But such ])ropos.ds wore not likely to 
commend themselves to men who cherished llic memory of 
llenri Arnaud. Tlicir land was theirs by every light under 
hejiven, and every rock and mountain, from the Balsille to the Col 
do la Croix, was associated with the imperishable history of their 
race. ^J'he vino that liad been planted so long ago in that land 
of Jiills and valleys, had not ceased to grow, thougli sorely 
trodden down. The boar out of the woods bad wasted it, and 
tlio wild bea»t of tlic field devoured it, but Grod might yet return 
and visit it. 

The last great effort made by the Homan Cliureh to cxtirj)atc 
heresy from the Valleys, turned out rather to the contrary, and 
brought with it the first gleam of a happier future. It is 
strange liow (dten deliverance has come to that persecuted pco]»lo 
from quarters the most unexpeetod, when lliey seemed on the 
brink of ruin. At one time it was (Jliarlcs IX. of Prance—the 
son of Catherine de Medici—wlio pleaded for them affection¬ 
ately with liis uncle, ihe Duke of Savoy. Twelve months had not 
})as''cd from the time when his letter was written till the, Prciieli 
King stood at the window of tlie Louvre, while the hells of ^t. 
(lermain-Anxerrois tnllod the signal for the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew. Again, when Ilcnri Arnaiul, and the remnant whom 
ho had led IkicIc, wero liolding their mountain passes agaitJSt 
overwhelming mnnbors, .1p}>arcntly nothing on earth could iiave 
saved them, had not the ru])ture of the alliance between J'h ance 
and Savuy at tliat very crisis induced the Duke to offer them 
}»eace. Ou a later occasion, when a fearful massacre had been 
])rojected, they owed their deliverance to the right feeling of a 
Uomish priest of Jjuccrne. A ul so it was in their latest deli¬ 
verance. In 1814, the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
optmed a IViory at La T(mr, and established a couij)any of mis¬ 
sionary pric*ls for the purpose of cohverting the Valleys to the 
Uomish faith. An embleiuatie picture was painted for their 
church, ill wliich St. Maurice and St. Lazarus are represented 
kneeling in ju’iiyor; far liencath them appear mountains and 
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valleys, wrapped in darkness, and a very little church in a spot 
wliich sunli^it never seems to reach ; while, on the other hand, 
stands the new cathedral, with the bright rays of’heaven stream¬ 
ing from its dome. 

Charles-Albert, as Grand-Master of tljo Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus, visited the Valleys to bo present at the dedi¬ 
cation of the ]*riory; and the Vaudoi.s, well knowing the pur- 
])ose lor which it had been erected, feared tho influence of ovil 
counsellors. But Charles-Albert, who was made up of strange 
contradictory elements, had no sooner reached tho mountains than 
he dismissed his troops, saying that ho had no need of guards 
among the Vaudois. Of course, such a speech did not lack 
reporters; and the Vaudois, flattered by this proof of their So¬ 
vereign's confidence, at once extemporized a guard of Jionour. 
'J’hey furbished their old firelocks, brushed their regimentals, 
and turned out their militia with the flags* of their communes. 
I’he King w'as gratified with this proof of loyalty, and he may 
woll be pardoned for smiling at times, when his new guards 
])absc(l in review' before him, and a staudard-hcarer not only 
lowered his colours before his king, but took off his hat and 
made a low bow at the same time. It was evident they wore 
rather raw soldiers; but tlu'y W'erc made of the stern stufiP of tho 
mountains notwithstanding, and had occasion required it, there 
were men among them who could have defended their passes 
as their fathers did before them. The Valleys were in full 
jubilee during the royal vi-sit, and the Vaudois began to enter¬ 
tain good liopes of still greater benefits, when the King, to tho 
utter amazement of the Romish party, decorated with the grand 
cross of the order of Maurice the A\'aldeijsian syndic of 
La Tour. No deputation was received but that of the Waldeu- 
sian Table, and the King caused a small monumentul fountain 
to bo erected “ to the ])eoplc which had received him with so 
much affection.” 

We believe it w'as on this occasion that tho Marquis Ro¬ 
berto d’Azpglio, who accomj)aniod the king as equerry, be¬ 
came so deeply interested in tho condition of tho Vaudois. At 
all events, more liberal ideas respecting them began to gain 
ground in Piedmont. Gioberti, still in exile, siioke out man¬ 
fully of the cruel persecutions to which they had been subjected 
in times past, and of the duty of Catholics to retrieve the wrongs 
which their fathers had done them. In November 1847, Charles- 
Albert publi.shcd his Laws on the Provinces and Coniuiuiies— 
the first instalment of coflstitutional liberty. INIeantimc the 
Marquis Roberto d\\zeglio had made himself the interpreter of 
the liberal feeling in favour of the Vaudois, and drawn up a 
memorial to the Iving, praying for the civil and political eman- 
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cipation of tlie Protestants and Israelites. The former numboroil 
about 24,000 in the state; the latter between 7000 and 8000. 
Massimo d’A/.e^lio in an able pam])hlet supported the cause of 
which his brother had made himself the champion: and Count 
Cavour and Cesare Pajbo were the first to affix their names to 
the memorial. D'Azeglio sent his circular to all the bish(/ps of 
the kingdom ; but though Pius TX. was at tliat time in the lull 
flush of his liberalism, the Piedmontese j)rclates were ])uzzled 
and “ put out” nitli the ]>lain, tangible, matter-of-fact proposal 
to sanction the enninclpation of the Wahlenses. It put their new 
cry of Christian charity to too severe a proof. The Pishop of 
l*ignerol, who had a penchant for ])crseu>tion, recommended 
delay, mature consideration, and aboAC all a]ni\ consultation 
with the Pope. lie himsclfj Andrea Cliarvaz, “wu' in a pecu¬ 
liar position“his case was e\cc])tional“he might be ex¬ 
cused,” “it was scarcely fair to ask him,” ho W’as >ory liberal 
himself, and “preached cliarity,”but dnigT nnd that sort of 
thing. Tile lh>lu)p of Iliella qnotc'd llie New Testament, and 
p pccially St. John’.s advice about the mode of treating dis«ent- 
iis. lie was especially afraid of Protestants being allowed 
fall liberty ol speed),—as the t\atlK)lic clergy, he confessed, were 
far behind the Protest.mt in the arms of eontrou'iM, in s.icred 
hprmeneulic^, and in knov^ ledge of the jioints ol ddlerence bo- 
twc*en the C’hurcdics. The liisliop of ^Vlbeiiga cited the ('ouncil 
of Trent and the authority of the Popes ; and as a good churcli- 
nian plainly refused to lia\e an}thing to do with the inattei ; 
while the Pishop of Nnsi, n(4 troubliiia himsell with Popes and 
Councils, and making no .allusion to the Pible at all, cited Scotti 
and Macchiavelli, and drew his arguments from Monlescpiieu 
and •Jean Jacques. 

“ The consul (jiioted Wickefort Jin<l Puflciidorf and Giotius, 

And showed from V.ittol, exoc<*dingly well, 

I’ii.at the deed would bo most atiocious.” 

But notwith''taiiding this coolness on the part of the bishops, 
upw'ards of six hundred names w’crc attached to the nicraorial. 
Public opinion was favourable to the “emancipatiun,” and it 
became a toast at banquets in Tuiiu. At length, on tlie 8tlt of 
Pebriiary 1848, the constitution was grantofl, and a few days 
after, the official gazi'tte pul b'shod Jetters-j»atent, aiiiionncing 
the einanci})ation (4 the Yaudois, and their admission to all tlie 
rights, civil and political, of Sardinian subjects. AVell might 
such rights bt* concedtd, for it appeared from tlie researches of 
the Advocate-Ccncral, Count iSclopis, that no other people in 
the state couKl be compared to the Vaudois in ])oint ol moiality. 
All the Waldensian houses in Turin, and the palaces of the 
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flii’pe Protestant legations, were illuminated in honour of this 
tardy act of justice; and in the Yalley.s, on that winter night 
mIk'H tho.news 6rst readied tlioni, the IJres that gleamed along 
the hilI-loj)S, lighting up the baek^ground of cold blue rock with 
crests of perjietiial snow, wx*re both the symbol and the expres¬ 
sion of the joy of a people, to whom at <ne stroke the cliains of 
live centuries had been broken. A few days afterwards there 
nas ii groat festival in Turin, organized by the Afanjuis d’Az- 
oglio, in Iionour of the graniing of the constitution. Among 
tlio sixty guilds and corporations that assembled in tlic capital, 
the first place was granted by a<;damation to the Vaudois. Six 
hundred of them, lu-aded by ten of their clergy, led tlic })iv,ces¬ 
sion, bearing a blue Hag with the royal arms of Savoy embroid¬ 
ered in silver, and the siin])lo words beiieatli—A Carlo Alberto 
i Valdesi riconoscenti.” It was the first lime in tbeir history 
that tliev had been admitted among the furporations of Turin, 
or greeted willi the viras of tliat stately capita!. Some of them, 
all ejes and ears to wliat was going on, could not but notice 
bow much j)uz/le(l a part of tlie })opulace was to know icho ihey 
to’rc, for a jirocession of Vaudois wa.s a new thing in Turin, 
'riioy in(|uirecl, “ who arc lliese friend-j?” and were told, “ They 
are the lh’ote‘'tanthand tlieii there were rejieated Evvivas” 
ill honour of llic I’rolei-lants. Hut still the populace W’as about 
as wise as <'ver, and alter taking lireath, began to whisjier, “Ma 
chi sono i IVotestanti i" “ Sono i Valdesi,’’was the rejily. The 
Valde.'.i ivere cheered again, hut still llie mystery was not 
cleared up to e^elybody’s satislaetion, and some of.the more 
])ci'he\ering iiupiired a I'onrth time, “ Ma chi suno i Val- 
dc.^i?” 'I’he answer was given this time in a whiriicr, “Sono i 
Jlavhetd —they arc the liarhifii —hush!" Kvcrvliodv knew'the 

1 • V 

Puirhets—that old hated naine of party spite, but it was only 
wbisjieied that day at 'furin, for these iium were now recognised 
as Italian.s and as brethren,* 


” It is oHi’ious how litflo is kiioMii about tlic VaiiiioiH in Italy Tbe chances 
arc that a wcM educated Tiisean has never own JioarJ of the Waldcnsian Churcli. 
W'o onco mot an aooompli-.liod Noapolitaii at 'J’nrin, a Rood scholar, and espoeially 
well mfonueil on Italian inattevs. Ilo li.id hut l.violy rcturiK d from the lilast, 
where he luul iio,ii-d for the first fimo of a l'r<ito>ttaiit ('hiirch iu Ua\v. lie looked 
into some l{oiui‘'h authorities and discovered that they w«n* Manioheans. JDut 
when ho roUiriud to Italy ho rohohod to know more about tlioiii, and when we 
fiuw him first ho was ■>utiii{* in .a litlle ou'clo of oihicated inoii, with a New Testa* 
iiient in his hand., heariii" and spoakiiig of the fJospoI of (’lirint. One principal 
leason of this i{>iiin'.ineo, and of virj ^eiioral pri'jiidieo wlioro anyfhing ta known 
about them, is the want of a ^mod history ol tlio VaiuloiH Chiurli iu tlic Italian 
lanSua}»o. TJie only tlahan volume on the subject is the hook of M. Bert, tlie 
VaudoiH pastor at Turin. It was most opportunely printed in 1049, and has no 
doubt hooii a 8o«r(*<‘ of inforniatioii to many. Hut it do&s not pretend to bo a his¬ 
tory. Tt is an exposition of the 'loctrino and di.soipline of the Cliureh, intempersod 
with historioal notices. It is Uhofiil for having put in order many scattered dotoila 
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No cM)mmnnify has l)ecn more imlebteU to foreiyn bcnelactors, 
and amonj; these a chief place must be f^iven to Count Walil- 
burg-Truchsess, Prussian Ambassador at the Court of Turin. 
From tJiio time of his first mission, as representative of t'redtiriek** 
William III., till his death in 1844, he was the friend anrl pro¬ 
tector of his co-religionists in the Alps;, and his dying request 
was that his ashes might rest in the church-yard at La Tour, 
among tliosc of the people whom he had befriended. It was in 
his time that a chajxd was opened at Turin, (in 1827,) in the 
palace of the embassy of the throe Protestant Legations,—Prus¬ 
sian, Dutch, and English, and a NValdensian Pastor was appointed 
cha])lain. This chapel continued to represent the Vandois 
Church in the capital till 1851, when the iSynod, no longer 
bound by the ohl restrictions, formed the congregacn.n at Turin 
into a Vandois parish, under the ordinary jurisdiction. It w'as 
also in great part b,y the help of Count Waldburg-Triiehsess, 
that tw'o lio'^pitals were founded at La Tonr and Poniaret. The 
Emperor Alexander of Uiissia contributed 12,000 francs for tliis 
purj)Ose, as well as for the erection of a luwv Church at J’omaret, 
and the Russian Emperor manifested a deep interest in the poor 
people whose history had been recounted to him. lie was “ a 
good man,” peojdc said, though some of his doings were not 
very much in harmony w'itli such a character, Put, as John 
Foster put it, he no doul)t “ said grace hef'ore he swallowed 
Poland.” 

Frederick-William III. of Prusda ehtablislied two hiirsaj’ies, 
or free places, in his lJnivci>ity of Berlin, in iavour of Walden- 
.siaii students w'ho migiit go to Prussia for education. Tliere 
were already from :> very early period two tree places in the 
Academy of Geneva, and five in that of Lausanne. The V.ui- 
dois students were almost invariably ])ooi-, and their education 
was peculiarly difficult, as their vernacular tongue was the 
priiois of the Valley.®, and they were obliged in the first instance 
to ac(}iiire the French language! before studying in Switzerlaiul, 
or French and German before atte;iding the univerbitv at 
Turin. But this very dlffioilty has had its advantages. The 
Vandois students are generally among the very best at Geneva 
ami Laic.iime, and no other eluircb, so poor in w'orldly eircuiu- 
stanc(*s, can boast of possessing a clergy more thoroughly edu¬ 
cated. But the education of the Valleys has not been left to 
depend entirely on foreign universities. In 1823, Dr. Gilly 
visited them for the firwst time, and the account which ho pub¬ 
lished excit<*d a very general interest in England. In 1825 

m I'titvrouce to llie ttiodpt-ti liititbry of tin* Cluiivli. which we arc Koiiorall^v ahlo, 
however, to collect eieewhiro. Aud we mubi btill repeat that we Imve lui ^ood 
hibtory of tlie Church sines the tjine of llciiri Ariiaiid. 
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tlio Waldensian Coinuiittco in London was formed under his 
auspices, and in a short time the subsidy of the English go¬ 
vernment, which had been withdrawn since the French occu¬ 
pation was recovered. It amounts to £277 per annum; and 
part of thi:^ sum was applied to the eiidow’inent of the two 
new parishes of Macel and Kodoret, or rather to tlie opening 
of churches which had been closed for nearly two centuries 
for want of funds. The remainder yields about £12 per an¬ 
num to each of the thirteen ]}astors of the other parishes, an<l 
also a small surplus for superannuated ministers, and the widows 
of pastors. The Yaudois parishes, w'ithiii tlie old limits, were 
thus increased to the number of fifteen before the “ emancipa¬ 
tion,” and since that time two other parishes, Pmnerol and Turin, 
Avithout the bcniiidaries of tho Valleys, were added by the Synod 
of In 1837 the College of the Holy Trinity w^as founded 

at La Tour, the little capital of the Vaudbis, the funds having 
been procured by Dr. Gilly. It is now ccpiippcd w’itli a staff of 
])rotessors and a good library. A library for the pastors bns also 
been procured by tlic exertions of Dr. Stewart, the Scotch 
clergyman at Leghorn. It is novA^jroposed to establish at La 
Tour a theological faculty, so as to obviate the necessity of seiul- 
ing the students to foreign universities. Much may no doubt 
be said in favour of such a ])lan, which, by aid of funds from 
America, is on tho eve of accomplishment; but, at the same 
tiin<‘, “the atmosphere of the Valleys is not very intellectual,” 
and Ave should fear a ])ositiv'o deterioration, if the future ))astor.s 
of tho Church should acquire no larger education tlian is likely 
to be got at the college of La Tour. The friends of tho Vaudois 
should secure that at least the more promising students have the 
advantage of two years of a foreign education at Geneva, or 
Lorliii, or Edinburgh, or at such collegc.s as the Table might 
approve. At all events, these are da}SA\hen tho education of 
tho pastors must not bo allow'cd to deteriorate. 

Another friend of the Vaudois, General Deck with, has 
especially occiij)ied himself in promoting the education of the 
Valleys, lie has lived in thorn for nearly a (Quarter of a 
century; and though his ideas a.s an English Episcopalian do 
not in all jjoints agree Avith the simple Presbyterianism of their 
C^hnrch, he has devoted both his time and his money to their 
service. They are a small community,—the whole Protestant 
population of the Valleys amounting to little more than 22,000. 
Yet they have now a college at La Tour, a grammar school at 
Pomaret, fiA'e girls’ schools, and tho Beckwith institution, as it 
i.s called, for the education of the daughters of the pastors. Be¬ 
sides these institutions there are about an hundred and twenty 
sciiouls throughout the parishes, the school-houses having been 
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chiefly built or repaired by General Beckwith. The school¬ 
masters receive their stipend chiefly from Holland Great im¬ 
provements have been made in the inode of education, and books 
and maps have been provided. Bibles, Catechisms, and New 
Testaments translated into the patois of Piedmont, have been 
sent in abundance from England. In no part of Italy has such 
provision been made for the education of the people, and for 
these advantages they are chiefly indebted to Dr. Gilly and 
Gonoi*al Beckwith. Assuredly these two benefactors cannot say 
that they have laboured for an ungrateful peojde. 'J'heir por¬ 
traits are found in almost eveiy cottage in the Valleys—the 
Canon in his robes, and the Soldier with his wooden leg. Even 
Charlos-Albert at length recognised the long and ui'wearied 
exertions of General Beckwith, on behalf of the education of the 
Valleys, by conferring on Jiiin, in 1848, the Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Mauricb. 

The ^‘emancipation” of the Vaudois in 1848 has placed them 
in a new position. The old barriers arc broken down, and a 
now era opens. In PiedinBnt, at least, the land is all before 
them. Piedmont alone lias outlived the wreck of the con¬ 
stitutions of 1848, and the policy of Piedmont involved the fate 
of the Vaudois. It was a singular fortune—to call it by no other 
name—that tlie only Italian kingdom which did not return to 
the old law of despotism, was the one with wliich they were 
connected. Not one concession lias been since withdrawn. No 
governmental commissioner now attends their synods,—their 
discussions are free and open, and no man makes them afraid. 
The heavy burdens have been loosed, and the oppressed arc I'roo. 
We are not at all disposed to make it a matter of reproof^ that 
they have been slow to realize their new position. It is natural 
that they should have been so. “ When the Lord turned again 
the captivity of his people, we were like men that dreamed.'''’ 
They did not rush at once into the open field, like schoolboys in 
a holiday. They arc not an excitable people, changing in a 
moment with changing fortune, and ready to run after novelties ; 
and in all that tliey have done since 1848, they have been slow- 
moving, cautious, and constitutional. We do not blame them 
for it. Their Church has had the stern discipline of five cen¬ 
turies, during which it maintained its position against persecu¬ 
tions that were unparalleled, and firmness and fixedness of pur¬ 
pose have become part of its character. The Vaudois have 
meddled as little as any people “ with them that are given to 
changeand it is quite in accordance with this character that 
they shotild now be prudent as well as zealous. They may 
be “ slow coaches”—perhaps they are—but they are moving 
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steadily along the great highway, and are in less danger of cap¬ 
sizing. Tliey»have made great progress during the last six years, 
but they have not once compromised their position by impru¬ 
dence. Now, this is a great matter in the present condition of 
Italy. A religious revolution has been begun in that country,— 
especially in Tuscany and Sardinia, but the new Italian party* is 
impulsive and progressive; and in a just dread of formalism, its 
tendency is towards the other exti erne of getting quit of forms 
and church order altogether. We are convinced that “order'* is 
a divine ordinance, and that a disorganized community cannot 
long continue to exercise an influence for goofl. Deeply do wc 
■ sympathize with the evangelical movement in central Italy; 
but all the more on that account do we dread the influence of 
the anarchical views which arc there so popular. W’'c have 
seen the evil of such principles elsewhere. We have seen small 
sects setting out vigorously on some extreme idea, to which 
they gave a peculiar prominence. There was freshness and 
life in them at first, and they prospered by the sliccr force of 
earnestness. Tlieir system of purism was attractive : their 
mode of operation was novel. In comparison with them, the 
(/Imrch seemed to move heavily on its old and worn machinery, 
'i’lie energy of their first apostles sustained them for a time; 
hut the principle on which they set out was a disorganizing 
one. There were original oloraents of weakness in the party, and 
after lingering for a time in a declining state, it died out from 
mere debility. 'J'liese examples teach us the danger of giving 
prominence to one part of Christian ti'uth to the manifest neglect 
of other ])arts, and of setting aside tliat cliurcU order which 
is enjoined in God’s Word. We rejoice, therefore, that while 
a new life is springing up in other parts of Italy,—fresh, impul¬ 
sive, and free, there is at the same time an old Church in the 
Valleys of the Alps, eminently conservative in its character, and 
tenaciom both of its doctrine and its fomis. This is an important 
fact, though it docs not follow that the Reformed Church in 
Italy should at any cost be constructed on the Waldensian 
model. I’he Waldenses have a history of their own,—they 
scarcely belong at all to the common history of Italy,—they 
have contributed nothing to its science, its painting, and its 
song,—they have had no part in its artistic glory,—among 

* When we uae the phrase "Italian party,” we mean to include alt the con¬ 
verts from Kornaniam in Tuscany, Piedmont, and elsewhere. It is well known 
that several of the I'fiscan converts hold views in reference to riiurch coverumeot 
analogous to those of the Darbyitefi or Plymouth brethren ; but such views are 
not general in Italy, and we are not a\vare that they exist at all in Piedmont. 
They are almost exclusively confined to the parts of Tnscany and Liguria, In 
which the spirit of the old republics has not wljolly vanished. 
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them are “not many noble/’—all they have is the Gospel 
of Christ. It remains to be seen how hir Jtajy appreciates 
their possession of that treasure, and how far she will acknow¬ 
ledge her obligations to them, as an Italian people preserving 
from the first a pure Italian Church. 

At all events, they are not strangers, but Italians. They 
have at length been acknowledged as forming part of the na¬ 
tional family. It is true—and this is an important point—their 
ecclesiastical language is not Italian, but French. This was the 
result not of choice, but of necessity. It was the plague that 
made them French. The great pestilence of 1630 reduced the 
population of the Valleys to one-third of wliat it had been ; 
entire families became extinct. Of the thirteen pastors, only 
Gilles and Gros survived. One after another, all their brethren 
had fallen. Fastors were accordingly invited from Geneva, and 
as these could not conduct the services in Italian, the French 
language was ijitroduccd, and still continues to be the language 
of religious worship. The Italian language should now be 
gradually introducca, and the Waldcnses, wlio are convinced of 
this, are acting accordingly. Italian is now taught in their col¬ 
lege and higher schools; they have Italian preachers at Turin, 
Geneva, and Nice; .at the last synod in the Valleys the open¬ 
ing services were in Italian, and several of the deputies used 
that language exclusively. 

Again, tlic Italian party could scarcely desire a Church more , 
simple in its forms than the Waldensian. It is well known that 
the new evangelical party in Italy aims at the utmost simpli¬ 
city. By those who reasoned a ptiori on the subject, the 
opposite might have been expected; and some did argue that 
a systcrA of “pure mentalism,” as they called if, was wholly 
unsuited to the Italian character; and that the Italians needed 
imposing ceremonies, and must have the truth incarnate in 
some form, or represented to the eye in symbols, pictures, and 
images. And hence it was supposed that tlio Waldensian 
Church, with its presbyterian forms, and its calvinistic creed, 
must organue itself anew, and set out with bishops and a 
liturgy like the Anglican, if it expected' to make any impres¬ 
sion. Now, in the first place, it is certain that the Wal- 
denses will neither have bishops nor an Anglican liturgy; 
and some of the Italian party will scarcely even acknow'- 
Icdge pastors, much less bishops. “ Ne ahbiamo glii abbas- 
tanza,^hey say; “ we have enough of them already.” We 
may j^son as we jdease about objectivity, but in point of fact 
the Italian converts from Komanism have shewn an utter abhor¬ 
rence to images, and have had no sentimental feelings for pic¬ 
tures and statuary. An Italian, escaping from the most thorough 
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system of materialism that was over set up in the Chi’istian 
t^hurch, makes short work of such questions as apostolical succes¬ 
sion, priestly authority, and the distinction between homage 
and worship. It is a worship in spirit and in truth versus a 
great systcnv of materialism, that makes the dcej)est impres¬ 
sion ; and a Church eminently simple in its forms is the only 
one likely to make much progress in Italy. The Vaudois have 
ordained pastors, but they are all equal in ecclesiastical rank, 
Some of them have no higher stipend than the vicar of the 
“ Deserted Village,” and even tlfe professors have but .^60 per 
annum, joour tout jjotage. A hierarchy is out of the question in 
such a case, d'he worship of thb Church is in part liturgical, 
but tlie liturgy is only used by the clergyman, and is not in the 
hands of the people. The three prayers are read from a pre- 
])ared form, but tlierc are no responses, and except in the read¬ 
ing of the Commaiidinents and of the A postles’creed, the service 
is the same as in tlio Scotch Churches, The liturgy was com¬ 
piled in ]830, I’roin the three Swiss liturgies which had been 
ibrincily in use in the Valleys. Tlic sermon is extempore. The 
Italian }>arty generally object to so much uniformity in the 
ju'ayers, and in the Italian stations the preacliers do not bind 
themselves to an adherence to tlie forms of their directoiy. In 
tlie French and Swiss Chnrclics the opening confession of sin 
is invariably (as far as wc know) the prayer which Theodore 
pronounced with so much eftect at tlie opening of the 
Collo(iuy of Poissy, and beautiful as that prayer is, we have 
known Italians strongly objecting to the fomialitiy of repeating 
the same words for three successive Sundays. The relation of 
the Waldenses towards the new Italian converts from Rome 
is not likely, tlion, to encourage any introduction of efiboratc 
ritual observances. But the Vaudois pastors are wholly opposed 
to irregularity and disorder. Some of the Italian party claim 
the right of breaking bread” together, or, in other words, of 
[lartaking of the Lord’s Supper in private, and without the 
intervention of a pastor. There may bg some excuse for this 
in places where tlicre are no pastors and no public service; 
though in a jiarallol case in the history of the Reformed Cliorch 
in Franco, Calvin pronounced the practice unwarranted, and 
the Vaudois adliere to his principles, though unwilling to enter 
into controversy on such a point. Laymen are more largely 
recognised by the Waldenses than in any other church, apd by 
the decision of last synod, a person qualified by his piety, educa¬ 
tion, and general ability to preach the Gospel, may be admitted 
to ordination, though he has not attended any theological 
faculty. 

In a word, the simple and v'encnible constitntion of tlio Vaudois 
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Cliurch seems remarkably adapted to the religious service and 
wants of Italy. Its liistory does not date from th® lloforrnatioii 
of the sixteenth century; it does not rest on what Romanists call 
tlie “ mere negation of Protestantism and it teaches the same 
essential doctrines which it held from the bcginnipg. All this 


IS jmportaut in a country wJiere the prejudice is strong against 
Protestants and apostates. Taking into account the history, 
constitution, and present position of the Waldensiaii Church, it 
seems to he the best organization for operating on the Italian 
iniml. At all events, it is no<^i' on its trial in this, respect, and 
it has done more than any otiier party. We do not wish to .set 
up one part of the Church hgaiiist another; there is room 
enough and work enough for all, and our sympathies 'ire with 
every jiarty that is really engaged in the evangelization ot Italy. 
In the AValdensiaii community, however, wo have both'a simple 
order and a sound eVoed, which have proved their durability by 
a history .such as no other section of the church can present. 
These alone will not do tJie work of evangelizalion. 'J'herc must 
be spirit and life in the men who teach pure Christianity in a 
land of graven images; and cold, formal disconrse.s w-ill not 
counteract the hundred iidluences of Romanism. There has 


been a great improvement in the Vaudois preaching, yet we 
cannot hut tliink that the Swd.ss model i.s still too generally fol¬ 
lowed. 


'I'his la.st subject suggests some interesting questions. I'he 
old Scotcli preaching, with its elaborate divisions and long doc¬ 
trinal discussion.s, did good in its time, in conveying a knowledge 
of the w'ord of God to the Scottisli people; though it cannot bo 
denied that under the dry hones of those dreary old discourses, 
])eoj)le foo often became dry hones themselves. As new life is 
entering the Church, that old style is in a great measure broken 
up. In England (there are brilliant exceptions) the text is too 
often simply diluted, liko a homoeopathic globule, in so 'many 
spoonfuls of water. In Switzerland, in many cases, it is merely 
the motto to a meditation which miglit be taken wholesale from 
Quesnol or Tliomas-a-l^empis, and might he preached by Jesuit, 
Janseni.st, or Capuchin, without offending Roniisli orthodoxy. 
The form of mere religious meditations on the ordinary common¬ 
places prevails : .seriou.s and unexceptionable reflections take the 
])lace of w'hat is properly called preuching. Now the Italians 
w’ant more than “ predications” and “ meditationsthey can get 
these in Youngs Night Thoughts—a favourite hook in Roman 
Catholic Italy. They will not acknow'ledgo a mere organization 
to be a church, hut they will acknowledge a society of livingChris- 
tians, and it is by the life that is in it that the Church will best 
command its organization. In this sense also the spirit of the 
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living creature must he in the wheels. The present circum¬ 
stances of Ita^* will tax to the utmost the energies of tlie Alpine 
pastors, ^'hc peasants of the '/alleys have never had, and 
never required a softj ])olished, town-bred clergy, in kid gloves 
and patent leather boots, but simple God-feaiing men, who could 
sympathize vvith their feelings, and share their trials—who could 
task Romanists and face a snoNv storm. The way has now been 
opened into the first cities of Sardinia, and at the outset they 
have had men not unequal to such positions,—either native 
V^audois or Italian conl^erts: but in so small and so poor a 
population there is unquestionably a deficiency, and it is to this 
difliculty that the Waldcusian Church must now apply itself. 


Since the preceding ])ages w’ere written, vve learn that there 
lias been a small secession from the Vaiulois comniiinion, in two 
of the Italian stations--Turin and Genoat We are not sur- 


jirised that such should be the case: on the contrary, we fully 
expected such a movement on the part ol‘ some of the Italian 
c'onverts, though we decqdy regret that the name of Dr. De 
Sanctis 'should be associatecl witli those who are unwisely divid¬ 


ing the evangelical community in Piedmont, V/o do not here 
enter into the details, hut, with abundant opportunity of becom¬ 
ing acquainted with them, we do not hesitate to pronounce in 
lavoLir (»f the wisdom and moderation of the Waldcnsian Table 


in these proceedings. Those who have seceded connected them¬ 
selves hut very recently with the Vaudois. They are ehiefiy— 
wo might say exclusively—recent converts from Romanism, or 
cmiyrds from the other Italian states, and not particularly dis¬ 
posed to sympathize with the quiet constitutional proceedings 
of the evangelical Churcli in Sardinia. They are jealous of 
jiriostcraft, and of regular ecclesiastical government of any kind, 
and to some of them 


“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 

The pastor, they say, acts as priest: ho alone officiates on the 
Sabbath-day: he alone preaches, baptizes, and dispenses the 
sacrament of the Supper : while, on the contrary, their meetings 
should be social, and, all Christians being priests, every man 
wlio chooses to put himself forward, should be at liberty to teach 
and to administer the sacraments. We do not say that a man 
like pr. l)e Sanctis, who was ordained in the Romish Church, 
and re-ordained in tlie Waldensian, holds such crude notions of 
church order; but, in general, the new party does object to any 
regularly constituted Cliurcli whatever. They trust more to 
societies, somewhat on the principle of political clubs, in which 
eacli member may speak and act freely. Now, if this be tlie 
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principle of the Now Testament, the Chnrch for eighteen cen¬ 
turies has been entirely astray on the point, and a/iew light has 
certainly arisen. Jt must be remembered that these parties 
have but recently left the Church of Rome—that they have 
been quite unaccustomed to such questions—that spme of them 
have been rather trained to political dissensions—and that, 
with one or two exceptions, they are not men of liberal educa¬ 
tion. This may form an excuse for crude ideas, but, instead 
of fostering a presumptuous spirit, it shmild teach them to defer 
more to men who have made a life-long study of the Word of 
God. 

Again. They charge the Waldonsian Church with being 
“ antiquated in its ideas,” slow and timid in its move:-^ents:, and 
incapable of meeting the present wants of Italy, There raiglit 
be'something more fresh and stirring in the organization of 
socictievS, half religious and half political, and In establishing 
newspapers with “ Religions Liberty and Victor lOininamiel” 
for their watcliword : but the Waldensian Church does not 
believe this to be its “ mission,” and we rejoice that the Vaudois 
pastors have not allowed themselves to he carried away by 
the heated spirit of the times to meddle with matters that do 
not properly belong to the Christian ministry. Perhaps they 
are not doing all that they might do: we have not found 
])(‘rfection in the Valleys—nor anywhere else; but we arc 
old-fashioned enough to trust more to the preaching of the 
Gospel by men who give themselves wholly to prayer and the 
ministry of the Word, tlian to any now plans of these days. 
Tlic Church in Piedmont is now in a favourable position for 
doing a great work —and is doing it, slowly, but surely. We 
strongly deprecate any rash movement that might compromise 
its liberties. 

One word njorc. Since the days of the Apostle John tljere 
have been men ‘‘ who love to have tlie pre-eminence”—bustling, 
consequential men, wlio have no idea of “esteeming others bet¬ 
ter than themselves.” How far this spirit may prevail in such 
divisions, we do not take on ourselves to judge. But if those 
who cannot submit to the ccjiitrol of the Waldensian Table are 
in earnest for the evangelization of Italy, (and some of them we 
doubt not are,) tliere is work enougb for all. “ Strike out, all 
swimmers We would have all to labour as they have oppor¬ 
tunity. But when a party puts itself forward in oppositionj-to a 
venerable orthodox communion, wc think it right to .say, that 
we*have in nowise lost confidence in the remnant of tlio Alpine 
(’hiirch. Let the Vandois only take heed that tlieir lamps are 
burning, when they point to tlieir old emblem, and say, “Lux 
ui;cK'r IN TENi-nnis,” 
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Akt. Census of Great Britain in 1851. Bi/ Authority 

of the Registrar-General. London, 1854 

2. Census of Great Britain —1851. Religious Worship in 
Rngland and Wales, By IIorack JNLvnn. London, 1854. 

3. Education in Great Britain. Being the OJicial Report of 
IloiiACis jMann. London, 1854. 

4. The Charter of the Nations; or^ Free Trade and its Results, 
By IlEXiiY Duxckley, M.A. London, 1854. 

Statistical Tables afford invaluable materials to the 
statesman and tho economist, and occasionally offer hints of 
groat significance to the moral philosopher; but few materials 
are more misleading when dealt with by inyexperienced or un¬ 
skilful hands. To use them profitably and safely two qualities 
are more especially required—^great sagacity and*strict integrity. 
Before we can trust ourselves to the guidance of figures, wo 
must feel certain of two things, neither of which are easy of 
attainment—their accuracy and their completeness. Before wo 
can adopt unhesitatingly the conclusions to which they point, we 
must know not only that the .figures we have are correct, hut that 
there are no figures we have not which might modify or reverse 
our inferences. If our materials are iuconiplcle, they must pro 
lauto be inconcl^6ive : if they are inaccurate they must joro tanto 
tend to lead us astray. All our logic may be vitiated by some 
unobserved hiatus in the premises' Now even official statistics 
are not always to be relied upon, and seldom comprise all tho 
information which directly or indirectly bears upon the subject. 
This is especially felt when we come to institute any comparison 
between the present and the past. We may be able to trust 
tho returns for 1851, but \vc know that those of 1811 and 1821 
were often scandalously careless and imperfect. In all calcu¬ 
lations based upon births, deaths, and marriages, as every one 
accustomed to them is aware, it has been found necessary by 
the most experienced actuaries to correct official tables by con¬ 
jectural estimates—to form a guess as to the amount and the 
place of the omissions which required to be supplied—in a word, 
to compile our statisjtics from our reasoning, in place of basing 
our reasoning unreservedly u'pon our statistics. 

Again,—it is sometimes found that your figures, where relied 
upon with the robust and child-like faith of orthodoxy, land you 
in some conclusions utterly novel and astonishing. The un¬ 
trained statistician proclaims as a startling discovery what the 
man of experience feels at oiiCC to be nothing but a monstrous 
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fallacy. Ills sagacity convinces him at a glance, that the pre¬ 
mises whicJi have led to such an issue must contain citlier some 
great inaecnriicy or some gixnit omission; and, kijowing how 
common such arc with arithmetical compilers, he refuses to 
place liis ))Ijilosophj at the mercy of a careless computer or an 
ignorant and incompetent returning officer. He rejects the 
conclusion and revises the faulty materials which led to it, till 
he discovers the flaw or the hiatus—which ho is seldom at a loss 
to find. Thus, some years ago, before the Act for the Eegis- 
tration of Birtlis, Deaths, and Marriages, and the care of the 
licgistrar-General, had introduced an increasing and now nearly 
perfect accuracy into the returns, (for Enghmd and Wales, at 
least,) a student of figures observed an extraordinary and per¬ 
sistently regular excess of deaths at every decennial period of 
life. Nearly 50 per cent, more died, or wore recorded to die, 
at the age of 20 than at the ages of 19 and 21; 50 per cent, 
more at the age of oO than at the ages of 29 and 31; and so on. 
This was alariiling and astounding enough ; and a statistical 
society was aj)plicd to explain the anomalous excess. Of 
course, an experienced statist, knowing the careless habits com¬ 
mon both to individuals s))eaking of age, and to j)arish officers 
entering the same in their books, perceived the explanation at 
a glance : the tendency m .speah in round'numhei s had stej)ped 
in to vitiate the returns; and a death occurring at any age 
beticcen 19 and 21 was constantly entered as occurring at the 
age of 20, so that the decennial year really included the deaths 
of nearly a year and a half. f 

A somewhat similar inaccuracy—though in this case arising 
fix)m wilfulness and not carelessness—is signalized by the Itcgis- 
trar-Genei‘al, in his returns of the present census;—and, instead 
of accepting and arguing from it, it became his duty to detect 
and rectify it. 

“ Persons of the age of 20 in 1851 must have been 10 years of age 
in 1841, and persons of the age of 25 in 1851 must have been 15 
years of age in 1841; and as there is a certain number of losses by 
death, it is evident that, excluding the effects of emigration, the 
numbers at the ago of 20-25 in 1851 must be less than the num¬ 
bers living at the age of 10-15 in 1841, of whom they are the 
natural survivors. But what are the statements which the ‘ abstract 
of ages’ express f ^ 

“ 1843. Number of girls, age 10-15, was . 1,003,119; 

... young w'oraen, 20-25, . 1,030,466. 

as the first number never could have swelled in 10 years 
tolthe magnitude of the second, wo are driven to the hypothesis that, 
in 1841 and 1851, the heads of fatnilies returned several thousand 
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L’uJios of the age 30-35 jis at the age of 20-25; and the hypothesis 
is confirmed, by comparing the diminished iitnnbers returneci at tlie 
age of 30-35 in*1851 Avith the numbers returned as 20-25 in 1841, 
Avherc it is evident that the latter*iiumber is in deficiency as much as 
the former is in excess. 

“1841. Number of young women stated at 20 -25, 973,696; 

1851. ... women ... 80-35, 768,711." 

After a careful calculation of disturbing causes, tlio Registrar- 
General found it necessary to transfer ^bout 35,000 ladies from 
the second to the third decennial period. 

But integrity is quite us necessary to the reasoner who deals 
Avith figures as sagacity and caution. Few addict themselves 
much to the study of statistics except for the purpose of forming 
or proving a theory. The temptation then is terrible to use 
your materials at once partially and tyrannically—to tease and 
torture them till tliey express your language, and give their 
suffrage to your candidate. “ Figures (said Macaulay) are like 
mercenaries : they may be enlisted on both sides.” This unfair 
treatment of arithmetical facts and tables is of two kinds. 
Sometimes a writer gathers from the wido sweep of his reading 
whatever statistics suit his purpose and tell his tale, with no 
regard to the value of the authority on which they rest.^, lie 
finds loose statements given in a tabular shape by travellers or 
gazetteers, presses them into tlic service, and gives them the 
sanction of his name; when perhaps a few moments’ reflection 
or in<jiiiry would have shown him that they came from unreliable 
or incompetent sources. The first edition,of Mr. Maltlms's cele¬ 
brated work abounds in instances of this sin—a most common 
one, by the way, among all writers who treat of the theory of 
]>opuUition. We remember a conversation wo once held with an 
ouiiiieut continental statistician, generally accurate and conscien¬ 
tious beyond his class. J le had quoted largely from and rested 
his conclusions greatly upon the tables given in the work of an 
English theorist—perhaps one of the most reckless and incom¬ 
petent this country ever produced, and whose character was 
])retty well understood at home. “ IIow could you (we asked) 
ever have made such bold use of such a worthless and unautho- 
ritativc production?” His answ'er was curious and candid. 
“Quo voulez-vous? ,J’ai trouve lii les chiffres dont j’avois 
besoin, et que je ne trouvois pas ailleurs.” At other times 
people give as statistics what are merely loose and reckless 
estimates of their own—often miles wide of the mark; but which, 
being arrayed in all the dignity of elaborate tables, impose upon 
their readers as positive facts. There is another breach of in¬ 
tegrity in these matters, more fatal and seductive still—of which 
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the late M. T. Sadler’s work on Population is the most memor¬ 
able example wo remember. It consists in coaxir^ your figures ; 
in so arranging your tables and humouring your ,avera|^ as 
to bring out the conclusion you*desire; in throwing out a dis¬ 
turbing and unmanageable year, for example, from one division 
into another. Mr, Sadler’s object was to prove*that fecuiulity 
diminished as density of population increased. lie made out his 
case by an elaborate tabular comparison of countries, cities, and 
years ; and if a classification of these elements by threes or tens 
or fives did not bring out the wanted result, he w'ould arrange 
them now in fours, now in sevens, now in nines,—till his theory 
came out so constantly from his tables, as finite to convince 
himself and to stagger many abler and sincerer statisticians. It 
rcfpiires no ordinary mental rectitude to bo wholly on o T guard 
against this insidious tendency to falsification. 

These great postulates secured—accuracy and completeness 
in the materials, wdth sagacity and integrity in dealing with 
them—statistics are about the most serviceable means we pos¬ 
sess both of forming and of testing sound hypotheses, especially 
in questions of social or commercial policy. In many j)oiri1s, 
too, they aftbrd the best record of progress; though hitherto their 
value in this respect has been greatly diminished by the ad¬ 
mitted incorrectness of our earlier tables. The last census is 
incomparably the most |)erfect that has yet been taken, and will 
be invaluable as a basis of comparison for future times; and 
even now it indicates many interesting and suggestive facts 
which will well repay a few minutes’ examination and reflection. 
So much has already been written on this subject, that we shall 
detain onr readers for s very short time over the more figures 
which Ho before us; but shall be satisfied with briefly calling 
attention to three or four of the most curious, and important 
facts which they establish. 

During the half century which closed with 1851, the progress 
of Great Britain, remarkable as it has becjn in mere numbers, 
has been more remarkable in everything else. Wo arc not dis¬ 
posed to regard a rapid augmentation of the population of a 
country as, by itself and necessarily, a matter for congratulation. 
It j|fey even be sometimes, as in Ireland, a matter for regret and 
alarm—at once an indication and a cmise of social wretchedness. 
But when it is accompanied by a corresponding or more than 
corresponding advance in all that makes life dignified and valu¬ 
able; when it is accompanied by augmented comforts, aug¬ 
mented consumption and production, increased longevity, and 
amended education,—rit may be taken as a measure of real pro¬ 
gress. Thus the population has increased in fifty y^oars from 
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10,017,133 to 21,121,967, or 98^ por cent., but the effective 
siren^h of the ^^opulatiun, /.<?., the numbers of the serviceable 
af'os, Imve iiicreascfl in a much greater ratio. TJio a^es of tlio 
people^ were first made a subject of inquiry' in 1821. Since that 
time, while tliQnumbers under 20 3 'eav.s of nnre have increased 37 
]»er cent., those between 20 and 40 have increased GO per cent., and 
those of the riper and wiser period between 40 and GO, have in¬ 
creased 55 per cent. And while in 1821, those under 10 and 
above 70 years of age, whom wc term the helpless })ortion of the 
community, bore to the effective portion, or those between 20 
and 60, the ratio of 68 per cent.,—in 1851, this ratio had fallen 
to 57 ])cr cent. At the former period, 6,367,991 adults had to 
.supj)ort 4,355,160 children and old persons:—at the latter date 
10,082,296 adults had to support 5,797,295 children and ol»i 
persons—manifestly a fin* lighter task. In other words, the in¬ 
creased population Is due not only to a greater* number of births, 
but the longer life of tliose actually born. Longevity has in- 
civascd as well as fecundity. 

Again. The in’incipal increase has t.-ikcn place among the 
niost energetic classes, as Avell as among the most effective ages 
of the population. It 4s not the slow, plodding, comparatively 
unimproving inhabitants of coun/ry districts that have multiplied 
most rapidly, but the enterprising, intelligent, aspiring, inven¬ 
tive dwellers in foivns. The population of Groat Britain had 
increased, as w'e have seen, 93j^ per cent, in fifty years; but the 
])opulation of the 212 principal towns has increased 176 per 
cent, in the same period—some of them as much as 300 ])cr 
cerjt.* It is true that a vast proportion of this rapid augmenta¬ 
tion is duo to immigration from rural into urban districts; it is 
true that people marry earlier and niulti]>ly faster in the agri- 
enltnral countries ;t but still the effect remains the same: wherc- 
cver they may be born, a inucJi larger proportion of the popula¬ 
tion lice in towns than was formerly the case. People are more 
congregated into masses; there is more combination of labour, 
more collision of intelligence, more of that mental activity which 
stimulates progress and 'develops power. This change will ap¬ 
pear to many, we are aware, a change for the worse; all must 
admit that it is not without its dangers and its drawbacks;— 


* “ While the populatien of the country and of the wmall towns has increased 
71 per cent., that of the large towns has increased 109 per cent, in the half cen¬ 
tury .”—(Cftisas of Great Britain.) 

f In the manufacturing districts about 10 per cent, of those married arc uiulei' 
twenty-one years of age ; m the .igvicultiiral, about 14 per cent. (See Bigkth Ite- 
pori (>f the Jlegistrar-Oeiicral.) 'I’he greater fecundity of women in the agriculta- 
ral districts wc cannot prove from official returns, hut the iiforenco is nearly irre* 
to those who have read the evidence contained in the “ lleport ou the 
Einjtloynient of Women and Cliildren in Agriculture.” 
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but, whether for p:oc)cl or evil, it is certain tliat, as a nation, wc 
live a far more stirrinj?, vivid, busy life than ouii fathers. ^\Vo 
live/as/tT as wcdl as longer. • 

Further. VVe know as a general fact that thcpoojde at-large 
are much better olf tlian formerly, and we can measure the 
extent of this improvement in some degree by the increase in 
the consiim])tion of the chief articles of necessity and comfort. 
Unfortunately, having no statistics of home ])roduction, we can 
test the increase only in the consumption of articles imported 
from abroad. But this is a fair criterion enough, for few will 
augment their expenditure in tea or sugar, for example, till 
their wants in the way of bread and meat Uit- tolerably snjiplied. 
We hnow, however, that the home growth of com has steadily 
and ra))idly increased with the improved cultivation of the land, 
yet w'c find that in the seven years ending— 

ft 

]8.‘i0—we iuiporled in grain and meal of all kitids a total yearly 
.‘ivcragc of . . , . 

. ' . . . • . 21 !) 
...... 

The number of .animals imported for food,^vhich w’as nil in ISliO, 
was 51318 in 18415, and 301,217 in 1853. The consninj)tion of 
tea, coffee, and sugar per head, has increased as follows:— 




Tea. 

Cofieo. 

Sugar. 

1801, 

r 

10 oz. 

1 07.. 

22.* lbs. 

181‘J, 

» 

.>3 

18 

2i „ 

]S5:J, 

« 

53,'. 

21 

30 .. 


But it is not only in the consuin])tion of articles that contri¬ 
bute to material wellbeing that onr progress has b(X‘n more 
rapid than that of the poj)idation. The same lui'; been the case 
with the provision for secular and religious education, 'riio 
following comparison is an interesting t)ne, between the rate of 
increase of our numbers in each decennial period, and the rate of 
increase in the accommodation for those numbers in places of 
worship, inelutliiiij those of all denominations, in England ami 
VVales.^^ 


® riie ilejjrcc to w]jk*I> tliis rapid ir crease of .accommodation is due to tlio ex¬ 
ertion of Pissc'iitors, may bo patlicrcd by a ‘omparisnii of the fable given in the 
the following, wliicli ndatos to the Established Chnreli alone. 

if IncreMe of Siltingn. 

6 ’ per cent. 

n 

99 
f1 


Rato of Increase of Population 

1811, . . 14-3 per cent. 


Rate of 
•6’ 

1821, 

18-0 . 


1« 

1831, 

15-8 „ . 


2-9 

1841, 

J4"5 „ 


6-6 

1851, 

12-8 „ . 


. 11-8 
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flici'Hit.HO of i’oiialatioii, 

Inci'oa!i% of Sitting i 
Places of IVoiuJiij*, 

• 

} cetiU 

jper 

fsil, 

14’3 

G-8 

1821, 

18-0 

10-3 


l.>‘8 

3.5-0 

IHII, 

11*5 

22*,5 

3 8.^1, 

l2-(i 

la-P’ 


Tlio actual nkdr. of cducatiou in tins country i*? far from sotis- 
iactorVj but tlio f^roarei.ii made of late years is eminently so. The 
lunnber ofcliildreu ivcoivitjfr education has enormously increased, 
and the quality of the education iiuj>artt‘d lias improved at a still 
more raj)id rate, 7\cc<>rdin^ to Mr. Horace Mann, the number 
of (‘hildren at schw)l ou^iit to be 3,000,000: it is, at day-schools, 
2,144,37.S, and in !Sunday scliools 2,4t)7,(i42. We have no very 
reliable returns ibr the ])ast, of the nunibei>actually under edu¬ 
cation; but a comjwison of the aseertained facts for 1851, with 
the iidbi-mation obtained in i818 and 1833, by Parliamentary 
in((nirics; i^ives th(j follov\in^ rcsnlt. Since J8J8, llto increase 
ol‘(lay .scliools has been 218 [ler cent., and of Sunday scholars 
40! yx'r cent., while the ]<oj)ulation during tlic same interval lias 
ijK-rca.^ed onl}' 51 percent. j\57 acium re-puian.''- dum fpdd eupur- 
.’s.-.'f .inriid/f is well enough for a maxim to stimulate us to con- 
iii'ued .n>d increased exertions; but it cannot bo denied that 
tlio .il.'ovt' indicytions of .solid and juja'd |)rogre.ss arc at once 
coiisoiajoiy .and encouraging. 


Great pains were taken by the oiliccrs intrusted witli tlie 
arrangement of the Census Pajicrs in 1851, to obtain a correct 
and complete account ol‘ the occupaiioim ol‘ the people,*and tlie 
returns to this branch of the iiujuiry were, on tiie whole, very 
full and satisfactory. Jn 1841. we could onlv snccifv the call- 


available value of tliese returns appears to us to be lost, by a 
cluni.sy and injudioiou.s classification, into seventeen divisions, and 
innumerable subdivisions, in the choice of wliich wo can trace 


no distinct principle or idea, and which present us with no salient 
general facts vvhicli wc can store in our memon', or from which 
vve can deduce any noticeable conclusions. Surely, instead of 
such an arrangement, it would have been better to have divided 
the voluminous returns into four great categories, the producing^ 
tlie manvfacturingy the distrihulingt and the intellectual classes. 
It would have been an object of especial interest to ascertain the 
total number of shopkeepers of all kinds, i.e.y the proportion 
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which the distributors bear to tlie producers in tliis country,— 
a ratio which Mr. J. S. Mill tliinks to be unreasonably and in¬ 
juriously large. Or they might have been classified-into those 
employed in feeding, clothing, lodging, and cultivating {i.e., teach¬ 
ing, amusing, governing, and reforming) the people, that we 
might sec at a glance the proportioji of industiy engaged in 
supplying each of the four first wants of humanity. In the ab¬ 
sence of any clear and brief arrangement of this kind, we can 
only glean a few curious facts. Lawyers, medical men, and 
clergymen of the Church of England, arc about equal in num¬ 
bers, averaging 18,000 each. What we may term the inca¬ 
pacitated classes—the blind, deaf and dumb, and insane, amount 
to 52,843. The blind number one in 975 of the population; 
the deaf and dumb one in 1670; the lunatics (in asylums) one 
in 1115. We find, too, on examining the places of birth of 
various classes a curious indication of the varying tastes and 
liabits of the several races who make up our nation. Ireland 
furnishes 37 per cent, of our army, but only 10 per cent, of our 
navy; Scotland 11 per cent, of the army, and 4 per cent only of 
the navy; while England supplies only 47 per cent, of the army; 
but no less than 82 per cent- of the navy. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the Census Returns, 
however, is that which records the numbers and relations of the 
.sexes. It is a curious fact, that in this country, and wc believe* 
tbrougbout Europe, though more males than females are born, 
yet more females than males are alway.s living. The former die 
faster, and about the age of twenty-one, the number seems to be 
equalized. The females, taking the whole population, arc about 
three per-cent, in excess of the males. The j)roportions of rnale.s 
to Icniales in 1851, were as follows:— 

“ Under 20 years of age 100 to 98.850 

from 20 to*40 . 100 — J 05.291 

-^ 40 — 60 . loo — 105.G28 

— CO —80 . 100 — 118 115 

80 and upwards 100 — 141.C36” 

The actual excess of females now in Great Britain is a quarter 
of a million (206,533). This has always seemed to us an ar¬ 
rangement fitted to call forth our gratitude. How many families 
are there which are dependent on the services of those super- 


* If a n*tuni, giM’n in the first volume at the head of our Paper can ho relied 
upon, this pro(>oi'tion, which wo had always understood was constant, does not 
jirevail in the new world, at least anion^ free w-hite pex’sous 'J'he following table 
of the population of the United States shows this, (p. 3.'i) :— 

Fanialos Exces'; of Males. 

Undergo years 3,930,383 3,819,02C 111.357 

*20 and upwards 3,318,833. 3,120,810 198,007 




Extent of Celihanf. - 10 }> 

Tiumerary women, who, if mated and engrossed l»v move imme¬ 
diate ties, would be unable to render the aid required where a 
wite and mother is incaj)acitated by sickness or by death. . 

Tliere arc sundry curiosities to be gleaned from this division 
of the returns. Tims, it appears, tliftf notwithstanding the 
ecclesiastical prohibition, a man ma)' not marry his grand- 
inotlier,” a number of individuals have done this, or something 
like it. At least K)6 men .inder the age of .35 are mar¬ 
ried to women between GO and 70 years of age. In two cases 
men of 20 ha%'e wives of 80; in 144 cases men about 40 have 
wiv('s of 80. 

The next table, however, shows, that in artificial England 
there are far too many of those valuable supernumeraries of 
whom w’e have just s]>oken—too many for their own peace—too 
many for the preservation of a sound social and moral state. It 
is painful to record, tliat of the w'omen in the jn’inie of life, 7.r., 
between the ages of 20 and 40, forty-one per cent, in England, 
and forty-eujht per cent, in Scotland are spinsters; or that of 
2,85C,3'.t8 women of the marriageable and child-bearing period 
of life, (between 20 and 40,) only 1,608,210 are married, am! 
1,218,182 are living in a state of celibacy. The causes and the 
(‘(jnsequcnccs of this state of things arc alil<^ to be deplored. 
'J’be causes arc twofold; both we believe artificial, ana both 
therefore curable. 

One of these, indeed, is already in a great degree removed. 
For a long period, antecedent to our day, an Tinfortunatc and 
unsound commercial policy Imd fettered industry and excliange, 
and greatly limited the field for the employment both of capital 
and labour. It was difficult for the ordinary run of men in 
every line of life to earn an income adequate to the expenses of 
a family. Men were laboriously seeking work, instead of work 
seeking men to do it. A large proportion in every profes¬ 
sion felt no certainty of succeeding by any amount of energy 
and talent. Barristers without briefs,—curates on a miserable 
stipend,—surgeons without practice,—peasants with a scanty pit¬ 
tance,—labourers of all sorts and in all ranks “ worthy of their 
hire,”^ yet often unable to obtain it—preached lessons of abstin- • 
ence and prudence wliich w’cre not lost upon the nation. It be¬ 
came with the majority a matter of wisdom, and often of conscience, 
to forego or to ])ostpoiio marriage till a provision for a family liad 
been secured; and when that period at length arrived, the 
liabits and tastes of a solitary and unaccommodating life were 
irrevocably formed. Now, liap})ily, a wiser system has given a 
wonderful elasticity to every branch of industry, while emigra¬ 
tion has relieved our redundant numbers, the demand for labour 
has once more overtaken the sij[>ply ; and not only has its rcinu- 
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neration consequently risen, but every man, not actually sulK?r- 
inff under physical or moral inability, may feel %‘curc that his 
powers, honestly and steadily exerted, will suffice te maintain 
liim. Few men now, we sincerely believe, need to remain un¬ 
married after the a^e of thirty. If they do so, accidental inca¬ 
pacity aj»iirt, it must be a matter of preference or of indolence. 

jN umbers, however, do and will remain u)imarricd, especially 
amon^ our upper classes, from necessities artificiidly created or 
gratuitously supposed. Younger sons are constantly doomed to 
celibacy, not because a marrying income is unattainable by 
them, but because prejudice, custom, pride, or laziness forbid 
them to toil for its attainment. By iuhoiitauce, or by public 
employment, they possess perha])s just sufficient to permit them 
to enjoy the pleasures and amenities of a London lift ; miscel¬ 
laneous society stands them instead of a domestic circle,—the 
club supplies the ])facc of a home,—vagrant and disreputable 
amours (or amours tliat ought to be disreputable) make tlieni 
iinamliitioiis of and unfit for wives, and they jirefer to rest satis¬ 
fied with a pleasant, rather than labour for a happy and worthy 
existence. Others, again, possess an income amply sufficient for 
the su}>jiort of a wife and family, but w'ill not believe it to be 
so. Tlieir ideas of the style and comfort in whieh it is neces- 
.sary to live, are formed on a conventional and unreasonable 
standard. They will not condescend to the fancied imlignities, 
or they cannot endure tlio trivial privations, of economy,—tliey 
will not ask the w'omaii of their choice to share witli them any 
liomc less luxurious than she has been accustomed to, and they 
condemn her to live without love rather than expose lier to live 
without a carriage, (.lod only knows how many noble creatures 
have their happiness sacrificed to this miserable blunder,—how 
many pine away existence in desolate and dreary singleness, 
amid luxuries on which^hey are not dependent and splendour 
which confers no joy, who would thankfully have dw-clt in tlie 
humblest cottage, and been contented with the simple.st dress, and 
have blest the one and embelli.slied the otlier, if only tlio men 
to wlioin they have given their hearts had possessed less false 
prid(^ind more true faith in woman's love and sense and capa¬ 
city of self-abnegation. A higher and more just conceptfon of . 
the materials which really make up the sum of human enjoy¬ 
ment,—a sounder estimate of the relative value of earthly pos¬ 
sessions,—a more frequent habit of diving down through the 
conventional to the real, and a knowledge of how much refine¬ 
ment, how much comfort, how much serene content are com- 
])atible with the scantiest means, where there is sense and 
courage to face the fact and to control the fancy,—would in half 
a generation reduce the million and a quarter of spinsters we have 
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spoken of to a few liiinJreil thousands, and raise into the condi¬ 
tion of honoyred happy wives the vast majority of those “beau¬ 
tiful lay uuns,” (as they Iiave been called,) whose sad, unnatural, 
objectless existence, whose wasted powers of giving and rccciv- 
ing joy, it makes the heart bleed to witness. 

To conclude. Figures can measure and record the progress- 
of our race in several departments, and with a striking signi¬ 
ficance and exactitude; but some facts v\ducli cannot be arith¬ 
metically expressed are more eloquent by far. It is curious and 
deeply interesting to observe how much of the advance which 
mankind has niaue in some of the most essential branches of mate¬ 
rial improvement has been efteeted within the last tjuartcr ot a 
century; and on the other hand, in how many departments human 
intelligence reached its culminating point ages ago. It is not 
likely that the wuirld will ever see a more pfbjfect poet than Ho¬ 
mer, a grander statesman than Fericles, a suhlimeror more com¬ 
prehensive jdiilosonher than Plato, a sculptor equal to i*hidias, a 
painter superior lo Kaphael. (\‘rtaiii it is tliat tlie lapse of twenty 
or five-and-twenty centuries lias given birtli to none who have 
surpassed them, and to few who liavo approached them.. In the 
fine arts and in speculative thought, our remotest ancestors are 
still our masters. In science and its applications the order of pre¬ 
cedence is reversed, and our own age lias been nmre prolific and 
amazing than tlie aggregate of all the ages which have gone 
before us. Take two points only, the most obvious and the 
most signal—locomotion and the transmission of intelligence. 
At the earliest period of authentic history men travelled as fast 
as in the year 1830. Nimrod got over the ground at the rate 
of ton or twelve miles an hour: Napoleon could go no faster. 
Hetwoen 18,30 and 1840, we raised the maximum of speed from 
ten miles to seventy. The first six tl)pusand years did nothing, 
or next to nothing,—the next six years did everything: reached 
tlie limits of possible achievement in this direction; for no one 
imagines tliat any greater speed is attainable or would be bear¬ 
able. t Again ;—It is probable that Abraham.sent messages to 
Lot just as rapidly as bVederick the Great or George ILL trans¬ 
mitted orders to their Generals and Admirals, In 1794, the 
old wooden telegraph was invented and made a certain though 
a partial and a slight advance, lint, with this exception, the 
rate at which intelligence could be conveyed had remained sta¬ 
tionary at that of ordinary locomotion on horseback up to J84(). 
In 1840 we communciated at tlie velocity of twelve miles an 
hour. In 18.50, w’e communicated over imirieasurable distances 
in inappreciably infinitesimal subdivisions of time. The experi¬ 
ment was made, and a message was transmitted from Belgrade 
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to Liverpool instantaneously. A spark given at Danclec could 
fire the cannon of the Invalides at Paris. Here, top, at a single 
lea]) we have reached the ne plus ultra of earthly possibility. 
In ton years—nay, in five—we liave cleared the vaH space be¬ 
tween the speed of a horse and the speed of lightning. 

What more remains? This— diffusion to all of the acquisitions 
made by and confined to a few. We cannot travel faster than 
seventy miles an hour, but we may enable all, however humble, 
to travel at that speed. We cannot transmit intelligence with a 
celerity exceeding that of the magnetic spark, bntwe may make 
that mode of communication accessible to every class. We can¬ 
not surpass Pericles, or Plato, or Praxiteles, bnt we may look 
forward to the day, and contribute to hasten its arrival, when 
mankind shall be made up of such,—when these great men shall 
have become types, not anomalies,—specimens, not marvels,— 
when the Ideal shall be realized, and the selected good and the 
suipassing great of former ages shall be the average actualities 
of Being, and not, as now, at once our rei)roacli and our despair. 
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Akt. V. —1. Oxford Reform^ and Oxford Professore. By IIbniiy 
IlAU'piiA Vaitgiian, M.A., Re«ius Professor of Modern 
History-in the University of Oxford. London, 1854. 

2. University Reform: A Speech delivered in the Uome of 
Common's^ on the Oxford Reform Billy on 21th April 1854, 
By Edwakd Uoksman, Esq., M.P. London, 1854. 

3. National Faith considered in reference to Endowments. By 
II. A. Woodgate, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St.' 
John’s College, Oxford. London, 1854. 

4. Objections to the (government Scheme for the Present Subjec¬ 
tion and Future Management of die University of Oxford. 
By CiiAiiLES Neate, Jlill.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Lon¬ 
don, 1854. 

The reform of the English Universities has at length com¬ 
menced. The citadel of conservatism has been compelled to 
yield to the spirit of the nineteenth century, and after some two 
hundred years of independence, the champion of indefeasible 
rights, of uon-rcsistance, of High Toryism in Clmrch and State, 
must submit to learn the unwelcome truth—that the University 
of Oxford is a national institution, deriving its existence and its 
privileges from the sovereign power of the State, and liable to 
1)0 brought into harmony with the progress of society by the 
same procos.s as that which has modified so extensively the con¬ 
stitution of the Legislature itself. 

By the Act of 1854 Oxford has undergone a revolution which 
is very characteristic of our ago. A new order of things has 
been established, not by the Crown, in imitation of ancient prece¬ 
dents, nor by the self-reforming authority of an independent 
corporation, but by Parliament,—an event of vast significance, 
not only as clearly defining the title under which the University 
holds its functions and its rights, but much more as determining 
the certainty and the character of future reforms. Hencefor¬ 
ward Oxford must keep her eye fixed on Parliament and the 
public opinion of the nation. It required a great effort to 
interfere with an ancient institution, which had not been touched 
for two centuries, and which, amidst glaring defects and short¬ 
comings, still rendered eminent services to the country. But 
the intervention of Parliament having once been called in, no 
other limit can be set to its future action than such as its ow'n 
sense of right policy sliall prescribe. No question tliat has once 
entered the arena of Parliament can ever afterwards retreat from 
its jurisdiction. Whatever judgment, therefore, may be passed 
on the provisions of the new Act, it is indisputable that a great 
and solid advantageJias been gained for tho cause of progress, and 
a most material guarantee for the introduction of such impreve- 
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ments as shall be required by the wants of each succeedin 
generation. This Bill is not and cannot he final. It forms 
groat era : not as substituting one constitution for aimthcr, but 
as enacting a constitution through public discussion in Parliament. 
That constitution was adojjted as best calculated to render Ox¬ 
ford efficient in performing the services required of her by the 
nation. If the services are not accomplished ; or, still more, if 
the growth of civilisation should desire the spirit and character 
of those services to be altered) or new ones to be added, the pre¬ 
cedent of 1854 will be revived, and it will be the duty of Parlia¬ 
ment, a duty as national and acknowledged as it will be impe¬ 
rative, to bring the defects of the University under revision, 
and to apply such remedies as may seem expedient. The im¬ 
mensity of the change thus brought about is obvious ; and it is 
pregnant with vjist consequences for the future. 

]iut what has the O.xford lieform Bill actually accomplished ? 
It is the fruit of an agitation longer than twice the length of the 
siege of Troy. It is the issue of a struggle against interests so 
powerful, so diversified, so deeply intrenched in the habits and 
associations of English life, that nothing but an exposure of the 
most glaring defects could have opened a breach for tlie assaults 
of reformers. Have, those defects been removed 1 Have tlie 
reasonable demands of University reformers been conceded? 
Before we can give the answer, we must know the problem. 
The Bill must be judged by a cora})arison with the requirements 
which it professes to satisfy. What, then, were the complaints 
of the nation against the existing state of the University of 
Oxford ?—It was certainly not the reconstruction, but the im- 

I >rovcment of the Universities w'hich was sought. The people of 
England appreciated the excellencies of their academical system ; 
they were conscions of the peculiar elements which distinguish that 
system from ail others in the world, and tliey knew how precious 
many of these elements were. The Universities arc strong in 
the adection of the English nation. It cherishes with pride 
and gratitude institutions wdnch bring a larger number of the 
best and happiest influences to bear on the training of young 
men than have ever been employed elsewhere. It loves ana 
prizes academics, which rear uj) the flower of the country’s youth 
in associations which possess the complexity, the unity, the 
patriotic feeling, and self-conscionsness of a true commonwealth; 
in which reverence for age and station is mixed with a wise 
respect for the young, and subordination to authority with the 
just freedom and reasonable independence of the juniors; where 
a wide diversity of ranks is so happily blended as to regulate 
the intercourse of all with each other, not bv the conventional 
pedantry of mere teacher and disciple, but by the laws of a 
noble manhood and gentlemanly feeling; where the young not 
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only ac(juire knowledge, but are also initiated in the great lesson 
of social life, by living in communities which assign to talent, 
fonduct, an^ character, the noblest fields for development; 
where the’most powerful force in education, the social action, 
namely, of the young on each other, the public opinion of the 
world they constitute, is tempered by the counsels and influences 
of older and inoro experienced friends; where religion unites 
with learning to impart the highest culture and the most 
elevated sentiments to the youthful mind; where acts of self- 
denial and devotion and resolute industry are called forth by 
examinations and distinctions which arrest the attention of the 
wliolc country, and furnish the most advantageous introduction 
to after-life; where prizes arc held forth which not only confer 
an honourable maintenance, but also membership of corpora¬ 
tions of no small social and political importance ; and whence a 
stream annually issues forth of men that fill the foremost ranks 
iji every department of public life, and successfully sustain tiie 
power and the glory of the greatest nation of modern times. 

No unknown and suii’idal ])assion has craved for the subver¬ 
sion of such institutions. No demand for reform was ever 
founded on a dcoper appreciation of the worth of what it 
sought to amend tlian the prayer for university reform. Indeed, 
it may be truly assorteil, that with the exception of persons who 
felt themselves shutout from Oxford by religious tests, those who 
were most active in promoting a revision in Parliament of the 
academical constitution), were some of the most alFectionate and 
dutiful sons of Alma Mater. Could those cause the complahits 
alleged ? The most conspicuous Oxfortl scandal, moreover, inter¬ 
ested the largest number of persons in its removal. The great 
mass of parents clamoured for the abolition of favouritism and of 
local or personal preferences in the appointment to Fellowships 
and Scliolarships. They demanded that merit alone should be 
regarded in all academical elccticns. They citetl the example of 
Cambridge, which had got rid of many of the restrictions im¬ 
posed against the choice of the most meritorious candidate; and 
w’here in every college the most successful student was sure to 
obtain a fellowship. It was an intolerable grievance that the 
claims of a distinguished scholar should be held of lighter ac¬ 
count than those of the nominee of a canon, or a native of West¬ 
moreland. The injunctions of founders were pleaded in bar of 
the exclamations of the public; but this plea, though it perhaps 
silenced opposition for a while, ultimately led to disasters* Ii€h- . 
formers were driven on by it into an examination of collegiate , 
statutes, and of the authority which sanctioned the present ad- ^ 
ministration of the colleges : and it was soon perceived how pre¬ 
posterous it was to fall back against the public good on the 
literal wording of a single ordinance,—where the ancient spirit of 
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the foundation liad passed away, and tlio general efiect contem¬ 
plated by its authors was wholly rejected,—where observances to 
which ail the members of the college had pledged themselves by the 
most fearful oaths were omitted without compunction,—w'here in¬ 
stitutions founded for the purposes of a particular religion had been 
haiided over to those whom the tbunders would consider heretics 
and traitors,—where prayers were no longer offered daily for the 
souls of benefactors, although this was the special object which had 
induced them to bestow their means on those associations,—and 
where a multitude of rules, out of date now, it is true, and in¬ 
convenient, still perfectly practicable in themselves, were buried 
in an unauthorized, however expedient, oblivion. It was seen 
that college practice was arbitrary and capricious, varying in 
different colleges, obeying or violating regulations according as 
chance or private interest directed, and resisting, above all, im¬ 
provements advocated on the ground of the public good, because 
it was felt that that public good contained a principle which, 
amidst the manifest non-observance of the statutes, possessed 
the right to overhaul the entire management of college af¬ 
fairs. These facts, officially proclaimed by the careful Keport 
of the Royal Commission, made the necessity universally felt of 
reconciling college practice with college duty, and altering by 
competent authority, (which could be none other than tliat of 
the State,) statutes which, though sworn to, wero not and 
could not be.obeyed. Rut it was not in the colleges alone that 
solemn oaths were habitually violated and legality lost for the 
daily course of affairs. The veteran university reformer. Sir 
W. Hamilton, had long ago, in writings distinguished by ad¬ 
mirable knowledge and research, drawn public attention to the 
revolution wdiich had been consummated in the government of 
the university itself. Supreme power had been transferred to 
an oligarchy of the heads of colleges, the university transformed 
from a commonwealth of graduates composed of several faculties 
into.the confederation of the existing colleges, the right of open¬ 
ing new halls suppressed, the liberty to teach, formerly open to 
all M.A.’8, restricted virtually to the officers of the colleges, the 
Tutors,—the instruction in all tlie faculties, except that of A^ts, 
suffered to die away, and an entrance to the university forbidden 
except on the condition of admission into a college, a condition 
which placed the student under the absolute despotism of a col¬ 
lege Head. Henco had resulted an aggregate of collegiate mo¬ 
nopolies 4 for there was no real competition of the colleges them¬ 
selves W'ith one another, and there were students enough to till 
all the colleges. The public examinations were practically re¬ 
duced to the standard ot the worst college. The university studies 
were limited to what could bo taught by college tutors,—each 
of whom commonly lectured on all the subjects which formed the 
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academical course; and the Professors were degraded and tlieir 
courses rendered nominal. Every attempt to remove these 
usurpations,was crushed by the Board of Heads, who had no in¬ 
clination to overthrow their own monopoly by submitting reme¬ 
dial measures to the academical legislature. Then came the 
natural concomitants of such a system,—a want of zeal and ear¬ 
nestness in curbing the extravagances of youth, often a decided 
}jrefereiice for such students as could afford a large expenditure, 
and a growing necessity for the grievous and burdensome extra 
ofprivate tuition, the inadequacy of the regular Tutorial instruc¬ 
tion of the college compelling students to supply the defect by 
the expensive and unauthorized aid of the Private Tutor. 

Moreover, if the Universities were unwilling to carry out tho 
course prescribed to them by their constitutions, much loss would 
they listen to suggestions of improvement made by the expand¬ 
ing intelligence and altered circumstances ofi the nation. New 
classes had risen to w'calth and importance, who wore shut out 
from the Universities by the absence of all specific instruction 
ada])tcd to tlicir peculiar wants. They were seeking in other 
schools an education which necessarily engendered sentiments 
of antagonism, not seldom of direct hostility, to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. The stationary numbers of tho academical Istudents, 
contrasted with the wonderful expansion of England’s wealth 
and poj)ulation, significantly proclaimed how much of the new 
life-blood of the nation was alien to the Universities: tho power 
and influence of the England of the future were ra])idly passing 
into the hands of those who knew notliing of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. Even those classes whicli had been educated at the 
Universities for generations were now eager for an enlargement 
of their studies: they felt that the progress of society required 
that the foremost youtli of England should be something more 
than mere classical scholars or pure mathematicians; whilst the 
amount of attainments required at the age of twenty-two from 
the largo body of ])ass-men was a di.sgrace to the educational 
condition of a great jxjoplc of the 19th century. An efficient 
instrument for wiping away this discredit had been frequently 
])rcssed upon the Universities by many of its best friends, who 
had advocated the institution of a general examination of all 
irndergraduatcs at entrance,—a measure alread)^ adopted with 
marked success in tho best colleges, and calculated to exercise 
a most powerful and beneficial inffuence on all the classical 
schools of the country. But tho authorities of the University 
wei’e alarmed by the risk of diminished numbers: they shrunk, 
too, from applying an unwelcome jjressure to the ill-trained ex- 
f)Octants of family-livings; ar.d so refused to adopt a measure by 
which the University and the education of the country would 
VOL. XXII. NO. XLIV. 2 D 
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have.been equal gainers. On the other hand; tlie Tutorial ma¬ 
chinery did not I’eadily accommodate itself to the introduction 
of new studies. It was alone the imminent peril of reform by 
external authority which extorted from tlie academical govern¬ 
ment the creation of additional schools in history and the phy¬ 
sical and moral sciences. Besides all this, it was obvious that 
the national feeling was daily becoming more alive to the im- 
])olicy and injustice of excluding Dissenters from the Universities. 
Their numbers were growing in the state; their weight in Par¬ 
liament manifestly increasing; so much so, that Mr. Hey wood 
obtained the large number of 10() names of members of the 
House of Commons to a memorial which prayed Lord John 
Kussell to free the ailrnission to the Universities from all religious 
tests. On the other hand, Oxford shewed no syrnptoui of relaxing 
a single link of its connexion with the Church of Englaiid; and 
the necessity for tha interposition of Parliameiit gathered strength 
from the coiillict of feeling. 

But those who cherished the noblest conceptions of the pecu¬ 
liar services whicli the old Universities could render to English 
civilisation in modern times—who were most eager to preserve 
and enlarge their influence as a counterp(ase to the ideas and 
tendencies generated by the material developments of our age— 
these true sons of Oxford and Cambridge belield with grief tlie 
existence of deeper defects wliieh were steadily lowering them 
ill public estimation, and pinetl for a reform that should do 
something more than sweep away suyierficial faults and anoma¬ 
lies. They lamented tliat Oxford w'as ilegoncrating more and 
more into a mere scliool, and that tlie Tutorial system thought 
only of examinatii ns and honours, and forgot all the higher 
functions of a University. It was the calling of a University to 
bo a sanctuary for learning as well as a school for youth—to be 
the depository of studies for wliich the distractions of common 
life left no inclination or leisure—to be tlie guardian of those 
elements of, man’s spiritual and intellectual nature, whicli con¬ 
stituted his higher being and the essence of a true civilisation. 
Here the nation was to look for that knowledge and culture 
which should regulate and refine the tone of its literature-— 
guide the principles of its statesmen—purify and elevate its 
moral conscience—expound and defend its’ religion. Here 
ought to be found the supreni'^ authorities in all the great de- 
jiartmcnts of literature and science—the champions of England’s 
intellectual fame—the pioneers of her literai*y progress—the 
bulwarks of her faith against the assaults of an unbelieving phi¬ 
losophy and a rationalizing scepticism. Such is the ideal of 
Oxford’s greatness as conceived by her best friends; What was 
the reality slie presented? For the power and authority of pro- 
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found learning she substituted the virtues of a schoolmaster; 
instead of th(i wisdom and knowledge whicif could direct tlio 
course of the intellectual movement of the world, she boasted of 
the number of young men who had passed brilliajit examina¬ 
tions. Some remains of literary eminenet still lingered among 
new times and new races; but they only rendered the decay of 
learning more aj)parcnt, and testified to the changed qualities of 
the incoming generations. 

Nor does* Oxford seem to be aware how calamitous, even 
for the interests of education alone, is the absence of autho¬ 
ritative learning. Young men of energy and talent arc quick 
to distinguish between the retailers of knowledge at second¬ 
hand, and the real leaders of science. The latter class com¬ 
mand their reverence and determine their views; and if these 


masters of thought do not exist at Oxford, the allegiance of her 
students will bo transferred to London and fo foreigners. Ox- 


Ibrd prides herself iji training the young in sound religion and 
useful learning; yet by neglecting to cherish within her own 
bosom authorities corilesscdly pre-eminent, she practically sur¬ 
renders her pupils to a teaching of wliich she does not determine 
the spirit, and to influences which lead to results which she 


avowedly but fruitlessly condemns. She is coinpelled to allow 
London and Germany to form the minds and j)rinci})Ics of her 
students, though London instils in them admiration for demo¬ 
cracy, and Germany inoculates tliem with the poi.son of scepti¬ 
cism. It is no light matter for England that the ardent minds 
of her noble.st youths should plunge Into the exciting studies of 
theology, philosophy, and histoiy, and not have 7ioar them a 
single theologian, historian, or ])hilosoj>her, to w'hose counsels 
they can listen witli the deference duo to acknowledged great¬ 
ness. If Oxford does not lead in [)hilosophy and theology, she 
must follow. If the Universitj'' does not herself sustain un in¬ 
dependent and progressive pursuit of kiio\v’ledge, slic must sub¬ 
mit to the ignominy and tlic loss of letting her pupils derive 
their conclusions and their views from extraneous but authorita¬ 


tive sources. The j)rotcstations of age and station will be level¬ 
led in vain against the invasion of books of ilocp research, 
however one-sided or perverted their principles may bo; this 
will bo no more heeded than tlie commands of Canute by the 
advancing tide. So notorious is the fallen state of Oxford be¬ 
coming, that when Mr. Horsmaii, in a speech distinguished 
alike by extent and solidity of information, and statesmanlike 
ability to grasp tbe manifold bearings of the subject, displayed 
to the House of Commons a picture of the inroad of German 
influence and literature into Oxford, the filial jiiety of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, unable to deny the truth of the representation, could only 
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supply the sorry comfort, that we are a practical j^eoplc, aud 
that our glory is not to be sought in the region .of science and 
literature. 

Si Vergaraa ilexlra 

Defend! posseut, etiam hac dcfunsa fuissent. 

Mr. Gladstone is the last man to be ignorant of what English¬ 
men have been and have done in every department of human 
thought; is he content that this generation should lower their 
pretensions below the standard of their forefathei*3 ^ And if he 
is not ambitious of intellectual greatness for his country, is ho 
insensible to tho danger of foreign influence ? Is he satisfied 
that England henceforward should follow the guidance of minds 
formed under influences very dissonant from he:' own 1 Ger¬ 
many has reconstructed ancient history by the powerful machi¬ 
nery of a renovated criticism: docs ISIr, Gladstone think that 
tho j)ractical talent of England, unaided by learned research, 
will overtlirow the rationalistic remodelling of that sacred narra¬ 
tive which is the basis of the Christian faith ? Does he suppose 
that English parents have learnt without alarm, that in an age 
of active inquiry, and in a University incessantly agitated iiy 
theological discussion, their sons are atiractfid by elaborate 
scholarship, profound philology, and unwearied diligence, tr> 
seek interpretations of the Sacred Volume from commentators, 
wlio treat it as replete wdtli the ordinary failings of human com- 
j)osition, and wlio reject the authenticity of many parts of the 
Canon, and tho inspired authority of all ? Does he believe tliat 
they are greatly consoled by his assurance that England pr<j- 
tluccs able stutesne'n, wonderful engineers, practical merchants, 
and intelligent artisans ? Can he doubt the existence of an in¬ 
dignant sorrow that Oxford provides no antidote; that slie 
possesses no men coni])ctont to refute the Germans, much less 
to present counter-attractions to draw away English youths 
from such dangers? 

The wish to remedy this disastrous decay of learning has all 
along been ono of the most animating motives of the ablest 
University reformers. It was not difficult to discover the cause 
of the malady; and an cflectual remedy was at hand. That cause 
is the excess of Tutorism ; and the remedy is the introduction of 
a. modified Professoriate. Oxford is the victim of the utilitarian 
tendencies which she is so fond of denouncing. She saw the 
increasing estimation in which a good Degree was hold; and she 
was contented with satisfying this educational want of the 
public. She sank without compunction into a public school.- 
Vet even as a mere public school, Oxford suffers some important 
disadvantages. It is a school administered by a peculiar race 
of schoolmasters. They are unmarried men ; a fact productive of 
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many consequences. They are necessarily young men; for 
their office constituting no profession, thoy are »ever seeking to 
cxcliange it ,for other occupations. Hence they are not even 
the best schoolmasters which the University might command; 
for the ablest of her sons readily obtain large incomes and per¬ 
manent posts in the masterships of ^ther schools. So unfortu¬ 
nate is the University, that she cannot retain within her walls 
those of her members who have the most eminent gifts of teach¬ 
ing ; and to such as she does keep she holds out no inducement 
to improve themselves as schoolmasters, or to devote themselves 
to a single learned study. The Tutor is engaged in little more 
than imparting to men somewhat younger than himself those 
attainments which he acquired in preparing for the Bachelor’s 
degree. No definite study is proceeded with ; there is no demand 
made on the Tutor by his position in the University or the coun¬ 
try to increase his learning or ripen his knowicilge. Hence the 
marvellous spectacle of a great University of a nation pre-eminent 
for practical talent allowing its public teaching to sink so low, 
as that Theology, I’hilosophy, History, and Philology, should 
be often taught by the same man; hence the mischievous ano¬ 
maly, that a boy in progressing from school to college, passes 
from a superior to an inferior instructor. The activity with 
whicli this school mastering process is carried on absorbs^ all tlio 
energy of tlio University, There is no leisure for meditation ; 
no call for the higher instruction of Professors; they arc suffered 
to wither away into insignificance. Neither are the highest 
academical dignities applied to their natural use, of encouraging 
men of the most promising talent to residence and industiy. 
Headships arc not the rewards of learning; the jyossession of 
learning is generally no recommendation for obtaining them; 
they are bestowed commonly from motives which have nothing^ 
to do w’itli the welfare of the University. The whole force of 
Oxford, its life and energy, are concentrated in preparing Un¬ 
dergraduates for the Buc.heIoi’’s degree. When a young man 
lias entered into manhood through the portal of a high Degree, 
lie is provided with no subsequent career by the University; he 
is abandoned to the attractions which entice him away from her 
society, or he is harnessed into the objectless and nnimproving 
drudgery of a Tutorship. Thus neither ago nor station in 
Oxford imply any literary or scientific eminence; and thus the 
principles and knowledge which regulate the intellectual life of 
the students are sought from men and books that are strangers 
to the University. 

Such are the fruits of the collegiate monopoly; of that mono¬ 
poly which extinguished the University, yilaccd supreme power 
ill the hands of College-heads, made admission to a college the 
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condition of entrance into tlio University, and transfen’ed her 
public teaching to Tutors ; not to a Tutorial body, bo it remem¬ 
bered, which dealt with the mass t)f the students .collectively, 
and assigiKid to each Tutor those offices of instruction for which 
he was best qualified, but to the Tutors of each college separately, 
that is, to two, three, or fopr theoretically omniscient Fellows, 
liowcvei’ ill-chosen, inferior, and incompetent iniglit be the body 
itself wliich sa])plied the Tutors. Sucli is the system which 
some of the most active reformers wished to amend. 


Tlie worlving of the Tutorial System had given birth to an 
institution, wliich, though an abuse and an evil, nevertheless 
pointed out the quarter in which to look fw aremccly. The in¬ 
efficiency of the Tutorial teaching, called IVivate Tuition into 
existence. I'liis was an abuse, because the instruction neces¬ 


sary for the degree had to be paid for twice; and an evil of no 
small magnitude*, by throwing a vast amount of absorbing and 
unirnproving labour on the ablest men, at a time wlien natur¬ 
ally tiiey would he devoting themselves to some special pursuit. 
Still Private 'i’uition indicated the correction whicli Tntorism 


needed. The Private Tutor has pupils from any college in the 
University ; ho commonly lectures in one department only ; ho 
is selected solely for his ability, being freely clioseii by pn])iis 
wlio know liiiii to be capable of imparting the instruction w'hich 
they piu’cliase in an ojien market. These were the chief ele¬ 
ments of the ancient Professorial System, when every Master of 
Arts could lecture to any student, and every Doctor w'as a Pro¬ 
fessor; and their great value has led all the most influential 
•writers on Univer.aty Keforrn, and we may add, all the best 
^rotors, who saw ii a reform of the University a guarantee for 
then* own improvement and progress, to urge the revival of the 
Profeta^oriaiey and a modified combination of Professorial and 

Tutorial instruction. 

* 


Such was the problem of University Reform; sucli the de¬ 
fects and evils which the goverumont of Lord John Russell and 
Lord Aberdeen felt tlieinsclves irresistibly impelled to correct. 
The first official step was taken by Lord John Russell, who a|)- 
pointed Royal Commissioners to inquire ijito the state of the 
Universities. The Oxford Commission was composed of per¬ 
sons who were practically acq’minted with the working of the 
system, who had filled high offices in the University, and were 
known to* be free from any spirit of rash innovation. They were 
the last men to put in peril the benefits which Oxford conferred 
on England. The Commissioners presented their Report to Her 
Majesty on April 27, 1852. , In this most able State Paper, the 
history of the University and the colleges was traced out with 
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admirable perspiciiitj and knowledge; the present constitution 
and operation* of the University thoroughly explored; wliilst a 
large body of evidence, collected from pvery quarter willing 
to assist the Commission, sifted closely the advantages and de¬ 
fects of the actual system, and set forth the amendments sug¬ 
gested by the best talent and experience connected with Oxforil. . 
The Keport concluded with recommendations, which satisfied 
University reformers generally by the thorough reform which 
they carried out, and yet dealt tenderly with the University, and 
were eminently conservative of her true spirit and character. 
The Commission advised, first of all, that the constitution of the 
University, which they showed to be open to grave questioning, 
should be placed on a legal basis by authority of Parliament. 
In lieu of the exclusive right of originating measures now enjoyed 
by the Board of Heads, they raised up by the side of this board 
another body, called Congregation, with oqfial power to initiate 
legislation, in which the Prolessors and other non-collegiate ele¬ 
ments had an influential share. They farther recommended the 
extension of the University, by conceding to its members the 
very important right of oj)ening now halls; and they did not 
even shrink from reviving the ancient practice, still retained by 
the Scotch Universities, of allowing Undergraduates to live in 
private lodgings without connexion with a college or hall. They 
advised a public examination at inalriculation, the foundation 
of new professorships and sub-professorsliips, the emancipation 
of undergraduates from tutors during the latter part of the 
academical course, the cultivation of special branches of study, 
the abolition of all oaths imposed by college statutes, and of all 
declarations against change in the statutes, the removal of re¬ 
strictions on fellowships and scholarships generally, including 
the obligation to enter Holy Orders, the regulation of the value 
of fellowships, the appropriation of some fellowships tq the en¬ 
couragement of new studies, the foundation of new professorships 
out of the revenues of some of the colleges, the opening of Head¬ 
ships to all Masters of Arts, and liberty to the Heads and Fel¬ 
lows of every college, under proper control, to alter their sta¬ 
tutes from time to time. No suggestion was made as to the 
admission of Dissenters, the Commi.ssioners having been speci¬ 
ally interdicted from entering on that subject. Well might the 
Commissioners profess, in ofteriiig these recommendations, to 
have been guided solely by the desire to render the gi*eat insti¬ 
tution of the University greater than it has ever been so truly 
reforming, and conservative because reforming, were the sug¬ 
gestions. Legislation could not be long delayed after the pub¬ 
lication of such a report, and accordingly Lord Palmerston an¬ 
nounced to the academical authorities in the autumn of the last 
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yi*ar, tlie intention of the Government to brin^ a IJiirinto Par¬ 
liament for the reform of the University of Oxford. 

It would have been,a noble triumph if the rulers of this great 
society had proved themselves superior to the spirit which ani¬ 
mates ordinary corporations: if, by carrying out a real self- 
reform, they liad won for thomselves a social and moral eminence 
as elevated as their intellectual. But they achieved no such 
greatness. They submitted to the ordinary law of humanity, 
when invested with place and power. They were incapable of 
taking a comprehensive view of the improvements of which the 
University was susceptible. Nor had they such a spirit of self- 
devotion as to make changes dictated by the sole but noble 
motive of raising Oxford to the highest pitch of cs^ccllence and 
efficiency. They had combated the (^)mmission as illegal; 
with triding .exceptions, they had withheld all helj) from it in its 
inquiry; and now 'they would hold no communion with the 
spirit or the letter of its recommendations, '^fhoy had not, it is 
true, obstinately refused all improvement. Whether under the 
impulse of fear, or the enlightening intlnence of discussion, two 
great changes had been brouglit about. A middle examination in 
the second year, called Moderations, was interposed between the 
lirst and last examinations; and a School of History and Moral 
Sciences and another of Natural Philosoj)hy, were ad<led to the 
pi’eviously existing Classical and Mathematical Schools. These 
were excellent improvements and in the right direction ; but they 
came too Late to avert the interference of the State, and, more¬ 
over, they offered no guarantee that the oligarchy of the Heads, 
and the monopoly nf the Tutors, could be removed by the 
iiitomal energy of tl-o University. 

Some of tlie advocates of the University took high ground ; 
claiming for her the exclusive right of mauaging her own 
affairs, they repudiated the intervention of Parliament as un¬ 
just and unconstitutional. But no argument can establish 
such a position. In the first place, it is impossible to deny 
that the University, as distinct from the colleges, is a public 
corporation, endowed with public functions and privileges, and 
therefore as raucli open to the revision of the Legislature as 
any other corporation in the realm. In the next place, the 
University could not, by its own act, regain a position of legality; 
and we have seen that the Commissioners, following the lead of* 
Sir W. Hamilton, showed that the existing constitution rested, 
to say the least, on a very dubious basis of law. Then, again, 
the University has no power of dealing with the Statutes of 
college-founders; it has not even the means of learning what 
they are, much loss of inquiring how they are observed, or in¬ 
troducing any necessary alterations. It is notorious that many 
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of tlie Statutes have become obsolete, and that the present 
administration of the colleges is something wholly different from 
what the founders intended to establish; yet no competent 
authority has sanctioned this revolution, nor does any such 
authority exist within the limits of the whole University. Some, 
indeed, have pretended to find such an authority in the permis¬ 
sion of Visitors; but it must have been felt that the case was 
desperate before recourse was hail to such a refuge. Ko Visitor 
in modern times, wo believe, has ever formally compared the 
whole state of a college with the injunctions of its founder, and 
officially ratified it as fulfilling these injunctions; and even if 
such a judgment had been rendered, it would have been nugatory. 
The judge himself, the Visitor, is not the judge contemplated by 
the Statutes. Most of the colleges have a bishop for their 
Visitor; and no Roman-Catholic founder would haye considered 
a Protestant bishop to be a bishop at all. 'The institution had 
already travelled beyond the {)ale of founders, W'hen a heretic 
was pronounced to bo the Statutory Visitor: it had fallen under 
the jurisdiction of the State, from w'hosc decree alone the present 
Visitor derives his authority. Tiio only point, therefore, which 
could be legitimately brought under debate, is tbc expediency, 
not the right of Parliamentary interference; but this is a point 
on which the nation had made up its mind, and the conclusion to 
which it had arrived was the reverse of the advocates of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

'rhe rulers of the University, alarmed by the communication 
from the Home Secretary, now saw that^thc lioport of the Com¬ 
missioners must bo combated with other weapons than contempt. 
Tliey had, by their refusal to furnish evidence to the Commis¬ 
sion, lost the opportunity of making their views known to the 
public. To remedy this inconvenience, they appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of the Hebdomadal Board, for the purpose of collecting 
evidence from their friends, and making such suggestions to 
Parliament as in their opinion would meet the requirements of 
the times. A goodly octavo volume was the result of their 
labours. Little stress was evidently laid upon its recommenda¬ 
tions; for they were miserably insufficient, indeed nothing but 
mere shifts to save the Hebdomadal oligairliy; but mucii was 
expected from a vehement and elaborate assaiiit directed against 
the dreaded invasion of the Professoriate, by Dr. Pnsey, the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. Common fears and common ' 
dangers had brought about this strange aiiiaiice between the 
exeoramunicators and the excommunicated; between the con¬ 
demned arch-tractarian and the judges who silenced him. The 
Heads sacrificed their dread of Pnsey ism to their love of power; 
the Professor denounced his order in convulsive alarm at the 
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approach of influences which would emancipate youn^*tnen from 
the fetters in which he held them. Ho knew that the fresh air 
of vigowus intellectual activity was an atmosphere that was 
fatal to sjnritual despotism, lie knew, also, that no system 
could present more favourable conditions foi;Tractarian teaching 
than one which repelled ability and learning from the Univer¬ 
sity, and placed at its head chiefs incapable of swaying the minds 
of the young by the influence of knowledge and intellectual 
superiority. For the sake of preserving his own spiritual power, 
the Professor fought the battle of the Heads; and he fought it 
with an energy and force which astonished his allies, though it 
did not save them from defeat. The overthrow of the Heads 
was consummated ; nevertheless the Professor gai’ied his own 
especial end. I To encountered, it is true, in his colleague, Profes¬ 
sor Vaughan,«an adversary who, with su])erior eloquence, sounder 
knowledge, and calitier dignity, swept away the angry charges 
which had been brought against the Professoriate; yet there is 
reason for boliovirjg that the entreaties and the protestations of Dr. 
Pusey succeeded in eft’ectnally damaging the Professorial portion 
of the Government Bill. That measure had not escaped the usual 
dangers of English legislation. Its course had been diverted by 
one of those political accidents which so often alter the character 
and destiny of measures tliat arc launched on the restless 
ocean of Parliament. Lord John Bussell was the political 
parent of University Beform : he had issued tlie Commission, 
and he brought the Government Bill into the House; but the 
child was not his. U^ivcrsity Beform was inaugurated wdieii 
Mr. Gladstone was in opposition: it was realized when he was 
in ppwer: and this single fact led to the substitution of an 
Improvement for a Beform Bill. The Act w'ould have given 
reform had Mr. Gladstone been its antagonist: he was its ex¬ 
positor, and it lost its vital principle. The collegiate monopoly 
remains master of Oxford; improved indeed, and likely to be 
better w’orked, but in essence and sjnrit still the same. This 
result is to be imputed to Mr. Gladstone chiefly: and we think 
that he would not disclaim tlie imputation. Lord John Busselfs 
academical life was spent in Scotland : it was natural that he 
should surrender to his able and accomplished colleague the 
management of a Bill involving such a vast extent of detail, 
and requiring so much peculiar knowledge to carry it safely 
through a Parliamentary struggle. Mr. Gladstone had eminent 
qualifleations for this task; a great academical name, a deep 
interest in literary and theological questions, an intimate 
acquaintance with Oxford life, unwearied assiduity, indefatigable 
zeal in gathering suggestions from every side, an immense 
power of work, and a knowledge of the subject capable of meet- 
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ing the endless windings of a discussion in Parliament. Put on 
the other hjyid, Mr. Gladstone had disqualifications as strong. 
He was Member for Oxford : the persons to be - rolbrmcd were 
his constituents : and it was hardly possible for him to do eveu- 
lianded justice, between the claims or the nation and the feelings 
of his friends. It w’as hard for him to rise as a statesman above 
the Tutorial world, not because he is incapable of acting an 
unselfish part, but because the men he most respected were for 
the most part Tutors, and he heard and saw little at Oxford, 
except from a Tutorial point of view. But there was more yet. 
In early years, Mr. Gladstone drank deeply at the fountain of 
Tractarian theology: and though an enlarged knowledge of 
mankind, and a broader experience of life, have emancipated 
him from much of its thraldom, his mind still boars the scars of 
the wounds which it received. IIo has unlearned many of the 
})ositivo doctrines of Anglo-Catholicism :*but the general lean¬ 
ing of his religious feeling still shews unmistakable tendencies 
towards the spirit of that school. Revering Oxford, therefore, 
not merely as the hearth at which he was raised, but also as the 
central luminary which diffused the light and fire of Anglo- 
Catholic religion throughout tlie Church of England, the con¬ 
scientious advocate of the paramount supremacy of authority in 
matters of faith would be slow to touch an academical system 
which, discouraging the presence of inquiring intellect, could 
claim respect on no other principle than autliority. When Dr. 
Pusoy, therefore, addressed his remonstrances to a friend with 
a mind thus constituted, he was sowing in a soil prepared to 
receiv^e the seed. It w’as impossible that Mr. Gladstone should 
not be moved by passionate (Icclamations against infidel Profes- , 
sors, unbridled discussion, unchecked investigation, and irreve¬ 
rent demands for the grounds of belief. He lacked, we fear, a 
perfectly firm faith in the triumph of revelation in the open field 
of free inquiry. He shrank from giving free play to learning 
and intellect at Oxford, and constructed accordingly the Bill 
for the reform of the University. 

The Bill was brought into the Plouse of Commons on the 
17th of March. It was at once manifest that the spirit which had 
animated the Report of the Commissioners had not guided the 
formation of the Bill. Indeed Mr. Gladstone, whilst eulogizing 
that Report, distinctly confessed that its recommendations had 
not been adopted, and claimed for the Government the right of 
‘udging for itself what measures would be most beneficial to the 
University. Strong disappointment was felt by many of the 
reforming party, that proposals which met the requirements 
of the case so efficiently should be set aside without any attempt 
to demonstrate their inexpediency^ The change of influence at 
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the helm of reform produced its natural effects. The Bill re¬ 
moved the more glaring defects of Oxford. It satisfied the desires 
of the bulk of the public, who wanted to clear away certain abuses 
which worked to their disadvantage, but troubled themselves 
little about the higher functions of the Unive;rsity. Fellowships 
wore thrown open to merit; preferences attached to particular 
scliools, counties, or families, were for the most part abolished. 
Kvory parent of a promising son might now hope to see him win 
tho best fellowships in Oxford. Those who were offended (but 
we were not of the number) by the sight of a few barristers or 
clergymen retaining their fellowships up and down the country, 
without doing any thing for their money, were gratified by a 
restriction on tho tenure of fellowships, which forfeited them 
after more than one year’s non-residence. Hut here tho animus 
which lurked beneath the Bill very curiously came to light. A 
special exception wa^ made in favour of fellows who were em¬ 
ployed in parochial work within a radius of three miles from 
Oxford, a regulation which would liave filled all the parish 
churches within that limit with fellows for curates, and w'onM 
have given Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford tho command 
of a well-disciplined ])halanx to act on the spirit and legislation 
of the University. A valuable relaxation of the obligation to 
take Holy Orders was granted by a clause, which in any case 
would have exempted one-fourth of the fellows from that neces¬ 
sity, but which was so ambiguously worded, as to admit the 
interpretation put upon it by Mr. Gladstone himself, that it 
would authorize a college, in the rocoustrnction of its statutes, to 
remove tho obligation altogether. It is greatly to be regretted 
that this excellent provision was swept away by tho avalanche 
which carried off at a later period so large a part of the Bill. All 
oaths w'hich bound the juror not to disclose any matters relating 
to his college, or to resist any change in tlie statutes, were hence¬ 
forth declared to be illegal, whilst the scandal and immorality of 
pledging men by oath to obey statutes whose observance the lapse 
of time had rendered impossible was removed by provisions for 
a complete recasting of the statutes of tlie colleges. A special 
machinery was instituted for this purpose. Every college was 
empower^ to amend its statutes, and to frame new ordinances 
for carrying out the objects specified in the Bill ;• but these new 
ordinances were subjected to the i pproval of five Commissioners 
appointed by name in the Bill. The important provision was 
added, that if, after the expiration of one year, tho authorities of 
the college had failed to frame regtilations w’hich received tlie 
sanction of tho Commissioners, the Commissioners themselves 
were required to proceed at onco to frame such schedules as 
would e&ct the objects contemplated by the Bill. This com- 
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puisory j>owcr would have secured a sound and adequate reform 
of the collegp^ if the Comraisaioiiers were men who took a wide 
view of tlje requirements demanded by the progress of society, 
and possessed the necessary zeal and energy tor enforcing them. 
They were required to provide authority for the future amend¬ 
ment of the Statutes^ to apply a portion of the college revenues 
to the founding of new professorships, and the erecting of affi¬ 
liated balls,—to regulate tJio election and duties of Headships,— 
to appropriate certain felIowshij)s to special studies,—to regulate 
the emoluments of fellowships,—to amalgamate distinct founda¬ 
tions,—to enlarge the power of appeal, and to alter or repeal any 
oaths now taken on admission to any collegiate foundation. Witli 
regard to the University, as distinct from the several colleges, 
iuij)ortaiit changes were proposed. New Professorships were to 
be created, as wo have said, out of college funds; and a blow 
was dealt—with what success we shall •consider presently— 
against tlie niono])oly of the colleges, by granting the power to 
every Master of Arts, to open, under appropriate regulations, a 
j)rivate hall for the reception of Undergraduates, liut the most 
decisive measure was tlie overthrow of the legislative supremacy 
of the Board of Heads; and strange to say, in this respect alone, 
the pro])Osal of the Government widely overstepped the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commissioners'’ Eeport. A new constitution 
and a new legislature were constructed for the University: the 
old domination was entirely swept away, and new rulers W'ero 
called to preside over the future career of the University. The 
Itoyal Commissioners had retained the old Hebdomadal Board 
concurrently with the Congregation which they prtjposcd to create, 
and' they reserved to it its present executive and administrative 
functions, as well as its right of. initiating legislative measures. 
According to tlieir scheme, therefore, two bodies would have 
enjoyed the right of submitting now laws to Convocation, the 
Hebdomadal Board and the Congregation. The Ministerial Bill 
suppressed the Board of Heads altogether; and the executive 
government of the University, as also the right of initiating new 
measures, were exclusively confided to a new Hebdomadal Coun¬ 
cil, composed of the Vicfe-chancellor, the proctors, six Heads 
elected by Congregation, and one by the Chancellor; six profes¬ 
sors elected by Congregation, and one separately elected from 
among the professors of theology; and six members of Convo¬ 
cation similarly elected by Congregation. The Congregation, 
accordingly, was the constituency created by the academical" 
Beform Bill; its original constitution, as proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment, embraced only a portion, though a large one, of the resi¬ 
dent graduates; the Act which was ultimately passed extended 
the franchise to all resident members of Convocation, 

It cannot be disputed that the Bill of the Government enacted 
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some excellent reforms, ft removed many of the most glaring 
scandals. It gave a sound parliamentary title to thg University. 
It brought it into good working order, extinguishing statutes of 
impossible fulfilment, and substituting ordinances of easy exe¬ 
cution and suited to the circumstances of the .age. It abolished 
a legislative monopoly, or as some called it, usurpation; and 
created a constitution which combined the activity of young men 
with the experience of seniors. 

The announcement of the Government proposals excited very 
diverse feelings throughout England. At Oxford the majority 
of resident reformers were satisfied : power as transferred from 
the Heads to the Tutors. On the other hand, the tidings of 
their approaching dissolution filled the Heads with tiie doc]»est 
grief and dismay. Their feeble suggestions had been contemptu¬ 
ously thrust aside: the strenuous efforts of the forgiven Professor 
had failed to arrest their fall : the tender and filial proposal of 
the Commissioners, which ])resorvcd their corporate existence, 
and preserved for them the semblance of outward dignity, had 
been passed over: they liad fallen under the dominion of young 
men, and there was no one to lament for them. The dreaded 
interference of Parliament had arrived at last: and the whole 
country acknowledged the necessity for its action. 

A loud cry, however, and not from the Heads alone, was 
raised against tlio violence done to the wills of the founders. 
Justice and expediency, it was urged, forbade the profanation of 
the sanctity of bequests. Benefactors had specially bequcatheil 
their property for the good of their kinsmen, their fellow-towns¬ 
men, or others, for wiiose welfare they were particularly Con¬ 
cerned : by what right could an advantage, so deliberately 
intended, and so legitimately granted, bo set aside? Above all, 
the diversion of college revenues to the endowing of University 
Professorships was indignantly resented as a spoliation of ])rivate 
property. The progress of society, it was true, liad rendered 
certain modifications of the injunctions of founders indispensable: 
certain customs bad become obsolete: the founders themselves, 
were they alive now, would not wish for their continuance. But 
tlie impossibility of observing some regulations furnished no 
reason for not obeying others which the lapse of time had not 
afiected. The English law, by its doctrine of ci^prhy inculcated 
the duty of respecting to the utmost the dispositions of founders, 
and furnished a ready rule for fulfilling it. But to divert their 
endowments to purposes wholly different from the objects which 
they contemplated was an intolerable invasion of the inalienable 
right of property. The State was appropriating what was not its 
own : it was breaking faith with tne dead. In creating those 
trusts with the sanction of the State, tliey had entered into a 
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real contract with the State, and had relied on the honour and 
good faith of the State, for the honest disoharge of the engage- 
rncMit which if had formed. But for this reliance on the State, the 
founders would not have disregarded the claims of relatives, and 
devoted their wealth to public objects To sanction the principle 
involved in the proposals of the Bill would sliakc all confidence 
in wills, and dry up the fountain of endowments. 

To these arguments it would be answer enough to say, that 
when the main design of an institution lias ceased to be prac¬ 
ticable, injunctions and regulations have ceased to be entitled 
to regard. The legal doctrine of ci'pres becomes a fiction or 
rather a mischievous snare, when it presses the strict observance 
of the letter of a bequest to a result which was entirely foreign 
to the thoughts of the bequeather. When the execution of a 
bequest has clearly passed beyond the vision of the donor, it 
has lapsed, not to the Court of Chancery, but to the State. 
'Fhe Court of Chancery is not justified in decreeing any execu¬ 
tion of a trust, which it may not declare to have formed a part 
of the actually conceived designs of its creator. It has no right 
to speculate on what a founder might or might not have wished 
under altered circumstances. If what the founder actually con¬ 
templated is impracticable, the bequest is at an end, either 
reverting to the heir-at-law, or remaining subject for its future 
application to the disposal of the State. Now we know that 
college endowments came, for the most part, from Ilornaii 
Catholic founders, and were }>romptcd by a desire to secure 
for them the benefit of the prayers of those ^vho profited by 
tbeir bounty. The State, by taking away these endowments 
from lloiium Catholics, and bestowing them on Protestants, 
has put an end to all prayers for the dead founders. By this 
Act the State has done two things; it has absolutely extin¬ 
guished the object for which collegiate foundations were created; 
and, further, has taken them aw'ay from the founders, and posi¬ 
tively appropriated them as its own. Protestants hold them 
as a- gift from the State, not as an inheritance from their 
founders: for what founder would not have shrunk with horror 
from endowing heretics with his bequests ? To ])arry this fatal 
argument, it is often asserted that the benefactors, could they 
rise from the dead, would be Protestants now, and, as good men, 
would desire to see their trusts administered in a manner which 
would be in our days the most beneficial to the University; but 
the rejoinder is easy. It is a gratuitous and by no means neces¬ 
sary assumption, that the founders would have ceased to bo 
Homan Catholics; and, secondly, if they had become Protest¬ 
ants, they would not have founded these colleges at all. English 
Protestants do not bequ(jath endowments to collegiate institutions. 
They lack the decisive but purol}^ Romanist motive: they have 
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no hope of getting ^ood to their souls after death by the prayers 
of collegc-foundatioiicTS. In fact, to insist on the iiiteiitions of 
founders, against tl;e rnodilying control of the Statc^ can lead 
hut to one conclusion, whicli is little heeded by Oxonian Con¬ 
servatives : it establishes the wrong, the real, positive wrong, 
done to the ninnificent benefactors of colleges, according to the 
belief of Konian Catholics, that is, of the majority of European 
Christians even of our own age. If the State has not the right 
of not merely amending, but even annulling the injunctions of a 
trust, the founders are dej)rived, by an act of tyrannical force, 
of tlie }>recisc benefit to which they applied their wealth, and 
theiv souls may be lingering in the pains of Purgatory for the 
want of those very prayers which, with the consent of the nation, 
they purchased with their bequests. There is no escape from this 
diloinina. It is perfectly possible to pray for the souls of founders. 
Either, therefore, the State possesses the right of altering or 
superseding the injunctions of founders, or the right of the 
founders to the fwayers of their foundationers is incontestable ; 
and the injury which they suffer cries loudly for the only just 
and possible redress, the re-transfer, namely, of the endowments 
of O.vford to members of the lioman Catholic Church. 

But in truth, far higher ground must be taken on this impor¬ 
tant question, in which not only the Universities but every trust 
and endowment in the kingdom are concerned. The dead have 
done with this world. They ruled and dis}>oscd of it dui-ing 
their generation. Since they have passed away, they have no 
more interest in it than a babe yet unborn. The right of dis¬ 
posing of property is not a natural right inherent in human 
nature. It is accorded to the deceased, not because lie retains 
the slightest possession of the wealth bequeathed, but as a bene¬ 
ficial and politic arrangement for the sake of the living. It is 
controlled and modified in every imaginable way in every 
country; not a few nations repudiate it altogether. In f'rance 
no testator has the smallest power over his lands,—in England 
entails are limited to three generations. It is a w'ide-sjircad but 
most erroneous confusion to suppose that a dead man by his 
will bestows what is his own, just as much as if he had parted 
with it during bis lifetime by gift or sale. To be able to deal 
with it as its owner may choose, is the very essence of jirivate 
property. This is a right which no civilized Government, 
except for very cogent reasons, invades. But the laws of in¬ 
heritance have always been variable; they have always been 
held to be sulqect to the changing opinions of each age and 
legislature, upon the veiy intelligiblo principle that the dead 
have ceased to own property, and that it belongs to the living 
to control the course of wealth as of all other human aflairs. la 
England the national sentiment attributes greater advantages, 
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ais regards the inducement to accumulate wealth and its wise 
distribution, t^ the power of disposal hy will than to a compul¬ 
sory ajid jy^'eviously-defined descent by law; but, be it care¬ 
fully remembered, it is a regard for the best interests of society, 
and not reverence for an imaginary inherent right in the dead, 
which has established this mode of inheritance amongst us. 
Now, in respect of ordinary private property, the dispositions of 
testators are subject to all the inPuences which guide the appli¬ 
cation of wealth by living owners. The dying share the opinions, 
feelings, and principles of the generation which they are leaving, 
and the inheritances they bequeath follow the same general pur¬ 
poses as the sales and gifts of their survivors. But an endowment 
w'hich aspires to perpetuity is subject to other conditions. The 
man who pretends to control the will and action of distant ages by 
the laws of his endowment, attempts an injustice and an impos¬ 
sibility. We are none of us anything iiiore’than life-tenants of 
the properties w'c possess. Jt ii palpably absurd to suppose that 
any portion of the land of England must be irrevocably devoted 
to any special object, because such was the ^rill of its proprie¬ 
tor some dozen centuries ago. The pretence that the original 
design of a founder must be carried out, whether it may have 
been a j)aymont in honour of Juggernaut, or a college dedicated 
to Venus, or the laying waste for ever of a whole county, is too 
ridiculous to need refutation. Nor is tliere any weight in the 
objection raised by Sir. Woodgate, that tlie nation entered into 
a contract witli the testator, and })ledged its faith to the perpe¬ 
tual observance of the trusts he created. The ap}»eal to the "ex¬ 
amples of the national debt, or grants made by perpetual charges 
oil the public revenuo, is inconclusive. Here the fcState made a 
specific return for value given or services rendered. Tlio cove-, 
nanted repayment must be disdiarged, either in the stipulated 
I’orm or by compensation to the inheritors of tho claims. The 
utmost, therefore, which could be demanded upon the hypothesis 
of this analogy holding good, would be compensation for those 
of tho living whose pecuniary interests were injured by a change 
in the endowment. Such vested interests always receive the* 
tenderest consideration in England, and no one |)roposes to vio¬ 
late them in the case of the Universities. On tho other hand, 
England and all that it contains belong not to the dead but the 
living; and this very obvious truth of necessity implies that the 
State is by tho nature of things perpetual and paramount trustee 
of every public trust of whatever kind. The State is compelled, 
by the law of human life, to judge from time to time of the 
desirableness of the objects to which endowments have beei) de¬ 
voted. It ought not to interfere lightly,—nor will it; for the 
friction engendered by all interference with the enjoyment of 
VOL. XXII. NO. XLIV. 2 E 
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property proviiles ample guarantees against precipitate innova¬ 
tion. But, on the other hand, no fear of breaking faith with 
the dead—a romantic but most unfounded illnsiorv—will ever 
prevent changes which the lapse of time has rendered inevitable. 
It is certain that the changes will be made. That the dead are 
utterly powerless to avert: and the supposition of a breach of 
trust towards them would not prevent its perpetration in the 
future any more than in the past, but would simply raise the 
question, whether the guilt ought to bo imputed to. those who 
suffered wills sanctioned by oaths to become obsolete, or to the 
State, which, calmly considering the best use to which the endow¬ 
ments might be applied, deliberately mocliried the injunctions of 
founders. It is obvious that testators, cannot fasU o on posterity 
an inevitable guilt. The supposition of guilt is absurd: for there 
can be no guilt in not executing what is morally as well as phy¬ 
sically impossible. 

Who, then, will leave his money to endowments? All who 
ever intended so to do, and are not such utter fools as to ima¬ 
gine, that what they think to be desirable ends now will be 
thought equally desirable a thousand years hence. But wo 

f ro still further. We would rejoice to see^tlie precedent of the 
imit assigned to entails extended to the region of endowments. 
It needs only a sliglit acquaintance with tlio state of tlio public 
charities of the kingdom, and the unauthorized uses to which 
their funds arc applied, for a man to become convinced of 
the expediency of such an enactment as would subject endow¬ 
ments to an effectual and real revision aften- tlie lapse of 80 or 
at most 100 years. If testators choose to withhold their gifts 
on any conditions short of immortality, better, we say, would it be 
to have no endowments at all than to sanction the false and im¬ 
possible pretension to dictate unalterable injunctions to future 
generations. 

We have ventured to risk the w’earyingof many of our readers 
by the discussion of what must seem to them a self-obvious pro¬ 
position, because we know that not only the stiff-necked,bigotry 
•of Oxford Toryism, but also the conscientious scruples of many 
good and even liberal men, have pleaded the sanctity of the wills 
of founders as a bar to the divei’sion of college-revenues to tlic foun¬ 
dation of Professorships. The final state of the new Act leaves 
this important matter open to t!ie decision of the authorities of 
each college and the Commissioners. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, to clear up the principles of the subject, and to re¬ 
move any impediment which might prevent so beneficial a 
measure from being consummated. 

But the Bill, though containing valuable improvements, was 
not worthy of the occasion which gave it birth. The interveii- 
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tion of tlio State, after the lapse of two centuries, had been im¬ 
peratively dcyianded by the voice of the country. It was, 
therefore, ^asonabh' to hope that tlie Government, forced at 
last into action, would have organized a reform that would have 
given new life to the University, and rendr'red Oxford an in¬ 
stitution worthy of our age and nation. T'hese expectations 
were disappointed. The various elements of the University 
were polished up or transposed ; but the seed of a new organi¬ 
zation was not planted. Mr. Gladstone left Oxford as he found 
it. Tutorial. The domination of Tutors was made more universal 
and more secure by tin’s njeasure of the Government. The 
Tutor, that is, the young clergyman, unmarried, looking out for 
cxtra-acadcrnical preferment, devoted to no definite pursuit, re¬ 


taining merely the knowledge collected before lie was twenty- 
two, progressing in no direction, with no leeling of the Univer¬ 
sity being his homo, qualifying himself for no future efficiency, 
either in the Olmrch or University, commanding no authority 
over the student by depth of learning or literary eminence, 
remalne<l still the sole active functionary of the University. 
The Tutor and the Private Tutor were continued still the solo 


regular organs of the intellectual life of Oxford. No career was 
opened to stoj) the flight of the ablest men from the University; 
tio sphere of active usefulness was held forth, to attract distin¬ 
guished scliolars into residence; no guarantee was provided to 
raise Oxford into something more than an aggregate of school¬ 
masters andjdle dignitaries. The monopoly of tuition enjoyed 
by the Fellows of each separate college remained undisturbed; 
every student was still to be handed over to the Fellows of his 
college, instead of University officers, for instruction in every 
branch of study. There was no revival of the Professoriate; 
no sincere effort to recall ihis ancient instrument of academical 


teaching into activity. There was, indeed, an appearance of 
doing something for Professors; but matters were carefully 
managed so that there should be nothing but an appearance. 
A third of the legislative council was allotted to Professors; but 
the representative Professors were to be elected by Congregar 
tion, a body in which the Tutorial interest was all-powerful. It 
was easy to foresee that the choice of the Tutorial electors would 
not fall on those Professors who w^ere known to possess the Pro¬ 
fessorial feeling in the greatest vigour, and had the advancement 
of the Professorial cause most at heart. There would be no want 


of respectable Professors to put upon the council, to whom the 
idea of a vigorous Professoriate would be as foreign and as em¬ 
barrassing as to the most veteran Tutors. But, if by some un¬ 
accountable accident, a wild elephant was returned to the council 
by the Tutorial Congregation, there was an abundance of tame 
ones to reduce him to discipline. Two-thirds of the council 
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belonged to the Tutorial party, who could easily prevent any 
revival of the IWossoriate, which would threaten, the position, 
gain, and influence of the college Tutors, It was proposed too, as 
wo have seen, to found some new Professorships out of the reve¬ 
nues of the colleges ; but so long as no definite sphere was pro¬ 
vided for the Professors, so long as their lectures were not incor¬ 
porated into the regular and necessary preparation for the public 
c.xaminations. Professors would remain on the outside of the Uni¬ 


versity system, mere excrescences, without importance and with¬ 
out influence. Here it was that the Government signally failed 
to discharge the most weighty duty which devolved upon it in 
attempting to reform the University of Oxfoid, Oxford of itself, 
can neither revive nor create a real Professoriate. The Govern¬ 


ment talked much in the House of Gomiuons about au improved 
constitution, better chosen Fellows, a more vigorous administra¬ 
tion of the University, and the great iin})rovements hence to 
spring hereafter. But a more general electien of fellows by 
merit can generate only improved Tutors; no surrender to Uni¬ 
versity oflicers of any j)ortion of the tuition qan be expected 
from college Fellows. The Tutors havo but gained strength 
by the Bill. They will stand higher in public estimation, 
when no longer elected upon narrow preferences ; the desire for 
reform .will have been largely appeased, whilst the chance of an 
infusion of Professors will be more remote, in fact hopeless. 
Parliament alone can incorporate Profes.sors into the academical 
system. Parliament alonecan do, what a legislature of Tutors can 
never be expected to do, assign such functions to Professors, as 
will attach a real value to their teaching, and give them a share 
in the life and business of the University. This is the reform 
wdiich has been most prominently urged by tho ablest writers 
on the English Universities; its introduction or omission con¬ 
stitutes the vital difference between a true lieform Bill and one 


of mere secondary improvements. The Gov'ernnient recognised 
by the composition of the council, and the proposals for new 
Professorships, the necessity of such a modification of the educa¬ 
tional machinery at Oxford. They had been repeatedly warned, 
both by ]>ablic and private representations, that Oxford itself' 
could not give birth to such a reform, that it must come from 
external authority; yet they framed a Bill which riveted the 
chains of Tutorism more firmly on the University,‘and degraded 
that great institution more hopelessly into the rank of a public 
school. 


lioformers now turned their eyes to Parliament, but the pros¬ 
pects in that (juarter were far from encouraging. The Bill had been 
received with the most surprising apathy. A law deeply affect¬ 
ing the education of the highest classes of Englishmen excited 
no more interest than if tho 1 louse had been discussing the fate 
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of some parochial school. When the measure was first brought 
into the flouso^ and when it was afterwards read a second time, 
the House might often have been counted out; there were not 
forty members who cared to watch the fortune of the Univer¬ 
sity, The Conservatives felt that resistair 3 w’as hopeless ; the 
majority of the Liberal party had very vague ideas about *the 
English Universities, and left the whole matter to the manage¬ 
ment of the Government. The ignorance of the actual state of 
Oxford, displayed during these two debates, was truly astonish¬ 
ing ; in such an assembly, a Government led by a cliief so pro¬ 
foundly acquainted with the subject, and so ready both at assault 
and defence as Mr. Gladotone, seemed omnipotent. But a re¬ 
markable change occurred on the 27th of April. Mr. Heywood 
feeling that the Bill had been imperfectly discussed, and that the 
ITonsc needed much more instruction before it was qualified to 
pass a judgment on so great a matter, moved that the Bill 
should be referred to the consideration of a Select Committee. 


On that occasion Mr. Jlorsman made the speech to which we 
liave already alluded, and which was certainly one of the most 
important and distinguished speeches of the session. He aroused 
the House to a sense of the greatness of the question submitted 
tp it for legislation ; ho showed how it involved considerations 
aflbctiiig the intellectual and moi’al and religious condition of 
the kingdom of so large a character, that in importance and 
interest it ranked second to none that could engage the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament. He then drew an admirable analysis of the 
state and working of the English Universities, .and of the relation 
in which they stood to the civilisation and literary development 
of Enroj)e; he pointed out how lamentably they fell short of the 
great duties they had to perform ; and then tracing their defects 
to their causes, he indicated the remedies, and trinra])hantly 
refuted the objections which prejudice, ignorance, and self-in¬ 
terest opposed to their application. The effect produced by this 
speech was immense. The interest of the House was thoroughly 
awakened, and never flagged thenceforward. The benches w'ere 
crovv’ded every night that the Oxford Bill was discussed. All 
parties poured in amendments; every amendment was eagerly 
debated, and every debate raised some question of the highest 
national impcjtrtancc. The debate, however, which followed Mr. 
Horsman’s speech did not corrosj)ond to the elevation on which 
he had placed tlie subject. His description of the evils of Tutor- 
ism was not refuted oven by its accomplislied advocate, Mr. 
Gladstone; but the House was not yet capable of a satisfactory 
discussion of the Professoriate; it was too new to the subject, 
and needed more time for reflection. But the prospect was very 
cheering, Mr. Horsman had made a profound impression by 
his powerful exposure of the absurdity of branding the intro- 
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Auction of Professors as an invasion of G^errnan infidelity, at 
the very time when the works of German Profescors were daily 
in the hands of every student, and were revered as- the highest 
authorities in every branch of learning. The House of Commons 
now became conscious of the cardinal fact that Tutors were but 
secondary lights, reflecting the knowledge of others; and so 
caught a glimpse of the all-important deduction to be drawn 
from it, that if the students ultimately must be trained by Pro¬ 
fessors, it was far safer that they should take English rather than 
German Professors for their guides. It was now seen to be the 
duty of Parliament to raise up English Professors on English 
soil, thoroughly imbued with all the distinctive elements of Eng¬ 
lish culture, and carrying into their literary inve-tigations the 
character and principles of Englishmen. It may be confidently 
presumed that plentiful discussion in the then session, and a post¬ 
ponement of the Bill to the next, would have ended in the ])ass- 
ing of an Act worthy of Parliament and the country; but un¬ 
fortunately the state of politics prevented sucji a conclusion. 
8ix out of seven great measures had been lost; and Mr. DTsraeli 
had taunted Ministers with the impending failure of the last, the 
Oxford Bill. The Government felt that such a Parliamentary 
disgrace must be averted at any cost. It held the ])assing gf 
the Oxford Bill to be the condition of their continuance in 
office; and the Liberals sacrificed Oxford to the political 
necessities of their party. It was resolved, therefoi*e, to push 
the Bill through the Session, substantially as the Government 
had framed it. Under these cii’cumstancos, there seemed to be 
only two amendments which could be made in favour of the 
Professoriate, with any chance of being ailopted. These were, 
Isl, That the several elements of the Hebdomadal Council should 
be chosen on the principle of sectional election, as it was called 
—the whole body of Heads electing the representative Heads, 
and the whole body of Professors the representative Professors; 
and, 2df That a legislative proposal which had been unsuccess¬ 
fully submitted to Convocation by the Board of Heads, should 
be inserted in the Bill, by which the Professors belonging to 
each of the four schools at Oxford would bo associated with the 
Vice-cnancellor and proctorg in the nomination of public exami¬ 
ners in those schools. The Conservatives had also proposed^ 
sectional election through Mr. Walpole, not from any wish of 
strengthening the Professors, but with the sole view of saving 
the Heads from the dreaded indignity of being submitted to the 
choice of young men in Congregation. Mr. Walpole moved the 
amendment; and the immediate consequence of this was, that the 
debate did not turn on the Professoriate, but simply on the general 
expediency of making the members of council chosen by one or 
several constituencies. In reference to this point, there was a 
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cousideratian of f^rcat moment, which peculiarly affectod the 
IVofessors. ^hc Government Bill recognised the importance of 
giving weigjit and influence to the Professors in the council; 
yet, in cai’ryiiig out this object, they had devised the extraordi¬ 
nary maclnnery of placing the rejn'esentatinn of the Professoriate 
in the council in the hands of their direct antagonists, the Tutors. 
The election of the Professors was committed to Congregation, 
in which the Tutors were predominant; whut then was the value 
of the restriction, which required six members of the council to 
be Professors ? AVhat chance was there of the election of a 
Professor who was known to be able and willing to dispute the 
Tutorial monopoly of teaching? What political constitution, 
what dream of an Abbe Sieyes furnished a precedent for the 
notable device of making the re[)rescntation of an adverse in¬ 
terest wholly dependent on the clioice of those whom every con¬ 
sideration of influence, position, and pecuniary interest rendered 
its natural enemies? Why did not Mr. Gladstone persuade 
Lord John Bussell to introduce this wonderful invention into 
the political Keform Bill? Why was ]iot the election of the 
House of Commons entrusted to the Landed Interest, on the 
condition of electing a certain number of merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, and lawyers ? What would these classes have thought 
of such a representation of their interests ? And h^w could a 
Professor who was dependent on a Tutorial constituency lieartily 
engage i^i advancing the Professoriate in the University, when 
liis constituents were likely to consider what was granted to 
Professors as so much taken from themselves? 

If a Professoriate is ever to become a reality in Oxford, it must 
stand on an independent foundation ; and sectional election was 
tlie only raacin'nery compatible with the frame-work of the Bill, 
which would render tlie Professors an independent and substan¬ 
tive body in the University. And this is the answer to the 
objection so warmly urged against the amendment by many of 
the liberal party. It is true tliat the constituency would be 
narrow, a conflict of class-interests probable, and strife and irri¬ 
tation j)ossibIe. But these evils must be charged to the peculiar 
mode which the Government adopted, of giving influence to 
Professors at Oxford. Unless wilful deceit was intencied, the 
framers of the Bill must have distinctly contemplated the pro¬ 
bable existence of these results. They placed Professors on the 
coAicil, obviously implying thereby, that without such a posi¬ 
tion the Professorial element would not obtain its just weight in 
the council; and as obviously intending that the I^rofessor-coun- 
cillors should sustain the academical position of the Professoriate 
against antagonistic influences. Something more than the 
continuance of the present nullity of Professors was plainly de¬ 
signed, when one-third of the council was allotted to that body. 
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The manifest object was to obtain from academical what was 
refused by parliamentary legislation, a real incorppration of the 
Professors into the woiking of the University; and tor this the 
independenceof the Professoriate, when combined with the Tutors, 
was indispensable. But how is it possible for Professors to at¬ 
tain a fitting position at Oxford by means of an academical 
statute, except by those party-conflicts which are inse])arable 
from all mixed legislatures? If such debates were thought to 
be dangerous to the peace of the University, there were only 
two reasonable courses by which they might be avoided. Either 
a tlefinite position ought to Iravc been bestowed on Professors by 
Parliament, or the cause of Professors being .'bandoned, no seats 
should have been reserved for them in the coujyil, and the 
Tutorial congregation should have been left free to select for 
its legislators those whom it believed to be best qualified for the 
office. By rejecting both these courses, and composing the 
council on the jn’inciple ol’a balanced, rejn’esentation of opposing 
class-interests, the Government rendered sectional election prac¬ 
tically necessary for giving reality and meaning to their scheme. 

Sectional election was carried in the Commons by a small 
majority. The Government })retended that they had sustained 
a serious defeat; and afterwards reproached the reformers with 
having forced them by their vote to abandon the latter portion 
of the Bill. This was an extraordinary statement, seeing that 
the draft of the Bill, which was circulated in Oxford before 
its introduction into Parliament, adopted the plan of sectional 
election. The Lords, however, threw out the amendment, and 
dissipated the hopes of obtaining an efficient I’rofessoriate by the 
Bill. 

The other measure for giving life to the J’rofessors met with 
an earlier doom. Ever since it had been aroused by Mr. ITors- 
raan's speech, the House of Commons had taken up the discus¬ 
sion of the Oxford Bill with extreme interest. Every clause, 
often every lino of a clause, gave rise to long debates, involving a 
large consumption of the public time; and the end of the session 
was aj^proaching. Ministers, therefore, being bent on carrying 
a Bill, of whatever kind, took the desperate step of mutilating 
their o^n measure. . They abandoned the remodelling of colle¬ 
giate statutes by Parliament, the regulation of fellowships, the 
improved election of Headships, the abolition of preferences in 
the election of scholars and fellows, the limitation of the ob%. 
tion to take holy orders, and the compulsory powers of the 
Commissioners. Along with the clauses which perished, the 
opportunity for inserting an amendment for giving the Professors 
a voice in the choiop of public examiners was lost; and thus a 
Bill which was forced upon the Government and the University 
by the public demand for incorporating Professorial teaching 
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into ilie Oxford system oniled by doing nothing whatever for 
Professors, bt^yond granting permission to the colleges to create, 
if they wert! so pleased, out of the college funds, formidable rivals 
to the monopoly of instruction which they now enjoy. 

But the withdrawal of the compulsory powers of the Commis¬ 
sioners dealt the most fatal blow to tlie hopes of reformers. The 
Commissioners, if men of resolution, might, by the first Bill, 
have enforced on the colleges such a reconstruction of their 
statutes as wouhl have secured the main objects of collegiate, as 
distinct from University, reform. But the Act, as passed, merely 
re»]uires the assent of the Commissioners to any new statutes 
proposed by the colleges, but'confers on them no power of com¬ 
pelling the colleges to propose satisfactory statutes. Two-thirds 
of the governing body of a college may absolutely prevent any 
alteration of the statutes, provided tliey feel themselves able to 
certify that, in tlieir opinion, the ordinances proposed by the 
(.Commissioners w'ill be prcju*Ucial to the college, as a place of 
learning and education.” They thus possess a veto on their own 
reform, and though they may tv^ant the courage to brave public 
opinion, and reject all amendment, they ncA’crtheless, with such 
a veto, must be able to exercise a vast influence on the character 
of the improvements to be iiiti’oduccd into the statutes. 

To the Government and the Liberal ]Aarty belong the dis¬ 
credit of having brought the Oxford Keform Bill to such an 
issue. It was natural for the Tories to accept a measure which 
sacrificed, indeed, the oligarchy of the Heads—(but that they 
knew to he past saving)—but retained the sweets and advan¬ 
tages of privileged posvsession. The Liberals acted in the name 
of higher motives. Tlicy had set out in the avowed pursuit of 
nobler objects. Postponement to another session could not have 
entailed worse terms, and success even in this was perfectly 
])Ossib]c, by uniting all the reformers into doing something 
earnest and effectual for Px’ofessors. But Mr. Gladstone was 
devoted to the Tutors, and was resolved to give no real help to 
the Professoriate; and the Liberals wearied out with long de¬ 
bates, and many of them unacquainted with the Universities, 
care(l only abput saving a Ministry, which feared, above all 
things, the disgrace ami danger of losing every great measure of 
reform which it had announced at the opening of the session. 

One important measure escaped the general wreck. The 
flifcient right of Masters of Arts was restored by a clause which 
empowers members of Convocation, under regulations to be 
framed by the University, and, in default thereof^ by the Com¬ 
missioners, to open private Halls for the reception of students, 
who shall be matriculated and admitted tp all the privileges of 
the University, without being entered as members^of any exist- 
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ing college or hall. The labours of Sir William Hamilton bore 
fruit at last. The usurpation of the exclusive right of receiving 
students by the colleges, which he had so perseveringly exposed, 
fell before liis assault; but it is to be feared that he gained the 
name rather than the substance of a victory. Such an exten¬ 
sion, if capable of being largely carried out, would change the 
face of the University. It would lay the axe to the root of the 
Tutorial monopoly, and create a soil from which flourishing 
l^rofessors would hereafter spring forth. Every line of the Bill 
shows how vehemently Mr. Gladstone w^ould deprecate such a 
misfortune ; but in making the concession, he was free from 
any alarm of it occurring. Private halls cannot compete with 
the colleges. A college possesses a large range of buildings, 
kept in repair by the college-funds, rent-free residences for the 
• Head and 'futors, and an ample supply of rooms for students, 
the rent of which Is all clear profit. On the other hand, a 
private hall is an adventure involving the outlay of a large 
cn])ital and many risks, the profit of which must provide for 
repairs, taxes, and depreciation,* before it can yield any income 
to the Principal. The Head and Fellows of a college, besides 
entire exemption from risk, enter the lists with a handsome 
income derived from the college-funds: the Principal of a hall 
has nothing but the rent and fees paid by the students to lo<jk 
to fl)r a remuneration of his labour, and rcjiayment of his obliga¬ 
tions. He may have been ])opuhir enough to fill his hall; but 
in the event of sickness or death, where is the successor to be 
found, able and willing to take the hall, with reimbursement of 
the outlay? A hall will have no advantages for tuition. Col¬ 
lege Tutors will still regelate the examinations; and, being a 
body constantly changing, will as constantly alter the character 
of their questions. Hence, young Tutors, fresh from their de¬ 
grees,will continue to be the men best qualified to prepare students 
for the degree; whilst the Principal of a hall, who will be a mar¬ 
ried and permanent officer, must inevitably, how’ever able, grow 
more and more out of date, and less qnalifiefl to meet the shift¬ 
ing phases of the examinations. He may, indeed, be a man of 
progress and true learning, and keep his eye 911 his science, 
instead of the examinations: alas, ho will be only the more un- 
suited to help his pupils to first classes, for he will only load 
them with lore, which no questions of the Tutor-Examiners will 
elicit. All, therefore, that we expect from the opening of private 
halls is the springing up of a few institutions for the reception of 
a poorer-class of .'Students, built and probably endowed by private 
benevolence, and under special restrictions* as to the mode of 
life and discipline of the students. They will be, so far, a valu¬ 
able addition to the University; but will exercise no influence 
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in modifying its system, or creating a career for learning within 
its pale. • 

Mr. Heyvvood succeeded in obtaining another extension of 
the University, demanded alike by expediency and justice. He 
has brought a collcge-edfication and the bachelors' degree within 
the reach of every class of the Qneeissubjects. The Act 
forbids the imposition of any religions test or oath, whether at 
matriculation or the taking of the bachelor’s degree. It will 
hereafter become a nuitter of astonishment that so just and rea¬ 
sonable a regulation should have been so long and so bitterly 
resisted. Tlie State has the deepest interest in the education of 
all its members. The Dissenters, in respect of numbers, wealth, 
and Parliamentary inilacnce, constitute a very important part of 
the community: and if the boast be true, that-our Universities 
furnish the noblest culture England possesses, and produce the 
citizens most deeply imbued with the hif.fhcst refinement, the 
most elevated ])rinciplos,^the most gentlemanlike feelings, and 
the soundest knowledge, surely it directly concerns every Eng¬ 
lishman, that those who may be our actual legislators, and who 
certainly will have great weight in determining the course of 
public affairs, should be brought by the State under the mould¬ 
ing power of the Universities. It is not the Church, but 
Dissent, which incurs risk by the admission of Non-conformists 
to institutions administered by Churchmen exclusively; and if 
hereafter—as must inevitably happen—Convocation and the 
academical franchise are thrown open to Dissenters, their num¬ 
bers in the University will be so few, as to bring no danger on 
a reasonable connexion of it with the Church. Tho bulk of 
Dissenters is composed of classes who dream not of college- 
education ; wdiilst the absorption of their wealthier families by 
tlie Church is incessant. The Dissenters will never convert 
Oxford to Dissent; but they will soften its exclusiveness, and 
bring it more into harmony with our time. Dark hints, indeed, 
were banilled about in the debate on Mr. Hoywood’s motion, 
that the colleges might shut the door which Parliament had 
ojieiied, and tliat enforced attendance on the college-chapels, and 
even compulsory participation of the sacraments, according to 
the ritual of the Church of England, would exclude those who 
could no longer 'be driven away by tests. It is hardly to be 
believed that the colleges will attempt so desperate and losing a 
game, as a direct quarrel with Parliament, backed by the public 
opinion of this country. Many Dissenters would readily attend 
at the chapels, and some few would join in the celebration of 
the Communion, according to the service of the Church of 
England; but so unfitting, so arbitrary a regulation, as the 
employment of the services of the Church for tlie purpose of 
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banishing Non-Conformists from the University, could lead only 
to a severance of tlio union, not only of the Universities, but 
also of the colleges, with the Church. In any case, the opening 
of halls by Masters willing to receive Dissenters could not be 
prevented; and the peace, as well as ai4 the best interests of the 
University, would be brought into jeopardy by the spirit of 
faction and jealousy which such an antagonistic division of the 
contending parties could not fail to produce. 

For the sake of clearness, let us briefly recapitulate the chief 
provisions of the Act. It substitutes for the Hebdomadal Board 
a Council endow'cd with the exclusive right of proposing measures 
to the academical legislature. That Council.consists of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Proctors, six Heads, six Professors, arid six mem¬ 
bers of Convocation, the last eighteen being all elected a new 
constituency called Congregation. Congregation is composed of 
all resident member^ of Convocation, besides the Heads, the 
Professors, and other officials. To Qongregation every statute 
framed by the Council must be submitted. It is allowed the 
use of the Fnglislj language, but is incapable of making any 
amendment in the proposals of the Council. Every member of 
Congregation, however, may, on the promulgation ol' a proposed 
statute, send amendments in writing to the Council, to bo dealt 
with according to their pleasure. The Academical Bill, to be¬ 
come law, will require the sanction of Convocation as heretofore. 
—Licensed Masters are entitled to open private halls, under 
regulations to be made by the University,—colleges are em¬ 
powered to alter and amend their statutes, and the objects they 
are to aim at are specified,—election to Headships, Fellowships, 
and Scholarships by iner t, alterations in their tenure, abolition 
of preferences, the promotion of the main designs ol’ founders 
and donors, the consolidation and redistribution of emolinnents, 
the conversion of fellowships and scholarshi])S attached to schools 
into exhibitions, and the amending of the statutes from time to 
time with the consent of the visitor. But the colleges are only 
invited to make these reforms. If they object to make such 
ordinances, the Commissioners are authorized to frame statutes 
for the college.'!, subject, however, to an absolute veto, conferred 
on two-thirds of the governing body of each college w'ho may 
prevent*such statutes from taking effect, by a declaration under 
their hand and seal, that in their opinion such ordinances wdll be 
prejudicial to the said college as a place of learning and educa¬ 
tion. The right also of preference belonging to schools is not 
to be abolished, if their governors or the Cliarity Commissioners 
dissent therefrom. 

And now, what will be the future of Oxford under the oj^e- 
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ration of this Act ? Will it discliargc tliose high functions 
which belong to a great University ? The answer rests with 
the new gf^vernment of Oxford. An improved class of residents 
will now administer the affairs of the University; for in spite 
of the mischievous veto 4 H 1 their own reforms accorded to the 
colleges, it cannot be doubted that the vl actions to fellowships 
will be purified by new statutes, and that the appointments of 
the University will be filled by better men. An oligarchy , of 
seniors, who possesscil no iulriiisic qualification for supreme 
power, and who being nominated for life, kept up little sym¬ 
pathy with the intellectual life of their juniors, has passed away; 
in their jdace Oxford has obtained an elective government, with 
a largo infusion of young men, and composed of the represen¬ 
tatives of various interests. Such a body will be far more 
alive than their jircdecessors to the feelings, oniiiions, and re¬ 
quirements both of the University and of •England. Patriotic 
and enef’getic men will doubtless spring up in the Council who 
will juovo themselves superior to the selfish promptings of class- 
interests, and will advocate reforms suggested by a single-eyed 
regard to the welfare of the University. Then it is a great 
matter that both the collegiate and the University authorities 
will henceforth possess a clear conscience towards the statutes 
under which they act. The consciousness of defective legality 
opposed infinite impediments to imj)rovoments. Mon were 
afraid to repair a building whose foundations were known to bo 
imsound. Even minor and unobjectionable reforms were 
avoided, beefluse they raised the embarrassing question, on what 
principle any change whatever could be effected. The Univer¬ 
sity now' enjoys a clear and irrej)roachable title; her statutes 
can now bo obeyed, and provision has been made to alter them, 
whenever there shall bo need. Thus the University will be amen¬ 
able to the national will, and yet will possess an independent 
existence of her own. The Act puts Oxford in the stream of 
public opinion, and the consequences of this fact will hence¬ 
forth reflect the common sentiment, and no longer that of a 
peculiar and isolated body. This much is carried, and beyond 
the power to revoke of aU shortcoming Commissioners or reac¬ 
tionary academicals. 

These considerations would make us very hopeful, were it 
not that the Act has made Tutorism dominant at Oxford, and 
that the reform of Tidonsm is the very essence of University 
reform, Tutorism—that is, the monopoly of the public instruc¬ 
tion of thd^fetu dents by the fellows of each college separately— 
has swallowed up the University, annihilated the faculties, de¬ 
stroyed all demand, all room for learning, driven away the 
ablest men into other professions, extinguished the vigorous and 
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independent pursuit of knowledge, and made Oxford a mere 
aggregate of schoolmasters. To exterminate thcije evils is to 
reconstruct Tutorism; and will Tutorial government be 
capable of such an effort? We fear rather that the evils will 
continue; and then when the disaj,;iiiointed nation perceives 
that a soliil reform has not been gained, the struggle will bo 
renewed. Public attention will then be directed to the l^ro- 
fessoriate, and the House of Commons will recover that debate 
on I’rofcssors which it lost by the abandonment of the latter 
part of tho Bill. We will conclude by a few words on this vital 
point. 

In his elaborate attack on the Professoriate, Dr. Pusey has 
placed the contest between it and the 'J'utorial System on a false 
issue. He assumes throughout, that the University n ust adopt 
one or other of tw'o opposite systems; that it must elect uctween 
catechetical teacliing, or Professorial lectures, delivered to large 
classes, without any personal contact between teacher and jmpil. 
Dr. Pusey know's right well, that if he can persuade ttic country 
that the Univcrsi|y can employ one only of these methods of 
instruction to the exclusioji of the other, his triumph is^ se¬ 
cured. The common sense of Euglislimen vviir never tolerate 
the notion of sending their sons to a university to lounge away 
their years in the lecture-rooms of Professors. By the help of 
this fallacious assumption, Dr. Pusey avoids all discussion of the 
defects of Tutorism ; he frightens the w'orld with the bugbear of 
dilettante Professorial classes,—with youths sitting with listless 
inattention, or writing down without thouglit the umligested lore, 
which drops from tho lips of a great Professor, and then quietly 
takes for granted, that il young men are to be well worked by tlieir 
teachers. Tutors alone must be employed. These are the shifts 
of a man who is anxious that the whole triitli sliould not be seen. 
Catechetical teaching is in no danger at Oxford, whether Pro¬ 
fessors or Tutors be tlie public instructors of the University. So 
long as a severe examination in s))ccified books and sciences 
awaits students, so long will they seek and obtain that j^ersoual 
instruction whicli alone can prepare them for such a trial. 
Hence the vigour with which Private Tuition flourishes at both 
Universities. It is sanctioned by no public authority; yet it is 
the most effective instrument of the academical system, and that 
precisely because it furnishes the closest catechetical teaching. 
At Cambridge, the Private Tutor do..s become practically the sole 
real teacher of the University at Oxford, though his career is 
less developed, he is rapidly reducing the lectures of Tttors to in¬ 
significance. If, therefore, these lectures were abolished, and 
Professorial instruction, even of the quality described by Dr. 
Pusey, were substituted for them, the only result, as far as cate- 
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chetical teaching is concerned, would be that it would become 
universal. It would flourish in its most energetic form, the 
direct, close, personal contact of Tutor and pupil, consulting his 
particular wants, remedying his peculiar difliculties, and insur¬ 
ing his actual progress in^ ery part of his studies. The advent 
of Professors, on the hypothesis of Dr. Pusey, would be the tri¬ 
umph of catechetical teaching. 

Put, in the next place, it is not the abolition of Tutors, but 
their combination with Professors, which is the reform de¬ 
manded ; and this, which is the true question at issue. Dr. 
Pusey does not meet. The wislied-for reform might be correctly 
designated as rather the improvement of the Tutoriato than the 
introduction of the Professoriate. For what is it that the advo* 
cate of the Professoriate seeks? That the Tutor should devote 
himself to a single science,—that ho should have strong and 
direct academical inducements to deepen hia knowledge of that 
science,—that he should teach in conjunction with a Professor,— 
and that the Tutorial career should be the regular preparation 
for the ProfdSsorship. The Tutor would thus obtain a real pro- 
I'ession within tlie University,—hi.s instruction would acquire 
an cver-increasing value for his pu|)ils,—and his learning would 
win for him a j)rize of the highest distinction in England. The 
Tutoriate ami the Professoriate would thus constitute two 
divisions of the same system. How different would then be the 
Tutor's position irom that to which Dr. Pusey consigns him. The 
advocate of the Tutors cares little for their welfare. He discon¬ 
nects the pursuit of knowledge from their office—treating, in 
fact, the Tutorship as an uniinproving, but comfortable provision 
for the Fcllow.till the college-living falls vacant, or preferment 
beyond the University opens the real business of life. !Not one 
suggestion does Dr. Pusey make which has the real improve¬ 
ment of the Tutor for its object; so unerring is his instinctive 
feeling that to promote the good of the Tutors is to advocate the 
Professoriate. 

But can the union of the two bodies be accomplished 1 We 
answer, that the only thing wanted is an earnest will on the part 
of the University to carry out the measure. No difficulty need 
be found in forming such an organization as would place every 
student under the care of a Tutor in each branch of his studies, 
under the guidance of occasional lectures from Professors; and 
by giving the Professors an influential, but not exclusive, weight 
at the public examinations, would enforce careful attention to 
their lectures both by Tutors and pupils. Such a Professoriate, 
amply endowed, and subject to no excessive amount of labour, 
training Tutors and Under-graduates at the same time, and bring¬ 
ing the most accomplished science to bear directly on the spirit 
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of the Ujiiversity, would offer the noblest field for eminent 
genius and intellectual power. It would c*KScape the perils 
which Germany has witnessed. It would be effectually checked 
by the jniblic examination, and the necessity for mastering the 
books prescribed by the examinati?^j statutes. Its lectures 
would resemble those of Germany solely in being delivered by 
the first men in each dej)artment of learning. Dr. Pusoy objects, 
that such lectures would not expound the last discoveries in 
science, or the profoundest investigations of philosophy; why 
therefore employ so mighty an instrument as the teaching of 
the most learned men in the land for the training of under¬ 
graduates'? Is it to be supposed, he asks, that Professors would 
find in the obligation to deliver such lectures a pufterful stimulus 
for devoting unwearied labour to the cultivation of science i 
Certainly not. But the academical system will be so constructed, 
that the regenerated Tutoriate will infallibly produce eminent 
men; and the result will be, not that profound attainments will 
be acquired for the sake of delivering the Professorial lectures, 
but that the lectures will be delivered by me# of profound 
attainments. Dr. Piisey intimates tfiat books of lasting merit 
would not come forth from such men; but says Professor 
Vaughan,— 

“ Although Oxford has eagerly asserted her office as a teacher of 
the Moral Sciences, and stakes her character ujion this, yet, while her 
tutors and heads of houses have scarcely produced u work of^—1 do 
not say European, T do not say national—but even of academical 
and Oxonian leputalion, the professors of the Scottish, and French, 
and German universities have filled the world with their fame. The 
works of Smith, Reid, Stewart, and Brown—f for I will say nothing of 
Kant, Hegel, SchelUng, and Cousin,) have been in fho hands of all 
who take an interest in such subjects. Even those who have received 
moral truth from heathen writers, have ever referred to some Ger¬ 
man or Professorial work fur a connected account of the doctrine and 
progress of the aneiijnt philosophers of Greece. Tonneman and 
Ritter—generally known in [Oxford as the authorities of the history 
of philosophy—were or are G erraun professors. Again, ancient histojy 

owes little or nothing to Oxford, and much to professors. 

In studies purely classical, with one or two recent exceptions, nearly 
cverytliing has been done by professors. Person was a professor, 
Elmsley a professor, and Gaisford a professor; and German names, 
printed and ticketed on the backs of useful and valuable books, 
cover, it might be said, the interior walls of our colleges. Ruhnken, 
Vulukonaer, Ernesti, Heyne, Hermann, Lachmann, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Doering, Orelli, Biihr, Goeller, Poppo; and scores more might be 
noted, but it is enough to say that not only the familiar, but almost 
the oTtly books known to classical literature, are those furnished by a 
Professoriate.” 
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Dr. Pasey wonid have us believe, what he has not dared 
openly to assert, that Tutorial instruction leaves nothing to be 
desired on the score of efficiency; but no man who has had any 
experience in education, not even Dr. Pusey himself, will dispute 
the enormous difference ig,jralue between the teaching of a supe¬ 
rior and that of an inferior man. That th''i":e who have explored 
the w’idest boundaries of a science are generally also the clearest 
e.xpositors of its rudiments, has almost passed into a proverb. 
“ There is a freshness in the view of facts, however long known, 
of one who has the pow'ers and the habits of advancing a science: 
there is on insight, an accuracy and a caution in his statement 
of principles already established, and a general appreciation of 
their value and ground-work, which an inferior man can never 
possess, and which give a reality, a truthfulness, and a hopeful¬ 
ness of still higher laws, or more correct expressions to his 
teaching of even elementary propositions. R is therefore of im- 
]iortance that the services of the investigating and creating mind 
should bo given to the class-room; the more so, as by such em¬ 
ployment, thfc Professor does not lose all time and opportunity 
for the advancement of truth.” Who has read the sketches of 
Niebuhr’s Professorial lectures, and not felt the power of his in¬ 
timate familiarity with ancient Koine, of his vivid realization of 
her very aspect, and of the public and private life of her citizens, 
as if he liacl lived amongst them, of his creative genius in repro¬ 
ducing every Roman as a living man, as though present to his 
very eye ? There is no novelty here; no learned and profound 
disquisition; no recondite erudition; yet this is the very pith 
and marrow of history; and what no one but a great historian 
can produce. Can the inestimable value of sucii teaching en¬ 
forced, too, with impressiveness of countenance, gesture, voice, 
and personal presence, be questioned ? 

Dr. Pusey has raised a violent outcry against the infidelity of 
German Professors; and he insinuates that they were infidels 
because they were Professors. It would have been more to the 
purpose if he had met the historical question, whether they were 
not infidels because they were Germans,—Germans of a parti¬ 
cular age, under peculiar circumstances, both political and social. 
To assume a necessary and inseparable union between a Profes¬ 
soriate and infidelity, in the face of the history of every Univer¬ 
sity in Europe, is simply absurd. But we are reminded that we 
have no space left for entering on this topic. We refer our 
readers to the masterly and eloquent argument of Professor 
Vaughan. For ourselves, we content ourselves with the remark, 
that the Church and nation which have been most distinguished 
in Europe by steadiness of belief, whose faith in every essential 
element has never varied since the Reformation, -whoso con- 
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stancy in the Christian profession has been the most unshaken^ 
are also the Church and nation wlio have educate^ their cler^jy, 
down to tliis day, by the agency of Professors. I^rofessorial 
Scotland has not reared an infidel clergy, and she has done what 
Tutorial Oxford has failed to do; sha has retained a pure and 
unsullied allegiance to the doctrines and principles of her Church. 
Scotch Professors, unlike Oxford Tutors, have not inculcated a 
tcachijig which terminates in a long aeries of defections from 
Protestantism. Dr. Pusey, of his own free choice, has iu}ported 
religion into the discussion of academical reform. He has volun¬ 
tarily invited public attention to the religious results of the 
Tutorial system; the prudence of such an appeal is more than 
doubtful. It may be very edifying to Dr. Pusey to see around 
him so many young men submissively imbibing the dements of 
Tractarian doctrine; and doubtless he finds in such a sight a 
gratifying proof of the excellence of the Tutorial method ; but 
will England bo content to continue Oxford as a nursei’y for 
Pome? Nay’’, much more, will she obtain in Anglo-Catholic 
teaching a real security against the infidelity with which Dr. 
Pusey attempts to frighten her into support of Tutorism ? No 
truth is more firmly established by history than that the abuse 
of the princi})lc of authority is the high road to ratioiialism. 
Oxford has reached the first stage; may she not travel to the 
journey’s end ? The Komish priesthood has often been a seminary 
of unboliel^ not by accident, or by force of circumstances, but 
by the operation of a necessary' law. If thoughtful minds are 
required to accept, as the unerring interpretation of divine 
truth, the opinions of a few generations of fallible men, under 



religious belief, or into rationalistic processes for eliciting its 
meaning. Such has been the fate of Poinan Catholicism; such 
might be the fate of Oxford, if Dr. Puscy’s teaching became 
supreme. 

There arc many circumstances belonging to our age which 
heighten the danger of rationalism. Unless we are to be for¬ 
bidden to think, it is impossible, or rather it is most undesirable 
to witlidraw the sacred volume from the investigation of histo¬ 
rical criticism. Nothing could bo more fatal to the cause of 
revealed religion, nothing, we add,-more false, than to suppose 
that the Pibie will not bear the fullest examination. One battle 
in this field has already been fought and won. The revelations 
of geology—for they are the revelations of God working in 
nature—alarmed many for the safety of the Bible. Science 
pursued its way; and the discoveries of geology, it may be confi¬ 
dently asserted, have not cost Christianity a single believer. It 
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will be the same with Historical Criticism. It must not, it cannot 
be checked; Jet us only hold firmly by the faith, that in the fresh 
air of free discussion we need not fear for the truth. Dr. Pusey 
once taught this great lesson; now he w'ould stifle investigation 
by peremptorily appealin^^^ what Cyprian and Augustine thought 
and wrote. He scorns to shew that Cji^rian and Augustine 
were good scholars and good critics. Ho cannot afford to prove 
that their interpretations of Scripture arc borne out by the laws 
of Greek and historical science: for to sit in judgment on the 
opinions of these eminent Christians, and to p'ove them to bo 
correct, would be the overthrow of the principle of authority, 
and an admission of a higher tribunal. But he forgets the fear¬ 
ful danger to which he exposes the religious belief of his youth¬ 
ful hearers, VV^lien the conviction dawns on their minds, that 
scholarship and critical science And one meaning in the Bible, 
and those with whose opinions Christianity is authoritatively 
identified find another, what will be the issue ? The results of 
one experiment point out what may bo expected from another. 
The attempt to found the Church of England on tlie authority 
of the fathers has made many renounce that Church, and has 
not w^on a single convert from Home. Dr. Pusey will not be 
more successful in the second and far more dangerous attempt. 
TJie law’s of language and scientific investigation wdll prevail; 
and ilj when they refute the assertion of the fathers, young men 
are taught that to differ from the fathers is to reject Christianity, 
what can the end be but a swelling of the ranks of the unbe¬ 
lievers 

)Ve require to know the grounds on which Cyprian and 
Augustine framed their ojtinions, and to forbid us to form an 
estimate of the suflficienc}'' of those grounds is as foolish as it is 
impracticable. Tliis is not to tramj)lo on autliority; for if 
authority has its rights, it has also its limits. Tho example 
furnished by successive generations of Christian men can never be 
strip{)ed of its legitimate weight. The record of what the Chris¬ 
tian faith has done for tho world, of the heroism it has sustained, 
of the elevation to which it has rais'ed tho human race, must 
attach supreme value to tho belief which has been the animat¬ 
ing principle of Christians in each age. But that belief has 
ever been an aggregate of many elements,—some divine, others 
earthly. In the divine elements dwells the living force of 
Christianity,—the earthly are coloured by the "state of know¬ 
ledge and the mode of thinking of each successive age. Froftt 
the days of the Apostles down to our own, the opinions of no 
single generation have presented unmixed truth to the recep¬ 
tion of tho Chui*ch. To sift, therefore, the chaff from the wheat, 
the human from the divine, is the abiding duty of the Church. 
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It ia a process which never ceases, but it is also one which the 
Church has ever been anxious to escape. The hi?sman heart is 
impatient of the consciousness of the admixture of. error with 
religious truth. It refuses to ac(|uiesce in the manner in which 
God has willed that His revelation 'should exist in the ^\orld. 
It has made every effort tp determine the truth once for all. At 
one lime, the decrees of Councils,—at another, the declarations 
of a Pope,—at a tliird, the consent of a few' selected generations 
called “ antiquity," have been held up as the embodiment of pure 
truth. But each attempt has failed. It has always been easy 
to point out error in the declarations of the pretended oracle. 
Hence the necessity for revision and mo.lification incessantly 
recurs. No angry protests against unsettling men's minds,—no 
fond imaginings that certainty has been reached, wil! ever re¬ 
move this necessity; the admixture of human thought will 
crumble away, and it Christian thinkers fail to repair the breach, 
infidel assailants will enter. 

These considerations establish the vast importance of a per¬ 
petual school of scientific theology. "VVe are often told that 
theology is not a progressive science. If this assertion is in¬ 
tended to mean that theology leads to no discoveries, it is true; 
but if it is meant that the materials of the Christian faith admits 
of no reconstruction, or of no difference in the mode of viewing 
them, it is entirely and dangerously false. To take one instance 
out of many,—Can any educated man doubt that the funda¬ 
mental question of the canon, the basis of all revelation, the 
source of eveiy special element of the Christian faith, demands 
the study of the most accomplished schol.'irs of every age I or that 
the authenticity and claims to inspiration of each of its parts 
will always be subjected to renewed investigation % Can any one 
be ignorant that such inquiries arc and will be prosecuted both 
within and without Christianity, whatever may be thought of 
them by the authorities of the Church; and that if false conclu¬ 
sions are not refuted by superior learning, grievous wounds will 
bo inflicted on the power of Christianity over the world ? It 
may suit some to teach that the Church has pronounced finally 
on these matters; but such a dictum will not be enough for 
those who know that the so-callcd judgment of the Church is 
nothing more than the opinion of men who lived several cen¬ 
turies .after the composition of -the Sacred Book, and were little 
(qualified by critical ability to settle questions which even at the 
time were much contested. To inculcate on young men the 
perfect sufficiency of judgments, whilst forbidding them to 
prove their. soundness independent examination, is only a 
sore way of delivering them over to the influence of unbeliev¬ 
ing criticism. 
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This is a matter which concerns Oxford deeply. Dr. Pusey 
advocates Tutorism, because it is the guarantee of no-j)rogress, 
and leaves tile field open to him for preaching submission to 
authority. * If such preaching produces its natural fruits,—if it 
swells the ranks of the ra^^nalists and the infidels, Dr. Pusey 
submits as to an evil inseparable from the moral constitution of 
the world. The truth, forsooth, is the only remedy for sin and 
error. It is the Christian teacher’s duty to proclaim the truth, 
and to leave the issue with God, But it behoves well the people 
of England to consider whether they will expose their sons to the 
fatal assumption which underlies this statement, namely, that 
the opinions of any number of fallible men are the divine truth 
itself. They will disbelieve, we are persuaded, the possibility of 
recalling any past .age, or of converting the nineteenth century 
into the fourth. They will see that the teaching which attempts 
to resist investigation, to stereotype thougl^f;, and to substitute 
trust in others for insight and conviction, abandons the highest 
elements of man’s nature to the unbeliever, and renders him 
supreme in the domain of I’eason, They will refuse to believe 
that this is the condition to which Christianity has called the 
human race. They liavo more faith than to believe in so mi^eiv 
ablo a theology. They believe rather that Christianitjjr is a 
leaven, empowered by Divine might to animate the mind of 
man, under every possible development of his religious, moral, 
and intellectual faculties. They oelicve that God the Creator 
is llic same as God the Saviour; and that the freest exercise of 
the reason which is His gift will but attest the revelation of His 
Son. 

And if this is so, English parents will desire to see intellec¬ 
tual progress, not ignored, but mastered by a sound theology. 
They will hesitate to place their children under the terrible 
dilemma of repudiating either their understanding or their faith. 
They desire that their sons should bo reared with a noble and 
manly training, under the guidance of men who are masters of 
the highest knowledge, and thereby capable of confirming their 
pupils in the Christian religion. Only they have been .slow to 
perceive the impediment which Tutorism has opposed to the 
accomplishment of this great eftd. They have been alarmed by 
Oxford Tractarianism. They have been startled, too, by the 
exhibition of prominent Deistical writings, which have emanated 
from Oxford men. But they have not fully apprehended the 
necessary connexion of both these phenomena with each othm', 
and with Oxford Tutorism. Hence the victory which Tutorism 
has been suffered to win iij the Bill of University Reform. The 
Bill has not attacked the malady which afflicts the University. 
It has opened no career for learning, furnished no incitements 
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to the indep^nrlcnt pursuit of knowled|;e, provided tjo great 
authorities to command the reverence of students in a single de- 

S artment of human thought. It has done nothinjif'to avert the 
iglit from the University of every man of superior talent and 
learning. It has left Oxford depei;;\ent for her theology, her 
philosophy, her history, and her schol^ship, on London, Paris, 
and Germany. It has not accomplished the grand object of 
University Keform. That lieform is still to come. Wo have 
shewn that the cotnposition of the new academical constitution 
forbids us to expect Tutorial reform from its hands; and the Sec¬ 
tion of the members of the first Council have confirmed our fore¬ 
bodings. Tutorial influence is predominant in it; so much so, 
that we should cherish stronger hopes of obtaining liberal mea¬ 
sures from the old Board of Heads than from the new Council. 
The reformed constitution cannot, we are persuaded, generate 
an eflicient Professoriate. Without such a Professoriate, Oxford 
remains unreformed. 
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A KT. Vi.— Evidence before the Committee on PubUe^IJouses, 
1853, 1854. Keport, 1354. 

A “ sonisu life” is one of the first things prayed for in the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. Of course, the phrase must 
be taken in a broad sense. But even were it cut down to its 
narrowest signification, it would be no unfit prayer for the 
Christian Church in any of the British isles. Startling as it 
may appear, it is the truth, that the destruction of human life, 
and the waste of national wealth, which must arise from this 
tremendous Russian war, are outrun every year by the devasta¬ 
tion caused by national drunkenness. Nay’, add together all the 
miseries generated in our times by war, famine, and pestilence, 
the three groat scourges of mankind, and they do not exceed 
those that spring from this one calamity. 

This assertion will not be readily believed by those who have 
not reflected on the subject. But the fact is, that hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen are daily sinking themselves into 
deeper misery; destroying their health, peace of mind, domestic^ 
comfort, and usefulness; and ruining eveiy faculty of mind and’ 
body, from indulgence in this propensity. And then what 
multitudes do these suicides drag down along with them I It 
would not be too much to say, tliat there are at this moment 
half a million homes in the United Kingdom, where home hap¬ 
piness is never felt, owing to this cause alone; where the wives 
are broken hearted, and the children are brought up in misery. 
Eor the children what hope is there, amid ceaseless scenes of 
quarrelling,cursing, and blows,—when, as Cassiosays, “It hath 
pleased the devil drunkenness to give place to the devil wrath,” 
and the two devils together have driven from the house all that 
peace and sweetness, which should be the moral atmosphere of 
the young I Then the sober part of the community pays a heavy 
penalty for the vices of the drunkard. Drink is the great mrent 
of crime. One of the witnesses before the Committee of the House 
of Commons states that he went through the New Prison at 
Manchester (it contained 550 criminals) with Thomas Wright, 
the prison philanthropist. “ I spent an entire day,” he says, “ in 
speaking with the prisoners, and in every case, without excep¬ 
tion, drinking was the cause of their crime*' One of the Judges 
stated, some time ago, at the Circuit Court in Glasgow, that 
** every evil seemed to begin amf end in whisky.” Judge Erskino 
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in the same way declared at the Salisbury Assizes, in 1844, that 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred arose from strong drink. 
The Admiral of the Mediterranean fleet has stated^ that since 
the allowance of spirits was reduced to one quarter of the old 
amount, the number of punishments'^1^^ fallen more than 70 per 
cent! Where a hundred men were piinished before, only twenty 
or thirty arc punished now.* The amount of evil to which 
drinking leads in this respect is incalculable. It would not be 
too much to say that if all drinking of fermented liquors could 
be done away with, crime of every kind would fall to a fourth 
of its present amount, and the whole tone of moral feeling in 
the lower orders might be indefinitely raised. 

Not only does this vice produce all kinds of positive mischief, 
but it also has a negative effect of great importance. It is 
the mightiest of all the forces that clog the progress of good. 
It is in vain that every engine is set to work that philan¬ 
thropy can devise, when those whom we seek to benefit are 
habitually tampering with their faculties of reason, and will,— 
soaking their brains with beer, or inflaming them with ardent 
spirits. The struggle of the school, and the library, and the 
Church all united, against the beer-house and gin-palace, is but 
one development of the war between heaven and hell. Well 
may we say with Shakespeare, “ O that men should put an 
. enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains I that we should, 
with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform ourselves 
into beasts !”t The alarming amount of madness in the United 
Kingdom is well known to be in great part owing to the abuse 
of fermented liquors. Lord Shtiftcsbury states that having been 
for sixteen years Chairman of the Lunacy Commission, lie has 
ascertained that no less than three-fifths of the cases of insanity, 
both here and in America, are from this cause. J It is, in short, 
intoxication that fills our gaols. It is intoxication that fills our 
lunatic asylums. And it is intoxication that fills our workhouses 
with poor. Were it not for this one cause, pauperism would bo 
nearly extinguished in England. 

One of the reasons why pauperism, especially, is so greatly 
enhanced by these habits of drinking, is, that the health of the 
poor is seriously damaged by them, and the lives of tens of 
thousands cut short. I)r. Carpenter gives a fearful list of the 
diseases that are generated by alcohpl,—delirium tremens, insa- 
anity, oinomania, idiocy, apoplexy, paralysis, epilepsy, moral 
perversion, irritation of the mucous membrane of the stomach, 

* Dr. Carpeiittiv’s Phusiologu of Temperance, p. 53. 
t Othello, ii. 3. 

t Speech at a meeting of the Manchester Association 
rublio-houses. 
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gastric dyspepsia, congestion of the liver, and a mftltitude more. 
And he shews that even moderate doses of the poison, regu¬ 
larly taken, tend to produce the same result, and also to elicit 
all kinds of diseases that mi^t else have lain dormant, and slowly 
to sap the faculties of and mind. There is no doubt that 
a large amount of sufiering is caused 1 y drinking, even when 
it does not by any means bulge out into drunkenness. 

Looking, then, at the manifold and frightful evils that spring 
from drunkenness, we think we were justified in saying that 
it is the most dreadful of all the ills that afiiict the British 
isles. We are convinced, that if a statesman who heartily 
wished to do the utmost possible good to his country were 
thoughtfully to inquire, which of the topics of the day deserved 
the most intense force of his attention, the true reply—the reply 
which would be exacted by full deliberation,—would be, that ho 
should study the means by which this w’oifst of plagues can bo 
stayed. The intellectual, the moral, and the religious welfare 
of our people; their material comforts; their domestic happi¬ 
ness, are all involved. The question is, whether millions of our 
countrymen shall be heljiod to become happier and wiser,— 
w’hether pauperism, luna<‘y, disease, and crime, shall be dimin¬ 
ished,—whether multitiules of men, women, and children, shall 
bb aided to escape from utter ruin of body and soul. Surely 
such a (juestion as this, enclosing within its limits consequences 
.so momentous, ought to bo weighed with earnest thought by all 
our patriots. 

Tlio causes of this characteristic national vice,—the reasons 
why some countries, especially Ireland, Scotland, Sweden and 
Norway, Kussia and England, are so much more drunken 
than, tor example, France, Italy, Spain, and the southern 
cjountries of Europe, is an important subject of inquiry, and 
one on which much light has not yet been tlirow’n. One 
thing, • liow’evor, seems ‘ clear, that cold and damp are mo¬ 
tives to intoxication. The stomach is a short-sighted guide. 
Where the atmosphere is wet and chill, it issues orders for car¬ 
bon, of w'hich fermented liquors afford the largest supply. It 
does not reflect, that though the demand may be proper at the 
outset, indulgence will rapidly turn it into a mere craving for 
stimulus. This, how'ever, seems to be a chief cause of the 
greater comparative drunkenness of the north of Europe. We 
see tlte principle illustrated every day. Cold and exposure send 
their victims to the gin shops. The cabman yearns for his 
glass of cordial more than the clerk at his desk, and more in a 
bitter north-easter than when a July sun is shining. Brewers 
And that their trade falls off in sharp weather, which might seem 
to j)oint the other way; but the reason has been ascertained to 
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be, that the public betakes itself to spirits at such times in prc- 
fcrencc to those drinks that contain less carbon.* 

Blit whatever account science may give of the causes, the 
dreadful result is before us. As Gloucester says in King Lear, 

Though the wisidom of nature canSinason it thus and thus, yet 
nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects.” It remains 
true, that the British people, one of the most intelligent, religi¬ 
ous, and prudent in the world, is also among the most drunken. 
It is surely worth our while to inquire diligently by what means 
this scandal may be removed from our national character. 
Happily in this investigation we have the encouragement of 
knowing that, though a century ago drunkenness was almost 
universal in the middle and iijipcr classes, it has been nearly 
expelled from them; and though it is difficult to trace this happy 
result to its causes, at least here we have a rock”of hope as to the 
lower orders. We have actual experience to prove that the hold 
of drunkenness upon largo masses of the community can be 
overthrown. 

Nor are we without edcourageraent as to the working-classes. 
According to the evidence given before the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic-Houses in 1853 and 1854, by those who have had opportu¬ 
nities of jwlging, the country is by degrees improving in sobriety; 
and some statistics arc furnislied which bear out this view. For 
instance, Mr. Alderman Wire gives a table, from which it ap¬ 
pears that had each man, woman, and child drunk as much in 
1851 as each man, woman, and child drank in 1836, there would 
have been 140 millions of gallons more consumed in 1851 than 
were actually used. In other words, the quantity consumed in 
1851 is less by 140 millions of gallons than it would have been, 
had each person drniik as much as was usual fifteen years be- 
fore.f The fact is encouraging. It implies that the moral 


* Sir Bonjamln Brodie, in his .iTnuning “ Psychological Enquiries,” remarks, 
that “ According to Mr. lirandc’s tables, tlie proportion of alcohol in gin is as 
much, aa 60 per cent., while in Loudon porter it is not much more than 4 per 
cent. The porter drinker, therefore, must drink pints of porter to obtain 
gradually, the effect which the gin drinker obtains at onco from half a pint (eight 
ounces) of gin. Gin drinking, however, is in some other respects better suited t» 
the ill-disposed part of the population.” Inter alia, it does not distend the stomach 
so much. But, query, docs it matter whether the storoaclis of the ill-disposed 
part of the population are distended 1 

f This is borne out by statistics given by the Manchester Association for the 
regulation of Public-houses. They shew that the average consumption of spirits 
Wits,— 

12.170,000 gallons in 1881-2 
13,774,000 „ „ 1850-1 

> Increase, 1,604,000 

But as tlic population iu«*:mwhile had incroiiscd by four millions, it follows that 
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agencies that have been at work during the last twenty years 
have been realb' influential. 

But this sFiou-.' act as a stimulus to further efforts, and wo 
shall accor^lingly proceed to suggest some means that seem 
likely to tend to a victo^,.t<^'hich, if achieved, would outweigh 
in real importance to our country the capture even of Sebastopol 
or Cronstadt. Some of the practical suggestions that wo shall 
put forward may appear startling,—but tlie country must be will¬ 
ing to make large sacrifices, for the sake of lessening the load 
of misery and guilt, which daily spring from the drinking habits 
of the working classes. 

And our first proposal is, that the sale of intoxicating liquors 
shoukl be forbidden after ten o'clock at night. We are con¬ 
vinced that such a measure, if rigorously carried out, would 
be ono of the greatest blessings that the Legislature could bestow 
upon the country. How thankful would tens of thousands of men, 
and hundreds of thousands of wives and children, have cause to 
bo to the strong arm of law, if it did for the bread winner what 
he is really unable to do for himself,—if it forced him to go 
home when the natural time of rest Jiad come! What multi¬ 
tudes wlio now go late to their work in the morning, surly, discon¬ 
tented, with aching heads and bitter hearts, would rejoice that 
they had been fairly driven from the temptations which they had 
not power to resist. Of course that large class, who are more 
terrified by , the possibility of imaginaiy inconveniences, than 
touched by the certainty of present evils, will say that it is 
necessary to have the public houses open to a veiy late 
hour, because of the travellers,' cabme^ and others, unavoidably 
in motion at night, who all the more require refreshment, be¬ 
cause it is the night time.* But the reply to this difficulty is 
simple. Let the coffee-houses remain open as long as they choose. 
Thus refreshment, of the best kind would always be at hand. 
There are about 1400 coffee-houses in London, for example, and 
doubtless their number would rapidly increase, if they alone might 
supply their harmless beverage to the night customers. That 
cofteo is a sufficient drink has been established over and over 

the consumption of spirits had fallen from i'',;tlis of a gallon per head in the for¬ 
mer years, to 5 ths of a gallon in tl»e latter, or 15 per cent. 

So, ton, as to malt hquors, while bnslirls per head were consumed in 1851 
and 1832, only tw'O bushels were consumed in 1860 and 1851. 

* The clubs would not come under the rulo, because they are the property of 
those who use them. A man may of course drink in his own house. If it bo 
thought hard that places of public amusement should not be allowed to soil liquors 
after ten, might not a license for selling after that hour be had for a Tory high 
price, say £50 yearly. We do not wish this, but we would submit to it. 
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a^rain. An additional proof has been afforded by the experience 
of the workmen at the Crystal Palace, many of whom we have 
observed makin^^ their coffee for dinner, having renounced all 
stronger liquors,* 

We trust that no squeamish timkiltj^ will prevent our States¬ 
men from cutting the knot, and making it the regular duty of the 
police to see that all the houses for the sale of fermented liquors are 
shut up at tlio time proposed. And one way of facilitating such 
“ early closing'*' would be by making every customer found in 
the house after that hour liable to a fine, as well as the publican 
to more serious penalties. This would not only punish the 
guilty all round, instead of selecting a single victim, but it would 
enable the publican to turn out his customers with ease, by 
remimling them that they were themselves in peril. The men 
tempt the landlordswe arc told in evidence, “ they say. If you 
will not serve us now, we will not come here again. In some 
cases the landlord is almost compelled to serve them ; and if 
you ))unis]i the men who hold out the temptation, you would 
cut at the root of the evil.” So a publican states to the Com¬ 
mittee, that if the landlords had an opportunity of saying “No ; 
if I serve you, you will be punished for it,"” it would have a most 
powerful effect. 

U})C)ii the point of the immense importance of early closing, 
the evidence is most emphatic. We shall only quote that of a 
city missionary,t who says,—“ In my opinion the houses should 
be closed at ten o’clock.Take the crime of wife-beat¬ 

ing ; men do not beat their wives before ten o’clock at night,— 
a working man goes to the public house where ho has men of 
his own class to talk witlj||—lie calls for his pipe, and sits talking 
comfortably till, say ten aclock,—he is then what the publicans 
call mellow; and if the house closed then, he would go home 
and take his beer to his w'ifc, but if you keep that man till he is 
getting really drunk, and he keeps on drinking till twelve, he is 
tnen perhaps turned out of the house and makes a disturbance 

in the street, and then goes home and beats his wife. 

Upon the question of prostitution, one woman who kept twenty- 
six bad houses told me, that if all the public houses were closed 


* As far aa travellers are concerned, of course, hotels and inns would open 
their doors to receive such for the night, and give them refresliracnt. That 
would be a totally different thing from the gin palace, standing with its doors 
invitingly open, with blazing lights, pind evary temptation to the passer-by to go 
in and ,drink. But the legal definition of a 6ona fide traveller must be, that he 
has paid for a bed at the house where ho wants to be supplied with liquor after 
ten o’c}<)t!k. Such a definition is essential; without it there will bo perpetual 
inconvenienee and confusion. 

Wayland, author of The MUtion coaled City, 

\ 
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early she should have to close some of her houses. The women 
I have place4 in institutions tell me that their best time is when 
men are exgited with drink. They come out of the houses at 
eleven, twelve, or one o'c^ck, and during those hours they 
have more command ov^f tne men than at any other time." 

It is needless to pile up evidence. Nc one who knows any¬ 
thing of the w'orking classes can feel a moment’s doubt as to the 
advantage of the change. We trust that another session may not 
pass without a measure of the sort indicated being carried into 
effect. At any rate, even if Parliament cannot make the effort, 
let it place the power to do so in the hands of the magistrates or 
of the rate-payers themselves. The Committee in their Report 
name eleven o’clock as the hour they would propose; but we 
see no reason for not going further. That hour—from ten to 
eleven—is the very turning-point in which drinking grows into 
drunkenness. Let us not be satisfied with half the good, when 
we can double it so easily. The essence of the plan is to re¬ 
move the man before his drinking has gone to ejcessj not merely 
to turn him out when already ‘‘ half seas over.” Of course, so 
great a blow to the drinking of fermented liquors would ex¬ 
cite some outcry among the publicans. But we rejieat that the 
evil w'G have to deal with is so vast and terrible, that the 
remedy must be sharp. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that though a noise might be made by a portion of the publicans, 
a large number of them, and tliosc the most respectable, would 
hail the reform with pleasure. Their long hours are painful to 
them and their families. 

And while we would urge the closing of public houses at ten 
o’clock on w'cek-days, -we trust that the reform ^vhich has been 
adopted in Scotland,^ with respect to the Sunday, will be 
extended, though with some decided modijicatwns, to Kngland as 
well. The results of the Scotch experiment have hitherto been 
satisfactory. In Edinburgh in the first six months, the number 
of persons charged with Sunday drunkenness by the police, fell 
from 171 in 1853, and 240 in 1851, to 30 in 1854 I In Glas¬ 
gow, from an average of 577 in former years, the number fell in 
the iirst three months to 223. In Dundee it diminished by CCS 
in the first five months. From other towns we have no oflScial 
returns, but what is particularly satisfactory is, that crime has 
also diminished in a remarkable manner, ^he daily average of 
prisoners in the Edinburgh City Jail fell from an average of just 
600 in the same months of the previous seven years, to ay ave¬ 
rage of 4151 And this, though sixty-one of the prisoners were 
in jail before the Act came into force. A city missionwy in 
Edinburgh states, that since the Act the attendance in the 
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mission church has been doubled, and that In visiting the homes 
of even the most degraded people in his district, hc«has not seen 
so much as one case of drinking on Sunday. 

In England some important stt;^ have been already taken 
in the same direction. The first inc^e took place in 1839, 
when it was made illegal to open public houses from midnight 
on Saturday till mid-day on Sunday, and “ the results,” \vc are 
told in evidence, “ have been highly favourable to morals and 
good order.” In Lancashire, for example, the apprehensions 
for drunkenness fell off by thirty per cent, in the six months after 
the Act came into force, while in the metropolitan districts the 
diminution in the first five months was uom 2301, as the ave¬ 
rage of the two preceding years, to 1328, or forty-two per cent.*'' 

The Suporiuteudeiit of Police at Bradford states, that this 
partial closing has been most beneficial. “ Truly the change 
was wonderful,” he says. “ The most horrid scenes of drunken¬ 
ness and riot used to take ])Iace on the Sunday mornings .... 
but so soon as the new regulation was-put in force, the Sunday 
morning’s riot and debauchery were at once stopped. The beer¬ 
houses ill this borough were as well conducted as in all large 
towns, yet here there is a fearful amount of ciime and desecra¬ 
tion. In some of them, on the Jjord’s-l)ay evening, there are 
rooms filled with both sexes, drinking, smoking, and indulging 
in loose jests and obscenity. 1 have seen about fifty to sixty of 
both sexes, from fifteen to ten years of age.” Mr. Hunter, a 
beer-seller at Birmingham, says,—“ When I first entered the 
business, 1 was allowed to open at four on Sunday morning, and 
I kept open till ten in the morning, and that caused a great deal 
of drunkenness.” . , . . “ The best thing,” ho adds, “ for the 
improvement of the morals of the working masses, was the closing 
of the ])ublic-houses on the Saturday night, and not opening them 
till half-past twelve on Sunday. It has worked a miracle to a 
very great extent. You do not see one drunken man on Sunday 
out of twenty that there used to be in Birmingham.” 

A further advance, it is well known, was m.ndo by Parliament 
last session, in closing the public-houses at ten u\ iock on Sunday 
night, anti wc are assured that nuich benefit has accrued ; but 
w^ are not in possession of any official statistics on the subject. 
In the “ Time.'^,” however, of »January 8,’«!We observe a statement 
by Mr. Clay, tlie Oha[)laiu of the Preston House of Correction, 
that he has examined the cijses of committals to the prison of 
men foi^- druukertness, and for offences cansed by drunkenness, 

* lleport of tho Commisgiouen of Police to the StuUgticai Society, read May 

18 «. ■ 
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during four months before and after the passing of the Act. 
The following are the particulars :— 

65 
33 


106 

67 


35 
17 

The reverend gi^itleman remarks,—“A decrease of more than 
31 per cent, on the whole, and of more then 50 per cent, on 
the Monday committals, is a pretty strong proof of the beneficial 
working of Mr. Patten’s bill.’’ 

How ripe public opinion already is for the extension of these 
reforms, is proved by the immense number of petitions pre¬ 
sented to Parliament last session, and which contained 270,000 
signatures. At Dublin, a petition was signed by 70,000 ]ier- 
sons of the poorer class, and another by 700 ])ersons of high 
respectability. At Merthyr Tydvil a petition has been nume¬ 
rously signed, not only by w'orking men, but by the whole of 
the publicans in the neighbourhood, with one exception only. 
They crave to have rest on Sunday, like other tradesmen. 
The chaplain of Preston Jail states, that almost all the la¬ 
bouring classes, when they are sober, and have tlie use of 
their reason, w'ould wish to have the public-houses dosed on 
Sunday. Their wives would be more glad than any other 
portion of the community.” From the Evidence it appears, that 
in not closing the public-houses on Sunday, (except from one to 
three and five to eight,) Parliament is actually refusing a boon 
for which the working classes would be grateful, because they 
earnestly desire to be saved from a temptation which they cannot 
overcome of themselves. Mr. Haddocks, a joiner, says,—The 
general opinion of mechanics is to have the Louses dosed on 
Sunday.” Mr. Bowthgfpe, a coach-painter, observes,—“ I be¬ 
lieve tne mechanics w'ould approve of it very much. None of 
the working classes, except the most immoral, leave their work 
on Saturday evening with the intention of spending two or three 
hours at a public-house, but they have not suf^cient moral recti¬ 
tude to resist the temptation. They turn in and waste their 
money. Then they go home. The wife generally remonstrates, 
unless she is broken in to it, and then there ensues one of those 


• Committed for Tnal. 

Four months before the passing of the Bill, . 
Four months after, . 

Ceftnmitted Summarily, 

Four months before the passing of the Bill, . 
Four months after, ..... 

Committed Summarily on Mondays. 

Four months before the passing of the Bill, . 
Four months after,. 
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family quarrels which the magistrate is supposed to settle; but 
a great many of these cases never come bemre t^e magistrate. 
I believe it is the temptation which induces the men to use the 
puUic-house on the Sunday.’^ A cgb-driver states that the ma¬ 
jority of cabmen would like the publ^-houses to be closed on 
Sunday, “ as that might induce their masters to take out a six- 
day instead of a seven-day license. The men would be a soberer 
set of men, and spend less money at the public-houses. Many 
men since those * six-day numbers' have been out, are a different 
set of men altogether. They are more moralized and better 
behaved. They begin to have a little self-importance which 
they had not got before.” * He adds a curious fact, that they 
gain more, because they look more respectable, clean their cabs 
better, and do not sleep and loiter away their time so much,— 
so essential is a day of rest to man.f A stone-potter again is 
asked whether, if the public-houses were closed on Sunday, ex¬ 
cept from one to three, anybody would complain of any incon¬ 
venience ? “ Not the slightest, I should think,” is his reply ; 
and having stated that it had been a frequent topic of conversa¬ 
tion with his brother mechanics, and that out of sixty, fifty 
signed a petition in favour of entire Sunday closing, he adds, 
‘‘They believe it would be a benefit to their wives. They would 
miss it at first, and it would appear hard at first, but they believe 

ultimately they would reap the benefit.Some of the men 

do not now go to the public-houses at all on Sunday, and there 
has been a marked difference in the appearance of the men, and 

of their families."Were the public-houses closed, they 

(the drinking mon) would speedily be better clothed, and be out 
enjoying themselves with their families, those that did not prefer 

going to places of worship.They would begin to get a 

kind of self-respect for themselves.”! 

There seems again to be no doubt that a large part of the 
trade would rejoice in the relief which such a restriction would 
give them. Several, of whom Mr. Glass and Mr. Chamon were 
called before the Committee, have on principle given up opening 
their shops on Sunday. They have provided jugs with close 
fitting lids, in which on Saturday they send out beer for ther 
Sunemy dinner to those customers who require it. They say 
that they have not suffered at all by tlm^alteration. 

Mr. Maher, a publican at Islington, carried round a petition 
one evening in favour of Sunday closing, to twenty-four houses, 


* Sinoe this wm writteTi, we hear that an end has been put to the six-day 
licenses, on the ground, it is said, that the revenue suffered from so many of 
them being taken out I 

^ .t Report, 1088, &c. , t Report, 1854,—1000, 1080. Dft. p. 18. 
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and tjie landlords of nineteen of thete sljiped It Ho tibinks that 
the respectable pubiicaua would be in favour of sUcli a measuie, 
and as to thp oustomen^ he ** There appears Co be a better 
feeling existing respecting |^e mattc^ thinjgs are so altered $ 
people see things in a di^rent light There is a great ^eal utorO 
comfort in a family when a man takes home hia refreshnieiit^ 
and has them with his wite Sod fandly. Closing the hous^ 
Sunday morning has a great deal to do with ** J/ %o4 Aaes 
a gr€^ soil te dedl adds^ ^ i»e musi use tirwig 

A oity misiuonary in Marylebone says he tested the feelings of 
the publicans and beer-^boose men^ by offering them a petition to 
sign in favour of Sunday closings and forty signed the petition 
for entire clodng; thirty-six were for closing except at mid-day; 
fourteen would give no opinion ; only thirty-four out of the 125 
were entirely opposed. And 600 or 700 working men put thdr 
names to the petition. The constant answ^"* mat he received 
from men whom he knew to be drunkards, and whom he found 
in die tap-rooms, was touching. On bis saying ** we are going 
to try to close the houses parny on Sunday,'' Ob, close them 
altogether, sir,” was the invariable reply.* 
l^ore is another restriction which we hope to see placed on 
public-houses, and that is, that no loagaa should he pmd in fAsm. 
Serious evils ensue from the system which is pursued in many 
parts of the country of regularly paying wages in the pot-honse. 
The consequence is, that many employers or labour set up beer- 
shops for the express purpose of paying their men in them, and* 
compelling them to fay out a large part of their money there. 
Mr. Charles Balfour, who hashed rare opportunities of mastering 
the subject, says that he has aboaye, m eoery cuee^ found the 
payment of wages in phblic-hoases to have a demoralising and 
injurious tendency Among others who bear similar testimony^ 
a city missionary relates that the mechanics say to him, ** We 
are told to be at a certain public-house by seven o'clock^ and we 
do not get our wages till half-past eleven, and the publican lodks 
black, and the men joke us if we do not drink,and we are obliged 
to dnnk.” There is no reason at all why the employer of labour 
should not pay his men at hia own home or office, or on the spot 
where they work, witho^exposing them to a sfrojHg temptation 
to throw away their liquojr. in Our opinion, any puh*- 

lican convicted of allowing such payments in hw hous^ and also 
the penons by whom the payments' are madu^ should be liable 
to a 

m 4 I rt» 11, ^ . . .1 i i.. 1. ii . i. nt . i r i i . it .. — I . II . 1 I i . iiii 
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There is one other regalation which we rether suggest for 
consideration than recommend* viz., that if my p^r^on is found 
in a public house* or coming out of it, in such a state of drunk¬ 
enness that the police have to take^arge of him* not only that 
drunken *person*’>' but also the pubiloa^ should be 6ned; And 
still more strongly would we urge, that if the individual thus 
found be a ufoman, the publiciui s&>nld be fined still more heavily. 
Perhaps such a rule may remind the reader of the ukase of the 
Empress Catherine, for the regulation of evening parties at St. 
Petersburg, in which she forbade the gentlemen to get drunk 
before nine o'clock, and the ladies to get drunk at any titne, 
or on any pretence whatever. Gladly, however, would we 
make it penal to sell spirits to a female at all, if there could be 
any machinery for enforcing the law. Perhaps the nearest 
practical approach to it would be to inflict a somewhat heavy 
penalty on any on^ who should allow a woman to get drunk in 
nis house. If any steps can be taken to diminish female drunk¬ 
enness, they ought to be adopted at once. Of all the afHicting 
spectacles that can be witnessed, there is none so utterly dread¬ 
ful as to a woman,—a w'ife ,—a mother,—staggering drunk 
out of a gin-palace. The imagination shrinks from following 
out the evil to all its results; but no one can have visited the 
poor in great cities, without being profoundly conscious of the 
desolation caused by female intoxication. Why not punish the 
man who supplies the means of such ruin ?t 

Such, then, are regulations which we would fain see imposed 
upon the sale of fermented liquors. They should not bo sold 
alter tett o'clock at night, except to actual lodgers. Nor on Sun¬ 
day, unless during a very limited portion of the day. No wages 
should be paid in public houses. The publican should be liable 
to a 6ne for sufEbring a customer to get orunk.j—No one, surely, 
will deny that if thi^e regulations were carried into effect, they 
would be a powerful hinderance to intoxication. But the only 
question is whether they could be enforced; and upon this poiAt. 
we would offer a few suggestions. § 



* AtfraMtit tbe fine fbr ^ruolveniioss is Sy, This is so large that the lev is 
fi»ee4 to aUov we wah a fortnight to fia4 it, and thus it is hardl;^ ever paid. A 
one dbflUag fine mi^t be exacted at once, 
f VXf lleiaon has shewn that the nropostion of fetoale ortmiimU to nude erimi- 
Mis, fs the same as that of female dninVords to mal^e dmnJtards. In eaob ease 
there is about one woman to five men. (Z)v. 

be sljMl to reg,mre the pubBeati"to, fhtoe ralto hCa> eotMif- 

i jMa sS* that He and hte J%ht be eautmaiOly re* 

y we suggest that the premmt lunratomhwmt^ abonU be altered), by yhtdi 
lieeiaali has to attend at the OnfML to m mm tototre dms. to eOnviet any 
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We are glad b ol)aerve that the Gomtnlttee adopt a sQgge»> 
tioiii which was several times thrown out in the evidence, m fa¬ 
vour of appointing Inspectors of public houses. The success of 
Lord Sbanesbu^s expenmeet of inspecting lodging-houses, is 
adduced in the Report as a strong argument in favour of the 
plan, and we heartily hope it will do carried out. It Woold go 
far to extinguish the worst class of pilibHc-houset, and it would 
also stimulate the police to ^eat activity.f 

But if Parliament really intends to cause the trade in liquors 
to be conducted with propriety, and to make it tho interest of 
the publican to prevent drunkenness and disorder, the first 
thing to do is, to revise and reform the Licensing Systbn[. 
The main features of that system are as follows. Any one can 
demand a license for selling ale or porter from tho Kxcise, oft 
payment of three guineas,—if six houschdlders will sign his 
certificate, and his house is rated at a certain amount. Bnt the 
permission to sell spirits can only be granted by the justices or 
magistrates, and they may refuse it if they please. This plan 
looks well, and certainly is better than nothing at all. But prac¬ 
tically it is found to have serious defects. The truth is, that it 
is not a proper thing to leave it to a small body of men, how¬ 
ever respectimle, to decide whether a district shall or ^all not 
have any more shops of a certain kind: and who, out of many 
applicants for them, shall be snccessfoil. It is a power with 
which no individuals can fitly be entrusted, especially when 
they can have so little ground for their decisions. 

The great defect, however, in the present system is, that it 
inevitably produces a monopoly in the sale of spirits Obviously, 
if the magistrates will not license any new publiobouse in a 
street or district, because they consider it to be supplied already, 
then the existing publicans are freed from any intruding compe¬ 
tition. Beer-shops, indeed, may be set up by almost any one, but 
they do not seem able to vie with the public-bouses so effectually 

might be supposed. It is tho^ht to be owing to this mono¬ 
poly that there is so much difficulty in getting pure ale or 


psrtiea whom he bee accused of bmkitig the law t Clearly if the Stttts meatis a 
poheemau to enforce the law, It should Uot require hiiQ to au so at tho oast of hM 
own rest, but should remunerate hun fidrly for the leisure i^ldi it thus exaeti from 
him. This is a wholly dwtiuet thing from giving^ him ** bloodmioA«y”ttpou«ouvle<. 
Uoiv AU wn ask is that he should get a qsM> ^ it be but nxpeiwerjOt 

hour^toathe leisOre he saedAcea. Otherwi^ Urn esidenqe dearly prorea 
he will not take the trouble tq osrry out the law. Yet sorely the State qwesil to> 
the tEUder to oon^ aU to obey tl^ testriotions it imposes 
f lishobid^ one of the prommebt duttee of such tm Inspeetor Id ^ 
what publie beosea (m which wd wtw iadude beer^hooses and eo0he>li<MMSd> «red» 
usedashro^^; attd indiet them aeedtdfhjgily. ^ , 
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porter. On this point, however, opinions differ, end the evidence 
seems to shew, that great competition inenam adulteration in 
these articles, because then the publicans try to midersell one 
another, (knowing that the massee think more of cost than of 
quality,) and to do this the^ must pt||; ^vater and drugs* into 
tiieir beer. TIio great facility and profit of adulterationr will 
make it common under Oiy system. But still the present one 
does certainly create a monopoly in the sale of spirits, with vari¬ 
ous ill consequences to the public. 

It may seem inconsistent to blame the licensing system for 
being too stringent in its restrictions in the sale of spirits, and 
at the same time to blame it for its laxity as to the sale of beer. 
Yet this, in truth, is its most mischievous fault. lU inventors 
seem to have thought that ardent spirits alone were jgmity of all 
the mischief caused by drunkenness, and that malt liquors could 
do no harm. Buf no one who has any acquaintance with the 
subject will deny, that this experiment of allowing any one (for 
that is practically the case) to set up a beer-shop has done un¬ 
bounded mischief. At present, the beer-shops are the very hot¬ 
beds of \ice and crime, and there is no one interested in the 
welfare of the working-classes, who will not joyfully hail any 
improvement in the plan by which such licenses are obtained. 

Influenced, however, by the dread of monopoly, the Commit¬ 
tee have gone so far as to recommend that every one who takes 
out a license for the pie of beer should be at liberty to sell spirits 
too. A more pernicious liberty than this would be, we can hardly 
imagine. As we said just now, the experiment of throwing 
open the sale of beer has caused more ruin and demoralization 
to the lower orders than any other measure of our day. Its 
whole career has been in beantifhl keeping with its commence¬ 
ment, of which the Kev. Sydney Smith says, " The new beer bill 
has l^un its operations. Everybody is drunk. Those who ai« 
not singing are sprawling. The sovereign people are in a beastly 
state.” Why kuch folly should be carried farther, by granting 
au equal facility to the sale of ardent spirits, the public will be 
at a loss to conceive. 

There is^ something, no doubt, attractive in the simplicity of 
the Committee’s proposal; the only objection to it is, that it 
would Increase dranaenness instead of lessening it. We ven¬ 
ture, in place of that propoisal, td put' forward a sobefiae wbte^ 
mistake^, would 'bo'of mote service to the 

Count ^ 


• n hu b«en ftWopdaod, howdwr, tiiSt sad silt ate almpst the only 
sncn iHgteditets utSd, i 
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fj<et it be remembered what the are at which we are 
Biming. In^e hist place^ wo want to lessen drunkenness. In 
the second) «Wo want to do away with monopoly. 

Accordingly, at the onteet, we must sweep away the system 
of allowing A to settle whether B shall engage in trade or notf 
and whether (he parish wants more lu[ttor. Such arbitrary 
powers are sure to be abused. Capncet ignorance^ oi^iv 
scrupulousness, political fbeling, jo^ory, and twenty other 
disturbing forces, come in; and in one dktrlct all the spirit 
trade will be confined to half a dozen hands, whUe in another 
it will be open to almc^ anybody. But, it may be said, are 
we to have no security for (he respectability of toe publicans I 
Certainly we must. But let the basis of our legislation be 
the principle, that any one shall be free to engage in the trade, 
who has given sufficient guarantees m hard, eask tox his good 
conduct of it. This principle would be simpler and surer, and 
would cause no monopoly,—except that mere rifT-raff would he 
excluded. 

The way we would apply it Would be, that, in the first in¬ 
stance, a certain yearly sura should be paid to the Excise fpr 
the license, of whatever kind it might be: that for a cofiee-house 
being cheapest; that for a beer-bouso decidedly more; that for 
a spuit-bouse perhaps twice as much. But beyond and beside 
this, no one should be allowed to take out any license for the 
sale of fermented llquots, without bis first depositing a certain 
sum as cautum-mone^ in the hands of the Excise. This sum 
should be returned to him, if at any time he retired from the 
trade and surrendered his license, or to his famik, in the case of 
his death. But in case of his being convicted of certain specific 
offences against the laws for the regulation of public-bonses, 
a portion of this caution-money should be forfeited.. On a 
second and third conviction, further poitions should evaporate 
in the same way. On a fourth, the remainder should dis¬ 
appear : ho should lose his license, and he incapable of holding 
one again. 

We are satisfied that this arrangement would be of great 
value. It would shut out ffom the trade the good-foivnothing 
persons who now set up a beer-shqp when eveiytlung else 
them. It would imply that the applicant had at least that de^ 
gree of reapectability which the possession of a little capital 
generally indicates $ and its tendenO^ would be to prevent 
public-houses from multiplying with mischieTons rapidity;—*|e^* 
It would cause no injurious mOTopnly, because every respectawe 
mmi with a sum of money in his pocket might step into tno tmdo. 
And finally, the tisk of forfeiting die caution-mofi^y would p$ 4 
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|>ow<»r0il motive to tho publicaa to observe tbe i*e^lations pro* 
posed above.* , 

With tbo same view, of securinjt) as far as possi^le^ that tho 
ti»de in ^rmented licjuors should ^ in res})ectable hands, and 
of increasing the motives to good order, among those engaged in 
it, we woula also urge a second recommendation, which, like the 
first, had tbo support of vjiriuus witnesses before the Committee. 
At present no one can obtain a beer license unless he produces 
a ceftiheato of character signed by six rate-payers. This is 
found to bo of no use at all. Anybody will sign anything, if 
they are asked. Our proposal is that such a certificate, signed 
by at least four rate-payers, should still be necessary; but that 
if the holder were ever deprived of his license upon a fourth 
conviction, these four persons should each be oompeilud to pay a 
fine to the Excise in consideration of their having given him a 
false character. This would be more efiPeotual than merely 
binding sureties to pay the publican's fines, in case he cannot 
do so, which is the proposal of the Committee. A plan of this 
kind would be a powerful check upon the publican; for ho 
would be always afraid that, if he went on badly, his certifiers 
would withdraw their names, and then, if ho could not procure 
substitutes, he would have to surrender liis license. Of course, 
however, in such case his caution-monoy would be returned to 
him. 

We believe that such arrangements would go for to secure 
both our objects. They would have the effect of confining the 
trade m fermented liquors to men of some credit and standing. 
And meanwhile the monopoly of the trade would cease, because 
at any time a respectable man, with a small capital, might set up 
a rival shop to those already existing.! 

The Committee have made cue recommendation which un¬ 
questionably ought to be adopted. There can be no doubt that 
coffee-houses should be included amongst other houses of enter¬ 
tainment, and that a license (though of much smaller cost than 
those for the sale of beer or of spirits) should Be necessary for 
keejptng them; and also that they, like public-houses, should bo 
under the supervision of the police. We regret to say that 
many of them are far less innocent tlmn their name might s^m 

* U Hm been Bugges^ thbt tbe brlwf'rs wonld advsnoe tfie Atoney. If 
wtwM at eonree only odTaaeo Ic it^ a num 'wbbkn tlMy omKI trns^ Sndtbey 
os^ tbwt faedld iHitfiprfeiMtby broabaif t|i» 
f Tb»t a d^nstn dognwof monojpdy tno^ be esa^ Vy 0 ^ reetrindonie djesr; 
bat in tfab osae tb« monojpoly vouid s| losiit be throWn to every one wbo bed 
seved or been btroetod With » enosll a^otani of eSfiilatfytHtd 
well lb Ms tn^hbiMvrtr eyee. ' «f/ 
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to imp)/. Sir Biciiani ii^xresento tbetti as s<as^ of 

** vei/ grea^ disorder and mischief/ He believes that spirits are 
very ireqvi^tly consumed in tbem^ and that some them are 
brothels. Mr. D. Whitt)e«Harvey (head of the Imndon pohee) 
says that he finds mqito violations of the law tahing place in 
cofiee-hotises than in public-houses. 

How useful the cofifoe-houses might becontey under good 
management, may be seen from Mr. Balfour’s iiitm?esliug 
account of Mr. Panmhilon’s coffeediouse in Sheraid 
Golden Square Mr. Famphilon was a tailor, and he under¬ 
took to supply the woAing classes with a good meal and the 
best coffee. I say a good meal, because some of the coffee-shops 
sell very bad articles, not coffee at all, nor tea at all; but this 
man wanted to sell a good article, and to supply a good fund of 
literature. If you go into that nouse you can procure a good 
cup of coffee, and a loaf of bread ana bbttcr for threepenee 
half-penny. You can read all the leading periodicals of the day, 
from the Quarterly Rmew to penny publications. He is so 
famous as a coff^houso man, that if a person were to establish 
a house in his name, he would get custom. He got a large cus¬ 
tom of mechanics, gentlemen’s servants, coachmen, and in fact 
all grades. The house is very much used by foreigners^ and 
there is an excellent libraiy.” 

We recommend this account to the notice of our benevolent 
capitalists. Might not a sum of money be profitably invested 
ill such a house, if a thoroughly respectable manager were 
put in ? 

While proposing various legislative restrictions on the sale of 
intoxicating iiquois, we must not pass over the idea which has 
been making way of late in some quarters, that the simplest way 
of dealing with the subject would be to pass a Maine Law,’’ 
forbidding the sale of them altogether Undoubtedly it wouM 
be a happy thing tor our countiy if such a law were sought tor 
by the people themselves, and enforced Vvith their full concur- 
lence. Experience has shewn that a ** Maine Law,” sustained 
by public opinion, is not by any means so absurd a piece of 
legislation as it looks at first sight. The experiment has been 
successfully tried in Maine, Bh<3e Island, Massachusetts, Ver* 
mont, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. A law i^ainst the 
sale of spirits has recently been enacted, and receivea the sano- 
ticn of her Majesty, in New Brunswick. A still strmtger cma 
has been carried by ninety votes against five in the Canadian 
Parlfatoeilt. A law of the same kind pfevsils at Buenofi \ 
in jthe Sandwich Islands; In Madagas^, and b I4hep3«» Xbn 
Hindoos in some parts of India have petitioned thdt It shcflld 
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be iippUed td them; and our own Gowrernment has pnt it in 
£)]fce among the ntiners at the Australian diggings. ^ 

From the States of Maine and Massaeknsetts we have the fol¬ 
lowing returns:—At the Oit^ of P/ortland, Maine, during the 
nine months of ISdl, before the law eame iitto’lbroe, there were 
forty-two committals for drunkenness. In the three months 
after it came into force there were none at all. On June 15, 
1853, the house of correctioB was empty! At Salem, Mt^sa* 
chusetts, in tlie two months before the law came into force there 
yvere 150 committals ft>r drunkenness, which were diminished by 
115 in the two months after. At the Olty of Lowell in the two 
months of 1851, before the jaw came into force, there were 500 
persona reported as drunk. There were 320 less in the two 
months of theft}llowing year. At Springfield the dicukenness 
was diminished by 75 per cent.; and we aro also informed, that 
in Massachusetts the commitments for crime are officially re¬ 
ported to have decreased from 40 to 80 per cent. The Poor 
Kates have nearly vanished, and the gaols in some places are 
reported empty* The people rejoice in the law and sustain it 
heartily,* 

The chief objection made to such a law is, that it would be 
greatly evaded. But the use of it would be, not so much to de¬ 
prive drunkards of their liquor, as to remove temptatian from 
tkoee who are not yet fallen. We think, under these circum¬ 
stances, it might not be amiss to pennit the application of a 
similar law to some parts of the United Kingdom. In fact, we 
are ourselves acquainted with villages where it has been virtually 
enforced, with the utmost benefit, by the mere refusal of the 
landlord to allow any sort of beer-house on his estate. But what 
we would throw out for consideration, is the question, whether 
it should not be allowed, that where five-sixths of the rate-payers 
of a parish demand the entire extinction of all the places for tho 
sale of fermented liquors, their prayer should be granted, and 
all licenses then existing should expire, after a fair time had been 
allowed for the publicans to make other arrangements.t 

e Thseo all giv«n m tlia to th« Itoport on Fublio Houaea. 

1858 . 

t perhaps it would he a good of the reality and thonghtfuloess of tho feel¬ 
ings i^thv rato'imyers were not suffered to extingnuAi die pabhe-houses wHhnnt 
xepajilng their kiepers the autoa thej bad paid tor drrir liaenses, <Mr>ev!en gieing 
them souH) eotnpensa^n. Indeed^ ^a,/sh}ef dU&eidty in t^e way of any 
applleaticai. of a tfaine would ai^ front the harmfp it wonld to to the 
paolioans already established; and yet, if U were onty-dotte by forbidding the iBsua 
of any mave lieaoaes, so dial at the death or retirement of eadb bolder, his shop 
woald ttdg|e to be b mibiio-bonie, tha prooess wopld bo extremely dow. If the 
Mto%iDiiwWere httobed in Ifte way wo have prikpSi^, ft Woaldb earo oasespring 
frons w ptAlie opini&it of the htoulty, and bo euppdrW by H. 
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Before we iconclnde tlM legislaUve pftion of the remedies that 
should be s^t in array against Drunkonness, we must not omit 
to notice t^e great imjmrtanoe of lowering tlie duties upon tea, 
coffee, sugar, and p^ham glso upon light Frencdi»wines» We 
heartily go along witi^ Mr. Oladatone’s reduction of the tea 
duties, and we hate no doubt that every ^*d. a lb« taken off such 
harmless drinks has a powerful inHuepce in promoting sobriety.* 
We shrewdly suspect that to the inffuenoe of tea and coffee, 
amongst many other causes^ may be attributed that progress of 
the upper classes in this country in sobriety to which we'faaveid^' 
ready alluded. One wdjr in which every reduetbn of the dutici 
on those ahicles would tend to temperance would be, that it 
would greatly stimulate the gening of coffee-houses, and by 
enabling them to procure coffee and tea at a lower price, an 
improvement would arise in the quality, and therefore in the 
attractiveness of the beverago they provide. Of course, while 
the War lasts we must not look for lowered duties; but we trust 
that the e)es of our statesmen will be turned this way, and that 
they will be ready to take their first chance of assailing tasei^ 
which are such active partisans of drunkenness. 


We have now recommended some means which our states* 
men might put in action, to check the plague of drunkenness. 
Many superaciai politicians, indeed, have a favourite dictum, 
that Government can do nothing to promote or preserve moral* 
ity, and that therefore all such efibrts must be vain. Of course^ 
legislation does not go to tho root of the matter. It does not 
begin by altering the character of tho people—but it may be a 
most efficient auxiliary in the cause. Uan any one doubt, that 
if spirits and beer could be sold by any one who chose, without 
any license whatever, there would be a vast increase of intoxica* 
tion ? Was it not proved to be the case in the last centuiy 
when wheet-barrows of gin went about the streets, temjrting 
every one to partake of the poison? Undoubtediy the State 
can do nmch to leeem the t&r^taHons to drunkenneus, but still 
its efforts must be backed up by those of private individuals. 
We will go on^ therefore, to waiUst some of the powerful agen¬ 
cies, which {urivate persons might wield with great effect, in the 
same cause. For we firmly b^ievt^ that tf tho middle end upper 
classes would sedulously set thsmselres to the work, this greats 
evil might be exceedingly lessened, if not gmduklly overStge^^ 


^ In J831, 'nhvii the dutjr on ijoffee w4h 1*. Jw fc. ft 

Mimed. In 1841, when b had l^een xednciM od, no lem than 8? 
were dcin6amed.--iVMier^« m ft. ^ 
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Ih^o to slap Drunkenness. 

We propose therefore to take a brief hot broad iurve^f of the 
methoas which are already applied in variotis places and which 
if universally pushed forward would tend to make Great Britain 
a sober land. 

In the fit St place, it is certain that Education and Drunken¬ 
ness are enemies, and that as you increase the one you lessen 
the other. It must be remembered} however, that the essence 
of the matter is not the quantity of education given, but the 
quality of the education. A mere mechanical driving of dry 
knowledge into the memory can have little effect in elevating 
the character out of the region of the' grosser vices. Yet tin 
lately such has been the nature of the ordinary education given 
in schools. Now, however, deeper and juster views are making 
way. In the schools for the poor, an attempt is now frequently 
made to call forth the powers of reflection, and the love of read¬ 
ing and iij(|uiry. These are lafent in human nature, and only 
need the stimulus of lively and cheerful, but earnest teaching, to 
come forth. TJie result of such education is sure. Train the 
working classes as Mr. Dawes did in his Hampshire parish, to 
open their eyes to the phenomena of the world around them—to 
feel wonder and delight in looking into the construction of the 
air, the water, the animals, the plants, and the earth itself, and 
most assuredly minds so brought out will silently rise out of the 
level of pot-house pleasures. 

One of the chief reasons why education has not hitherto done 
all it might in behalf of temperance, is that its promoteis have 
till the last few years been content with starting it^ without carry¬ 
ing it into the lad's life, after his early schooling is over. Ex¬ 
perience has shewn, that the teaching given in the first twelve 
years of life, however excellent, is soon rubbed ofl a boy’s mind, 
unless the seeds then sown are watered for many years aftei. 
This is the grand educational problem which has to be solved, 
how to go on educating a worHng hoy tUl he has grown into a man. 
Bitter are the complaints of all promoters and teachers of schools, 
that the cliildren are rent away foom their tending at a very 
early age—that their minds droop and wither because time has 
not been given to foster theit fnt^Ugetice. Now, as this difS- 
cnlty is a fact which cannot be pushed out of the way, the onJy 
plan is to lodk for some waytif gettipg over it. The problem 
cannot be solved unless pains ar& takeu to give the school 
children a ta&u for rsodtnp, which should be maiatamed aud 
nourished by Libraries of interesting books set on foot all over 

^iS^s l»ttbject„ three things ma^ be nfBimed with eonfidenpe; 
the one is, that the se^s of a love of n^ding lie^hid in twe Wi 
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of nineteeit mintk out of tvreuty;* «ocondiy» tliut these seeds 
most be uourished to make them grow abuiKUody thirdly, that 
the crop tfSey produc# will oou&isi^ not of intelligence alone, 
nor industry alone, bat of increased sobriety, order, and refine¬ 
ment of every kind. 

For the whole tone Sf character is elevated by reading well- 
chosen books. Bat perhaps still more do we look to them as one 
of our best coadjutors in tne cause of temperance, because they 
offer a BubsfMiUe for the amusement of tne ))ewter>pot and the 
gin-glass. Undoubtedly much of the dissipation that goes on in 
beer-shop arises simply from the vacancy of the long evening to 
the uneducated working man. He has no pastimes'* to give 
wings to the heavy hours; ^nd since human nature must and 
will have some kind of excitement, he betakes himself to that 
afforded by the public-house. Now it is an ascertained fact, 
that where pains are taken to give school children amusing 
books, tlie parents in many cases take delight in listening to 
them, or reading them; and thus the germ is found of ** even¬ 
ings at home’* in the poor man’s cottage, in its most satisfactory 
form. If one of the family reads aloud, and the others sit stitch¬ 
ing and listening to the tale, we need not greatly fear the 
aliurements of the beer-shop. 

The principle on which all this rests, is simply that the truest 
way to get rid of evils, is not to hack at them, but to chohe them 
out. To kill weeds, sow wheat. You must turn up the ground 
indeed, and manure it, but then get in the good seeds, and trust 
to them to suffocate the bad ones.« 

This principle, that the way to get rid of evils is to supplant 
them, has another important application to our subject. We 
must set ourselves to drive out the gross pastime of drinking, by 
enticing the people to amusements that are at least harmless, 
and may be psitively beneficial. It may bo doubted whether 
the wise and good generally look upon amusement with the 
res])ect it deserves* It is rather borne with than sought out; 
allowed, as better than low enjoyments, than encouraged as being 
a really good thing in itself. Now, the truth is, that to a man 
who has been hard at work all^fey, it is a matter of much impr- 
tance that he should be enlivuHed and cheered in the evening 
by gentle excitement. It is a right good thing fer him to have 
aoelm pleasure, to have hia eye or life ear feasted, and if pssible, 
that ** hismaouth sheuld be filled mth laughter ” " JUmpen, in 


* TibSM wbo doubt this, «h(mld see vrhat is done i« numjr aShaafewbem tbs 
t«ee% hikes ifaiiu sbont H. 'Even la the fewest lypk, you esu aet ewry 

lisrembeby tsctsdd^ereov^NWnce. S ^ ^ 
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locOf* is not onlpr dulcs but ntile. Indeed, the fact that amu*te> 
ment is congenial to man, is a proof that it is intended for his 

Opr present reference, however,»to the effect of amusements 
in wifdi^awing the working-dass from I 9 W indulgences; and on 
this point much satisfactorv evidence was laid before the Com¬ 
mittee. 4t Birmingham, tor instance, we are informed by one 
of the magistrates, that there are cheap concerts for the peoplo 
every Monday evening; that they are crowded, and are very 
beneficial in keeping the working people from the pabltc>house. 
Mr. Balfour again says, I have conducted five or six veiy largo 
festivals in connexion with societies which do not allow any strong 
drinks at their amusements. One 4 i festival was held two .years 
ago, for two days, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, and we had, 
I think, 37,000 persons on each day. We hired the gardens, 
ami it was a proviso*that no strong drinks were to be allowed. 
We had all sorts of fireworks, a band of music, dancing on 
the green, and other amusements of a harmless nature. They 
were principally attended by the working^classes, and during 
those two days there was not an individual in a state of inebria¬ 
tion, though we did not break up till ten o'clock at night. And 
the manager of the Sunw Gardens said, * that not even a flower 
had been displaced/ " JUo gives other instances, equally satis> 
factoi^'; and ad<^, If large concerts could be got up at a cheap 
rate, it would be attendee! with benefit. The e^eriment has 
been tried at Leeds. A society there, called * The liational 
Becreation Society,* formed themselves for the express purpose 
of providing entertainments of a rational nature for the people; 
they bad cheap concerts, and a band on the moor two or three 
times a week. When I was there, I was very much struck by 
the attention of the working-classes, in fustian jackets, at the 
concerts, and also to the baud on the moor.** 

With reference to this point, it Is painful in reading Mr. Bal* 
four *8 evidence, to find how much worse was the behaviour of our 
navvies than that of the French ones upon the Havre railroad. 
** There were two Frenchmen to one Englishman, and at night 
the French would ^ and take their evening meal, and then go 
to their ^ncert ormeir ball ;r while the Englishman would gu 
to his drinking habits at the Oafo, and have his brandy, &c." 
Hesayi^ however, that they mixed^np with the eoncertsand 
dancing amusements of the French << with avidity.” WFpresume, 
he means, after a while; and this encourages us to hope, that if 
such recreations,under proper conduct, were provided, our people 
would soon take tu them, and that ^ 1 $ wOUld do much for thj^ir 
sobriety. Mr. Balfour was,present at one of the largest foslivak 
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Ai Paris, and not a ainde Fron^hman did ho fitid^ during tho 
\^hoie tinn!>)«ut a state Of intoxication.^ 

The Key. F, Bblio])) minister of the Domestic Mission in 
Liverpool, a^r qommontii^ on the mischief dotic by concert 
rooms and dancing rooms, ^ere connected trkU pnbiie>hou$G8, 
proceeds to say that t&re are Saturday evening concerts held 
at Liverpool, unconnerted with any drinking house, which are 
attended by immense numbers of people, and are very bene^ol. 

It i& a common thing," he says, ** for the mechanics, with their 
wives and families, making parties to attend them, and go home 
after them at half-past nine or ten o'clock.'^ Such cheap con>» 
certs as these ought to be in every way encouraged; and, there- 
fore, wo should propose that any one might take out a music 
license on paying half a guinea, provided that he uas not the 
keeper of any kind of public-house. If so, the license should 
not cost less than ton guineas; for it is highly important to keep 
the amusements of the people apart from the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. And it would be debiruble, that on a representation to 
the magistrates, they should be authorized to inquire into thu 
character of the amusements provided by the holder of the 
license, and that if they should appear to be noxious and im¬ 
moral, the magistrates should sena for the holder, and warn 
him. If he neglected that viarning, they might withdraw his 
license. 

It would be well, too, if private persons would endeavour to 
stimulate the taste for music which prevails amongst the poor j 
and by opening school-rooms, &c., for very cheap concert^ 
at once give it vogue, and at the same time keep off disorder. 
A clergyman (or layman) might keep the lads in a parish vwy 
pleasantly together, after they had given up school, by assembling 
tliem once a week—perhops round his own piano, to sing and 
chant with him, and afterwards to read some interesting story." 
Such intercourse between rich and poor would do good to both 
classes. 

At a manufactory with which we are acquainted, the part¬ 
ner have occasionally invited a portion of the, men, with 
their wives and families, to a soiree in the schoolroom, giving 
them tea and rake^ and then a lecture. And afterwards the 
young men, who belong to the reading-room, have volunteered 
to recite pass^es from pays and poetry, intermingled with glem, 
and terminating wtili a hearty God save the Qtieen/^ rlow * 

* a fhond of ours saiv wntton up^oe an iim !o a bsek street in fot* 

■oytnj^j^laoayd, "Comfort for thV£ngli«f»a4n,--rO«Slti be«^ ptuin|niaha^* 
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much more pleasure is given^'and j^d done^^by scteh ati enter- 
tainment, than by a formal dinner party, which prohf^ly would 
cost five times as much, while two hnncired would enjo^ the ohe, 
and twenty be bored to death at the other I 

Lectures are greatly in vogue now-a-days^ and are, we really 
believe, exceedingly useful; but they will never reach the lower 
classes unless they are very simple, very playful, and are illus¬ 
trated by pictures or other objects to please the eye Or the ear. 
The working man’s Educational Union has issued several aeries 
of superb diagrams, at a small cost, to aid such lectures, and the 
effect will undoubtedly^b^;gopd. The Birmingham magistrate 
whom we have quoted before| Sttstes that it is the increased taste 
of tho people for lectures, and similar aniuseuieiits, that takes a 
great many of them away from the public-houses. I am told 
so,” he says, “ by police officers, who have a thorough knowledge 
of it.” * 

The system of excursions into the country again is becoming 
so universal, that it requires no stimulus from us. arc 
aware that many persons look upon them with some degree of 
anxiety, thinking that people waste too much money upon them, 
and tnat they gi\e rise to scenes of disorder. Undoubtedly 
some evil attends the good in this case, as in others; but we are 
convinced that the harm is greatly outweighed by tlie benefit. 
Such trips into the country promote the health and happiness of 
the poor, and also their intelligence; and divert them from the 
public house. They encourage family affection; for in such 
ainusemeuta the wife and children arc almost always sharers.* 
They are still more harmless with the public-houses closed on 
Sunday. From London it i| easy for tho working-classes to run 
down by railway or steamer to places expressly pro voided for 
them, but in many country towns there are no such outlets; 
and it has often filled us with surprise and regret, that so many 
country gentlemen and noblemen, whose parks adjoin the towns 
of England and Scotland, take actual pains to exclude their 
poorer neighbours from them. Thef*e ar6 indeed many noble 
exceptions;—among which we may mention Lord Westminstei^a 
opening Eaton Park, close to the town of Chester j the Duke 
of Devonshire opening Chatsworth; Lord Ellesmere doing tho 
same at St. George’s Hill, by the Weybridge Station, one of 
the loveliest spots within twenty mileBi of London; Mr. Bar¬ 
clay of Bury Hill, allowing the Dorking people the free use of 
the hill in his park. Such instances are not uncommon. Still 

' •'T ^ ^ 

^ In lira. Gaskeira taTfc, eaUed ^ Tibby ^ * beautilfbl Sdboubt 

of altl^h an excursion. 
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the bose and selfish counaie of dosing the park gates to all bnt 
the Trealthynis much too common p though to a man of ordi* 
nary feeling it would be more delightful to Me the hard-worked 
mechanic, with his wife aucUchildren, eimying a ramble among 
the trees and the cattl^ than to feel—Here are my &QO acres, 
into which not a human being dares to come, except on 
business 

Jt may perhaps be said that it is disagreeable to have numbers 
of snobs'' running about one's grounds and doing damage* But 
that they would do damage, if they felt that tliey were kindly 
treated, we deny* And as to the deatniction of privacy, might 
not the park at least be thro^’n open when the proprietor is 
away, or perhaps on one evening in the week. But we are 
sure that the proprietor who has once tasted the pleasure of 
seeing his poorer neighbours in high enjoyment of his advan¬ 
tages, will not be sorry to sacrifice to them the privacy of a part 
at least of his grounds; especially if he lays out one corner as a 
cricket groimuor bowling-green, and another for quoits or such 
harmless games. 

But peniaps the most important measure that a proprietor can 
adopt for the welfare of the cottagers on his estate, and for the 
lessening of drunkenness, is by providing allotmentsf for the 
]>oor. Nothing is more beneficial to them m every way; nothing 
tends more to make them contented, and comfortable, and thrifty; 
and no amusement is more fascinating for their children, than 
the cultivation, in their leisure hours, of their plot of ground. 
It is an unfailing source of interest for their minds, as well as of 
vegetables fer their dinners. And happily it pays the landlord 
admirably, both by lowering poor-r^s, and by the large rent 
which the peasants are glad to give. It has already spread 
widely through many parts of Britain; but still is far from being 
universal. 

How much difference is produced in a village by a careful 
interest in the welfare of tlie people, is well illustrated by Mr. 
Balfeur in his important evidence. He was employed to take 
moral stock, so to speak, kt two cottniry places; one of which 
had been neglected, the other cared for. In the former (a vil¬ 
lage in Bedfordshire) the females were in a very demoralised 

A painUil cftse of this land, is (kst of the Duke of Cambridge shuttmg up 
Combe Wood>—the favdurite reaiwt tor so many years of muUitudeH of Cockneys. 
Aa he does aot hire Uiere, aud as he is paf4 <612,000 a>ycar by Jus country, in ad. 
dihuQ to all his appointments, it seems hard. A foot-way is still retained, but woe 
to the man who moves off if even a few yards. 

t ^ twitamount is one-third of an acre, but it ought to be sS near the eat- 
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stfite, and a largo number bad illegitimate diildren; sixteen otti 
of twenty of the women were opiumneatersi And a fearful state 
of Ignorance and vice prevdiled. In the iktter, Lu^n, also in 
Bo(Sord; and a great place straw bonnet-making and plaitingi 
and therefore liable to unusual temptatione, there was a ** high 
state of morality among the females,’~onl;^ three illegitimate 
children in the poor-house, out of a population of 14,0u0, and 
tlie people terapeiate? This grati^ng state of things he ex‘ 
presbly refers to the provisions madle in a religious and scholastic 
point of view,” viz., the schools, places of worship, libraries, 
missionaries, savings banks, tibc. He especially remarks on the 
thrifty nature of the working men. " There is a building so¬ 
ciety, and it has had a very good tendency, as it has everywhere, 
in creating a saving habit amongst the poor. Ihc more they 
save, the less tltey will go to drinking bouses.” 

This last remark Is of moment. Undoubtedly it is one of the 
surest ways of raising the moral tone of the working classes to 
teach them to accumulate; because it tends so much to give them 
comfort instead of debauchery —to make them thoughtml, and to 
induce self-control. Much is done for this purpose. Building 
societies, savings banks, &c., are spreading everywhere; and 
a new movement has been glowing in the last four or five years 
in favour of penny banks in schoms. One with which we are 
acquainted, established Ic ft school in a very low part of London, 
but open to any adults as w(dl as to the children, has been in 
existence for three years, and has already eniolled four thou¬ 
sand different depositors. Though the deposits are often called 
out, they are soon replaced; and meanwhile, instead of having 
been lavished on drink, th^have been accumulated till enough 
was gathered to buy a pair or shoes, a Sunday coat, ft neat gown, 
or pay for a trip into the country; all of which go some way 
towards the elevation of that lowest class, who avail themselves 
of such a provision,* 

Employers of labour, whether masters with their servants, or 
manumeturers and others with their men, may do a great deal 
to promote habits of saving, by tirgiog it strongly on tnem when 
paying their wages, and undertaking to deposit their savings 
ror them. In one of the London breweries no loss than £1^0S[> 
has been laid up in the brewery tovin^ bank, by the working 
men ahni'e, in audition to theis benfht bnAkk result has 
been attained by pains on the part pf both the partners and of 
the at the nead of the Viirious departments. 
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One potent and harmk^s en|];ine of amusoment is already in 
the nation’s hands^ but is allowed to go to rust in a somewhat 
reckless way. * We refer to the Museums, scattered all over the 
laud, but a bote all to the British It strikes ns as one 

of the most singular instances^of the “ follies of the wise,” that 
an institution wnich is managed by foui^and-twenty of the best 
and cleverest men in England, and is backed up with the wealth 
of the nation, is yet placed under such strange restrictions. 
Think of such a source of innoctmt amusement, formed too at 
a vast expense, being only open to the public three days a-week, 
* and these only from ten till four or five! What should 
prevent Museums from being thrown open at all hour*, from 
nine every morning till ten every night, except one day in the 
week for cleaning I In fact, if they must from official obstructive¬ 
ness be idle 150 out of 168 hours of the week, it would be far 
better that their fi^w useful hours should be in.the evening, than 
in the day time; for all the collections, but especially those of 
sculptnio, (such as the Nineveh and Elgin marbles in the Bri- 
ti^jh Museum,) would look more splendia by gas light; and every 
one could go in the evening, while not one person in a hundred 
can go during the working hours of the day.^ And while tho 
hours ought to bo more liberally dispensed, Museums might be 
made very much more attractive, and ve^ much more useful, 
if full explanations were attached to each object of curiosity, 
concerning its history or habits, so that it might become in fact 
a starting point for information and instruction, whereas, now 
it is a mere object^ and it is nothing more.” 

The great importance of better dwellings, irapi’oved drainage, 
and supplies of air and water, for tlje promotion of sobriety, as 
well as of health, is beginning to bo dpriy understood. It is a 
great misfortune that the Model Lodging-house Company has 
hitherto only paid a dividend of one and a half per cent, on its 
capital; for if the enterprise could have been so conducted as to 
return a clear six per cent., there is no reason why ten or twenty 
millions might not have been invested in that useful speculation. 
Wc think its promoters have too much set themselves to surround 
their tenants with every comfort; whereas it would be better to 
secure mere ventilation, water, cleanliness, and separation, to ten 
thousand families, than several rooms and conveniences to five 
Imndred. We are convinced that such lodging-houses would 
pay a fair return if they were managed with economy; and till 
that is the case, they never will spread far and wiae through^ 
our great towns. . 


• It » said that tbero might be danger of fire ; bnt ewreW only the grossest 
iiogligenoe could cause any such risk, m gas were laid on tlirougk tho bmli^g. 
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We should gladly dilate, if space allowed, upon the various 
methods that are at work at the present day, for the spread of 
religion amongst the working-classes; for assuredly we look to 
these as among the surest instruments for promoting sobriety, 
as well as all the other virtues. But we can only remark gener¬ 
ally, that if the drinking class is to be reached, these means must 
be of an aggressive character. That class must be sought out in 
tlie byeways and lanes, and mmpelUd to come tn,—by Scripture 
readers, city missionaries, out-door preaching, ragged churches, 
and so forth. Building splendid churches is a very useful work, 
but the same money would go still further were rooms taken 
and fitted up in all the moi^t beggarly parts of our great cities, 
and men of homely eloquence’employed to give addresses in 
them every Sunday, and on one or two evenings besides. What 
wo want is a more retail system of distribution, to carry religion 
like bread to an easy distance from every door, and, as it were, 
hold it up before tlie eyes of the populace. 

We have only one more suggestion to make, and it has already 
been acted upon in Manchester with much spirit and success. 
It is, that those interested m the. welfare of the poor should 
everywhere form local associations,'fbr inquiring into the state of 
pnblic-houses and beer-shops, and fur watching their conduct. 
Not only would the publicans be made cautious if an eye were 
thus fixed on them, but the poHi^O would receive that stimulus 
without which our best legislation is vain. 

Such, then, are some' 6f the ordinary practical means, which, 
in our opinion, statesmen and private individuals might adopt 
to abate orunkenjaess in the British isles. And now a conclud¬ 
ing word about. Tsetotalism* 

There exists inlinany jparters a feeling of dislike to Teetotal- 
ism; It would root up the use, it ^ said, in order to remove the 
abuse of stimulating drink. Some object to it, because they 
think it substitutes low and material motives for the higher ones, 
that ought to conduct to sobriety; and others view it with dis¬ 
like, because they think its results can only be temporary. 

Whatever weight may lie in these objections, there is one not 
ineffective reply to them. Multitudes of drunkards have become 
sober men by means of the pledge, who probably could not have 
been reclaimed in any other wrgy. We must have material faci¬ 
lities before moral influences can be^h to. work,—and that is 
just what the pledge afford^. It . ar^tC/the drunkard in his 
^areer> and gives him the opportubiijy of listening to the voice of 
Gasoil'and conscience. As to the alleged exaggeration, unques- 
tionabl^.the best thing for a man to do, who cannot insist the 
temptation to too nriuch, is to take nothing at all- So insi¬ 
dious .a fiend is drunjtenness, -that ho who parleys with ft is 
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undone. Kor is there much substance in the objection, that 
the teetotaller uses low motives, where high ones ought to 
bear su ay. providetice has kindly given great force to the in¬ 
fluence of public opinion upontman, and why should we not use 
the weapon which has thjia been placed in our hands ? When 
men associate themselves in bands to resist a certain vice, they 
as it were organize the force contained in the wills of all, 
and bring the aggregate to bear upon each. Each member 
is so much one with tne body to yfhich he belongs, that partly 
from sympathetic feeling, partly from the direct dread of what 
his brethren will say, his will is stayed upon theirs, till it 
has grown strong enough to stand alone. Is this a moral in¬ 
fluence which a wise man would cast aside as unworthy and 
deleterious? The real defect in Teetotalisin is, that it is often 
the child of excitement or fanaticism, and is apt to die if not nursed 
by influences of that class. But this is so far a defect, which it 
has in common with every other special and one-sided effort for 
the good of the poor. They must all languish if their promoters 
be not kept steadily in earnest. One element in them that with¬ 
out doubt tends to the decay of Teetotal Associations, is, that they 
are essentially negative not positive. The members say, We wilt 
not do this, whereas all vital energy arises from saving, This 
we will do. We would suggest, that such associations should 
in all cases become benefit, or clothing, or coal, or shoe clubs, 
as w'ell as teetotal associations; and Sie comforts thus secured 
by the members would give respectability to such bodies in the 
eye of their neighbours. We fully believe that Teetotalism may 
thus be made an engine of real usefulness, if taken up by the 
clergy and other persons of infiuence^and w'ofked with enlight¬ 
ened vigour. It is the Maine Law in *6 best form, when men of 
their own accord combine to protect themselves from temptation, 
to which single-handed they must fall a prey. 

That Teetotalism, whether sound or not in theory, has already 
done good work, is proved by the extraordinary results produced 
by it in Ireland,—“ The falling off' in the consumption of spirits in 
that country in the year 1840-1841, is,” says Mr. I*orter, ‘^one 
of the most remarkable events of the day. It resulted entirely 
from the efforts of one man, the Bev. Theobald Mathew, a 
Catholic clergyman, who availed himself of his power of innu- 
encing his fellow-men to produce a sudden change in the habits 
of vast numbers, reclaiming them from the vice of drunkenness 
and its accompanying evils to an extent which nothing short 
of the fact itself could induce us to think possible.” In the 
five years, 1835-39, the number of gallons of spirits charged 
with duty for home consumption in Ireland amounted to 
eight millions, or eleven millions and a half per annum. 1 
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the five following years, when Father Mathew’s mission had 
taken efl^ect, the number of gallons amounted tto thirty-one 
millions, or six iniiliona and a (juarter per annum, being a de¬ 
crease of five millions per atinumsi And the blow thjtaf struck 
still retains a great part of its force, as it would seem; for in 
the five years ending in 1852, the number of gallons has 
amounted to thirtyoSeven millions, which is still short of the 
first amount by more than twenty millions, being a decrease of 
four millions per annum.* , 

We conclude, earnestly commending the suggestions thrown 
out in the previous pages to the consideration, if not to the 
adoption of our readers. We are face to face with the most 
prolific source of sin and misery In Our age. Let us not bo mis¬ 
led by a spurious humanity to deal witli it softly. The evil is 
mighty. The remedies must be strong. But we feel about Par¬ 
liament, what a certain lady once felt about her lord, 

“ Yet do I fear thy nature, 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness, 

To catch the nearest way.'' 

In truth, the real responsibility rests ultimately with the pub¬ 
lic. The gales must blow off the popularis auruy’ or the Legis¬ 
lature will not have the couragb Or, the vigour, perliaps hardly 
the right, to rid the people of a yoke from which^thoy show no 
zeal to be set free. 

•* Nfti* did tlteae effects aviHe fi'dm greater evasions of the law. In the first 
five years we liave sicniioned, thetp were 15,(100 anc.h evasions detected by the 
police. In the second yeara there were but 0500. In the last there wc-ro 
but 4900. If” 
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Aut^VXI.—1. JReliquia Antiques: Scraps from Ancient Manu- 
scriptsy illustrating ckieAg early English IM&rature and the 
English Language, Edited by Thoiheas Wbight, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., and Jakes Okchabd Halliwell, Esq,, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Twa Vols. London, John Eusseli Smithy 
1845. 

2. The Illustrated Book of English Songs^ from the Sixteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century, Illustrated London Library 
London, 1854. 

3. Songs from the Bramatiste. Edited by Robert B^Ll. 
London, John W. Parker and Son, 1854. 

By far the greatest proportion of our earli*est English litera¬ 
ture—that is, of the rude literary attempts which were made in 
the genuine English tongue before Chaucer enriched it and 
made it plastic by his genius—consisted, as all scholars know, of 
metrical narratives or romances, possessing little other merit 
than tliat of plot or incident. Literal^ historians attribute this 
fact to the influence of the Korman taste introduced at the Con* 
quest. Tlie very distinction between the Trouveurs, or minstrels 
of Northern France, and the Troubadours, or minstrels of Soutli- 
ern France, was, that the former occupied themselves chiefly in 
the production of narrative pieces of greater or loss length, under 
the various names of contesj laisy romane* fabliaux^ and the like, 
while the latter regaled the lords and ladies in the castles of the 
more sunny south chiefly with luxatipus love-ditties, and other 
soft lyrical effusions natural to the lands of the olive and the 
vine. Whether^thrs predilection of the Normans for the narra¬ 
tive over the lyrical form of litoraiy composition was owing to 
their Scandinavian origin, we need not inquire. It is enough 
that sucli was the fact, and that the Normans, in coming over 
to this island, brought with them the taste for tho narrative 
rather than the lyrical mode of literary production, and im¬ 
pressed it upon the nation which they helped to form. During 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, one of the chief 
in-doors amusements of the Normans in their castles, both in 
England, and Normandy, was listening to lays and romances in 
French verse, recited to them, with more or less of musical 
accompaniment, by professional xnipstrels who carried them < 
about in their memory, and earned t|«ic br^d by repeating a’ 
them wherever they were wanted. Sometimes priests, aha ' 
monks, or lords and ladies of literaiy culture, employed them- 
selv^, in composing such romances and committing them to 
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writing; but, in addition to these more ambitious compositions, 
some of which survive, the minstrels had a stock* prepared by 
themselvies, and better adapted for their purposes.The essen¬ 
tial thing, in each case, was to h&ve a story, no matter of= what 
kind, so long as it interested the hearers, • :The passion of the 
time was for stories; and the business of the • nninstrel ^as to 
purvey stories from every possible quarter. Tales of actual 
Norman history vrere, of course, in demand; but, where these 
failed, tales taken from Scripture history, or from ancient Greek 
or Koman history, or fi'om the times of Charlemagne and the 
Moors, or from the rich magazine of British and Armorican 
legends, were equally welcome. Moreover, besides the heroic 
tales or romances proper, there were facetious and satirical tales 
of real life, suited for special company and for lighter occasions. 
Still, essentially, i^was the narrative, the succession of incidents, 
that pleased ; it w'as this that the minstrels attended to, and it 
was by their superior adaptation to the prevailing taste in this 
respect that certain romances and jocose tales became more 
popular than others. 

Precisely as it was among the lords of the Norman castles 
and their retainers, so, with but the difPerence of language was 
it among the English-speaking part of the community. , They, 
too, in tlieir households and villages, required some kind of 
literary amusement, after their hard work in the fields and the 
workshops; and they, too, whatever were their original Anglo- 
Saxon tastes, learned to like best those rude narrative composi¬ 
tions in metre which their Norman masters had brought into 
fashion. Whether there ever was a class of English minstrels 
in the same strict sense af. there was a class of Norman minstrels, 
may be doubted j Percy supposes that there was, and Bitson 
maintains that there ivas not; it seems certain, however, that, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, if not as early as the 
tweiftli, there were lame and blind old wanderers—the true 
ancestors of our popular men of letters-^wlio earned their bread 
and their night’s lodging by going about the country with their 
budgets of stories, and reciting them to delighted audiences in 
barns and at rustic, firesides. Originally, these stories of the 
English minstrels, if so they may be called, were chiefly versions 
into the; vernacular tongue of the stori^ which their more privi¬ 
leged brethren, the ITrench npim^trels^ rehearsed in the halls and 
kitchens of the castles; and of the early English metrical 
romanq^s thiit^'eurvive, the French originals of some may be yet 
idehli^d. Occasionally, however^ the Saxon genius would 
^rvey for itself by going to new sources/and inventing stories 
^vdttthf fresh material. The fourteenth century was the most 
flourishing time of the English metrical remance. In that cen<* 
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tury, in addition to such legends as King Horn,” Sir 
Tristrem," tHhd “ Ilavelok the Dane,” already in circulation, 
scores of metrical narratives were produced in English—some 
in the standard octosyllabic Pleasure, which Scott, from a sense 
of its fitness for this bind of purpose, re>^iv 0 d lour centuries 
later; and some in the ballad stanaa which has since been so 
general. It was in this century, too, that French began to fall 
ont of use even among the nobles and higher ranks, and Eng¬ 
lish, such as we now recognise it, began to assert its rights as 
the national tongue. Accordingly, the composition of French 
romances by natives of England became at this time more rare, 
and the whole Ration, from the court downwards, accepted the 
English romances as their proper literary recreation, Men of 
rank and ecclesiastics began to attempt lengthy compositions in 
the pre\ailing form, but with more of pretension to regularity 
and art, and to publish them witli their names attached. Such 
were Kobert of Gloucester, Kobert de Brunne, Adam Davie, 
Lauronco Minot, and others, whoso njunes figure as the earliest 
known names in English literature, simply because, arising in 
the midst of a community which already possessed a taste for 
everything in the form of metrical nanutivc, and also a stock of 
such narratives in circulation, they first bi ought clerkly talent 
into a popular field, and endeavoured to write for the eye as 
well as for the ear. Such was the condition of things when 
Chaucer appeared, dear and great old Chaucer, with his portly 
courtly figure, quiet downcast eyes, and wlieaten hair and beard, 
of whom one cannot think, as be stood in the midst of all his 
contemporaries, with all tlie named and unnamed ronianccis of 
the three preceding centuries at his back, without saying, as the 
Host said of him to the company of his Canterbury Pilgrims, 

Now, ware jou, sirs, and lot this inanjia\e place. 

There is nothing more astonishing in the history of literature 
than tlie appearance of Chaucer among liis English contempo¬ 
raries of the fourteenth century. There is hardly an instance of 
such genius, so isolated. There is nothing before him that can 
be compared with him, and one has to overleap two centuries 
before one comes upon another English poet or English writer 
worthy to be called his successor. And when one considers his 
place and function in the history of English verso, one finds that 
it consisted in this, that the genius for narrative and descriptive 
poetry, which had been mdefy exnressing itself before his time, 
and uf} to bis time, in all kinds or rough metrical attempts, ob« 
tained in him its first great and cultured representative* Ac¬ 
quainted, as a reader, with all the metrical narratives, both 
French and English, which then constituted the literary stock 
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of tho nation, and acquainted besides with much that Continental 
literature, and all the Latin literature of his time, eould furnish 
in the wa^r either of models or materials, Chaucer, ^liko Shake’ 
speare after him, obeyed the true ihstinct of the literary nature, 
and, instead of striving after new forms^ adopted that which he 
found in use. Chaucer is pre-eminently a narrative and descrip¬ 
tive poet. Almost all his minon poems are narrative in their 
form, with but an occasional excursion into the region of the 
allegoiical, or the moral and reftective; and his matchless mas¬ 
terpiece is a collection of stories, romantic, pathetic, and humor¬ 
ous, dramatically set, as it were, in a moving picture, or proces¬ 
sion of incidents, from tho real life of his own time. Like 
Shakespeare, he aid not trouble himself with invinting the plots 
of his tales. He took his materials from every available quarter, 
and contented himself with linking the incidents he borrowed 
according to the suggestions of his fancy, as he wrote—enriching 
each, and sweetly prolonging it by additions from his own stores 
of fact and imagery; infusing into all the warmth of his gentle 
yet keen and clear spirit; adorning and clothing all with s}>eech 
the most apt, and exquisite, and luscious; and i*oundIng and 
smoothing all into the most finished shapes of verse. In short, 
the passion for narrative poetry, which the Norman Trouveurs 
had brought over into England, and which had given birth to 
numberless attempts, first in French, and then in English, since 
the date of the Conquest, put forth its blossom, and became mild 
and developed art in the poetry of Chaucer. 

But though it was towards narrative and descriptive literature, 
in all its forms, that the genius of England tended, by an in¬ 
stinctive preference, during the first period of its exercise—and 
the immense number of Latin chroniclers of which England can 
boast during these three centuries after the Conquest, is but an 
illustration of the same tendency—there are not wanting literary 
remains of other kinds. The ethical and practical spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxons survived the Conquest, and re-appeared in such 
rough poems of a didactic character, and of direct social reference, 
as those which go by the name of Piers Ploughman, Some 
touch of this spirit, with a distinct ingredient of Norman wit 
and inquisitiveness, is to bo traced in the poems of Chaucer 
himself. Above all, however, the Eimlish of those days had 
their songs. The literary ge|hirs of England, it is true, has 
never ba^^jcunspicuously lyrical. It was the Trouveurs that 
first inspired it Tho Troubadours, with their 

%ve^lbtters; rsemainejd in Provence and Italy)^ and 
th^iapint pasa^^^th^iaW the literature of Southern Europe. 
Norf were the cir^mstknees of the English nation such as to 
beget among them that kind of fervour and excess of emolHmal 
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faculty, wliich fimis its natural utterance iH bursts of song. Iji 
this rospect«there has always been a great difierenee between the 
English and the Scotch* The English have no body of 8on|r at 
all comparable to that series bf songs which have^aprun^ dixnng 
the whole period of Bccdtish history, from the heairt of the Scot¬ 
tish people. JElven recently, it is poets of Scottish or^ of Irish 
birth that have carried most of the lyrical hre into English 
poetry i and all along it may be observed, as Mn Dallaa hi 0 w&r 
marked in bis E.ssay on Poetry, that such^ songs as English 
writers have produced, are songs not of primary or personal, but 
rather of secondary or represented emotion—sonp^ made, so to 
speak, for clinractcrs and situations previously conceived by the 
dramatic imagfnation. There are exceptions, but such is the 
rule. Nevertheless, the English always have had their songs. 
In the old Norman castles, the minstrels not only recited romans 
and fabliaux —they also sang chansom to certain melodies, and 
with instrumental accompaniments. The Saxons, too, had their 
glees, which they trolled out with their manly voices—riotous- 
and rough things, seasoned, in many cases, with bitter political 
allusions. And thus the composition of verses to be sung to 
known or to new tunes, was practised as an art after the Con* 
quest, as well us the more extensive business of the preparation! 
of romances and facetious stories. Nay more, then as now, 
without any such deliberate practice of song-writing by pro¬ 
fessional- minstrels songs woula be produced and nut in circula¬ 
tion. Individual men walking over the fields, or ny the sides of 
rivers, and humming their cares or their joys to themselves, 
would fiing oif their moods in snatches of song almost without 
knowing it; and sometimes tlie whole nation, excited by some 
public event, w'ould rid itself of its peccant humour in an out^ 
burst of sarcastic doggerel ending conveniently in a chorns. 

Of the numberless songs of various kinds which must have 
been in circulation in England before Chaucer’s time, the speci¬ 
mens that have been preserved, sometimes in old manuscripts, 
and sometimes in the form of scraps quoted by. the Latin chro¬ 
niclers of the period, are extremely scanty. Hecent research has . 
added a few pieces to those recovered and published by Percy 
and Eitson; but probably, if all the scraps were printed together, 
they would not fill more than twenty or thirty octavo pages. 

Strangely enough, the veiy earliest scrap of .English song, if ' 
not indeed the very earliest bit of recognisable Ikiglish speech,' 
that is preserved to us, dates from before th^C^nij^uest—>a dir- 
Gumstance which would corroborate the thebiyi^qt, tlawe whe 
maintain that tliO’English langimge isf not a m^ disiftt^ratiort 
of Anglo-Saxon brought about byithe Ccaiquest, <3on^" 

tinuatmn of a -Saxon vernacular, infuse iniEit^and befiwh ibo 
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Conquest. This precious little fragment conies'^ to us embodied 
in the text of a Latin chronicle, called the Chronicle of the 
Monk of Ely/’ written about the year 1166* The writer of that 
chronicle speaks of a song, called 5S!mg Oanute^s song, said ;to 
have been composed by King Canute the Great (lOlT-ljpSfi,) 
and which was still, after nearly a century and a half, very po« 
pnlar in his da^—“ sung publicly in choirs, and repeated in 
proverbs/’ As King Canute was rowing one day on the river 
Nen, says the story, near to the Minster of Ely, the holy music 
from the choir of the Minster came floating on the air to where 
he was rowing. His Danish heart was touched, and listening 
at once to the music and to the soft plash of the oars, he became 
all of a sudden metrical. Keeping time with his head he chanted 
some verses to his knights, of which the burden was as follows: 

** Merrie sungen tlie monachs binnen Ely 
Thft (when) Knut King rew thereby; 

Roweth, knightus, near the land. 

And hear we these monacha' sang:” 

Noble old Dane, one can believe of him more easily, after this, 
that other story of his commanding his chair to be taken down 
to low water mark, and sitting there, with all his knights almut 
him, till the sea, contrary to orders, washed tlie sands at his 
feet, and convinced his knights that his power, though great, 
was limited! The Nen, we believe, still flows by Ely; and, 
should chance over lead us into that neighbourhood, we hope to 
identify to the actual eye the spot, now seen only' in vision, from 
which, eight liundred years ago, there was let loose from the lips 
of King Knut in his boat that little snatch of metre which, 
hanging, as it were, for a century and a half in the local air and 
memory, was at last booked for us by the monk of Ely, and so 
has come down to us as authentically the oldest bit of English 
speech of which there is any record. 

It is a narrow escape, however, that English Literature has 
made in being able to date its beginning from so nice a little 
relique as King Canute’s song. Supposing that this relique had 
not oeen preserved for us, we should, in uiat case, so far as ap- 
' pears, have had to date the origin of our literature from the fol* 
lowing distich, which now stands second, by some fifty years, 
among our scraps of early English 

“ Hightest thou Urse ? 

Have thou God’s curse.” 

There as Up ^ni^l man hut miist he glad that English literature 
has no|% take ild start from thip. Yet it is good straightfbrward 
Ei^Rsh^ too, and it came Ironi ^e month-of an Archbishop. 
The scrap has been preserved for ns by the chronicler, .^William 
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^ Malmesbarjy who wrote about It SO. Ai»!ordiiifi to this 
chronicler,•who praises the neatness and elegance of the words, 
th^ constituted the salutation addressed by Aldred, Archbishop 
of lork, who died in 1069, ^o Urae or Ursus, Earl of Worcester, 
when that nobleman had offended him by refasing to take down 
one of his c^tlea, the ditch of which encroached on the-buiying- 
^und of a monastery. The Archbishop must have b^o a 
^ good hater ;” and we can make out a certain symbolio value 
in the fact that the very second specimen of literary English wo 
have should have been in that mood. We trust it is symbolic 
also that it was not the 6rst; for, with all respect for Dr. John> 
son, we prefer King Canute’s vein, and think that the good 
hater” holds but the second rank throughout the whole course 
of our national literature. 

The two scraps we have quoted belong to the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. Various little scraps might be cifed from Ritson and 
others as reliques of the twelfth. Not to delay longer among 
these scraps, however, the interest of which is chiefly philologi¬ 
cal, let us pass at a leap to the thirteenth century, in w'hich we 
first find any reliques of real poetic interest. Three reigns 
filled up this century in England,—those of John, (1199-1216,) 
Henry III., (1216-1272,) and Edward L, (1272-1307.) It is 
to the reign of Henry III., or the first half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, that authorities agree to refer the following exquisite little 
song—a rote or rondo for four voices—the music of which, 
with directions for singing it, will be found in Ritson and in 
Hawkins’s History of Music:— 

Summer is icumen in; 

Loude sing cuckoo; 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead^ 

And springeth tlie wood now. 


Sing cuckoo! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb; 

Loweth after calve cow; 

Bullock sterteth, bucke verteth ; 
Merrie sing cuckoo. 

Cuckoo, cuckoo! 


{goes to the * vert’ or 
ferns for shelter.) 


Well singest thou cuckoo; 

Ne swike thou nauer noo. {tneaning obsoure.) 

Sing cuckoo noo, sing, cuckoo I 
Sing cuckoo, sing cu^po noo 1 

There is; another fragffient given r by . 

BeliquioB Aniiqum frpm a maue^npt in the Bfitbh;Hus^vn»# «md 
reft^d by him to the, same period aaythe preced>iig<, 
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great merit, but mny pass as a sample of the hymns or sacred 
songs that were then common. It is part of a hymn to tiie 
Virgin, and we quote but two stanjsas,— ■* 

Of one that is so fair and bright 
Velut maria atedOf 

Brighter than the day is light, 

Parens et paella, 

I cry to thee, thou see to mo : 

Lo\edy (lady), pray tliy son for me, 

Tam pia, 

That I mote come to theo, 

Maria ! 

All this world w^ns forloie, 

Era pet tatrke. 

Till our loid w'as y-bore, 

JJe te gemti m. 

With ave it went away, 

Thuster night, and comes the (hxy^ 

Salutis ,• 

The Welle springeth out of thee, 

Virtutia, 

Both the foregoing arc in King Canute’s vein rather tliuii in 
that of Archbishup Aldred. But the state of England in the 
thirteenth century was such as to stimulate also to literary pro¬ 
duction in the Archbishop’s vein. The reigns of John and 
Henry III. were times of vehement internal oiscord, occasioned 
hy those Jong struggles betw'ecn the Crown and the barons, 
which assured the liberties of Englishmen ; and the reign of the 
great Edward was passed in continental wars, and in wars fur 
the subjugation of Scotland. As was natural in these circum¬ 
stances, there sprang up a crop of political songs, and of songs 
in celebration of remarkable historical events, most of them 
breathing the spirit of political or national partisansliip. The 
most spirited political ballad of this period is undoubtedly tlic 
famous one lirst published by Percy, written immediately after 
the triumph of Sir Simon do Montfort, Earl of Leicester, over 
King Henry HI. and his party at the battle of Lewes (12(>4,) and 
directed particularly against Henry’s bit>ther Richard, Earl ol 
Cornwall, then enjoying the dignity* of Emperor of Germany, 
to which he bad been elected in 12d6. Richard, who had 
brought over a host of foreigners into the country, had accepted 
an oner made by the barons of thirty thousand pounds, on con¬ 
dition of his arranging such a peace as they wanted. Despite 
this agreement, he fought against the barons at Lewes; auU so 
incurred the accusation of treachery which the author of the 
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i}(>ng—evidently a veliemeot partitsan of the barons against: the 
Crown—baings against him. T«o stanzias of the song will 
show in wbat a strong bold strain KngUshmeii could then e.v« 
press themselves. 

“ Sitteth nlle still, and hoarkeneth to me ^ 

The King of Alcmaiguo, by my leauU4, 

Thritty ^ousand pound asked he 
For to make peace in the eonntre, 

And so he did more. 

liicbaid, though thou be ever tiichard, {treacherous^) 
Trichton shalt thou never more. 

“ Kiohard of Alemaigne, while that ho was king 
He spend all liis tieasure upon swiving, [hcentiousnessC) 
ll<i\eth he not ot Walingford overling, {lorehhip oeer fValcagfoid,) 
Ijdt him ha 4 »e, as he brow, bale to dnng, {ihtnk,) 

Maugre Windsor. 

liiehard, though thou be ever trichard, 
lYiehten slialt thou ne\er more.’* 

Passing on to the fourteoiitli century, and to the reigns of 
Eduard ll. (1307-1327,) Edward III (1327-1377,) and Bich¬ 
ard II. (1377-1399,) we find the number of reliques, both of 
tho sentimental and of the political kind, increasing upon us— 
hardly in such abundance, however, as might be expected from 
our then being within the shadow ot such a great poet as Chttu- 
ccr, whose period of activity, seeing that ho was born in 1328 
and died in 1400, may be said to coincide exactly with the latter 
half of the century. Of the various songs of this period which 
we have seen, and on which we may fancy Chaucer nursing his 
genius in his youth, tho best is the following, wliich wo some¬ 
what abridge, explaining the old words as we best can. 

“ Blow, noithern wind, 

. Send thou me my sweeting, 

Blow, northern wind, blow, blow, blow. 

“ I wot a burd in bower bright, 

'riiat fully seemly is on sight, 

Menskful {gracejul) maiden of might, 

Fair and tree to fond {hve). 

In all this worldlike won, {habitauoni) 

A burd of blood and bone 
Never n’wist 1 none 

Lassomet in lond. 

Blow, northern wind, 

Send thou me my sweeting, 

Blow, northern wind, blow, blow, blow. 
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With lock4s liefelike and long. 

With front and face fair to fond, « 

With mirthes monio mote she mong, (mealing obscurst) 
That burd so br«me in bower ; 

With lussom eye, great and good, 

With brow^n, {brom) blissful binder hood, 

He that rest him on the road. 

That lovely life hon6ur. 

Blow, northern wind, &c. , 

“ Her lure {complexion) looms light 
As a lantern a-night; 

Her blee {face) blinkcth so bright, 

So fair she is and fine ; 

A sweetly swire {neck) shef hath to hold, 

With arms, shoulders, as man wold, 

And fingers fair forty fold ; « 

God wold they were mine. 

Blow, northern wind, &c. 

“ She is coral of goodness, 

She is ruby of rightfulness, 

She is crystal of clearness, 

And banner of bealtie {beautg;) 

She is lily of largess. 

She is perwink {perminkle) of proweas, 

She is solseokle {sunflower) of sweetness, 

And lady of lealtie. 

Blow, northern wind, Ac. 

“ For her love i cark and care, 

For her lovo I droop and dare, 

For her love my bliss is bare, 

And all I wax wan; 

For her love in sleep I slake, 

For her love all night I wake, 

For her love mourning I make 
More than any man. 

Blow, northern wind, 

Send thou mo my sweeting. 

Blow, northern wind, blow, blow, blow.” 

Almost as good as this, and in a gt aver strain, is the follow¬ 
ing, printed by Mr, Wright for the first time in the MelimiioB 
AniiqiiioB, jeind'identified by him as the composition of Friar 
Michael of Kildare, in Ireland, a humber of whose son^ and 
hymns, written about the yemr 1310, survive In a mannscript in 
the British Mtisenm. We modernize the spelling— 

there being no reason why tite atmcuHy of reading such old 
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scraps should be increa^ by adhering to the old spelling, ex¬ 
cept where it indicates a grammatic^ or metrical peculiarity, 
any more than there is for printing Shakespeare according to 
the spelling of the original folio. 

, ** Lully, lully, little child, why weepest ihou so sore ? 

Need is must thou Veep, it was y-ym^k^d thee yore, 

(doomed thee of old f) 

Ever to live in sorrow and sigh and mourn e\ er. 

As thine eldren did ere this, while they olives were. 

Lully, lully, little child, child, lullay, lullow, 

Into uncouth world y-coraen so art thou. 

Bea8t4s and those foul4s, the fishes in the fiood. 

And each shape alive maked of bone and blood; 

When they cometh to the world they doth themself some good, 
All but the wretch brol (?) that is of Adam's blood. 

Lolly, lully, little child, to care &rt thou bemet; 

Thou knowest not this world's wild before thee is y>set. 


“ Child, if betideth that thou shalt tlirivo and thee, f?) 

Think thou m ere y-fostered upon thy mother’s knee; 

Ever have mind in thy heart uf those thing4s three— 

Whence thou earnest, whom thou art, and what shall come of thee. 
Lully, lully, little child, child, lullay, lullay, 

^ With sorrow thou came into this world, with sorrow 

shalt wend away. 


Ne trust thou to this world, it is thy full foe; 

The rich it maketh poor, and the poor rich also ; 

It turneth woe to neal and eke weal to woe; 

Ne trust no man into the world, while it turneth so. 

Lully, lully, little child, thy foot is in the wheel. 
Thou must whether turn to woe other weal. 


“ Child, thou art a pilgrim, but and an uncouth guest; 

Thy days beeth y-told, thy journeys beeth y-cast; 

Whether thou shalt wend, north other east, 

Death thee shall betide, with bitter bale in breast. 

Lolly, lully, little child, this woo Adam thee wrought, 
When be of the apple eat, and Eve it him betaught." 

Some other specimens of pre-Cbauccrian song may be found 
in Bitson. Chaucer himselr, as befitted the ^at poet of bk 
day, and tfao laureate of the splendid courts of Edward and 
bis successor Bichard, threw off from bis easy pen nomberl^ 
Sttle songs and ditties, which, if they survived now, we shodid 
doubtless find as superiorto the songs produced before hif 
as his narrative poems are superior to the romances and tg^bl 
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of liis predecessors. Wc liave liis own authority for the fact, 
that he had written many such trifles in his time, of some of 
which ho repented in his old age. Very few of these j5ieces, how¬ 
ever, are now to be identified as tlie compositions of Chaucer. 

Whoever knows anything of the Yiistory of English literature, 
knows that the period which elapsed ^between the death of 
Chaucer, and the appearance of the extraordinary cluster of 
poets and prose-vvritora who adorned the reign of Elizabeth, is 
one, not only of comparative, but of all but total literary sterility. 
From 1400 to 1570, in fact, is an absolute gap in English lite¬ 
rary history. Not that there was not abundance of writing, and 
latterly even of printing, during these hundred and seventy 
years; but that the kind of matter which was then written and 
printed was not that of wdiich posterity was likely to tJee much 
note. The period in question includes ten entire reigns— 
those of Henry IV. (1399-1413), Henry V. (1413-1422), Henry 
VI. (1422.1461), Edward IV. (1461-1483), Edward V. (1483), 
Eichard HI. (1483-1485), Henry VIT. (1485-1509), Henry 
VHI. (1500-1547), Edward VI. (1547-1553), and Mary (1553- 
1558)—besides extending some little way into the reign of 
Elizabeth. Walking along this extensive tract of time, filled 
otherwise with so much that is momentous and interesting, 
one encounters as representatives of the literary activity of 
England, but such names as those of Occlevo and Lydgate, 
versifiers of the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI.; Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, and Woodville, Earl of Rivers, both of whom 
wore writers of the time of EdvA'ard IV., and both patrons.of 
Caxton the printer; Hawes and IJarklay, versifiers of the reign 
of Henry VII.; John Skelton, the satirist of the same reign, 
who also lived into that of Henry VIH.; Sir Thomas IMore, 
and the reformers Tyndal, Latimer, and Craninor, all of whom 
lived in the reign of Henry VIIL, and some of whom survived 
him; and lastly the poets, Howard, Earl of Surrey, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, both of the same ago. This may seem a toler¬ 
able list in point of number, and some of the names are those 
of men otherwise remarkable ; but when we examine their claims 
on the score of literary merit, it seems preposterous to speak of 
them as the successors of Chancer. In short, for about a hun¬ 
dred and seventy years after Chaucer, literary genius appeared 
to have vanished, or nearly so, from England. The causes 
of such a long period of literary dearth ana littleness it is difli- 
cnlt to decipher. It cannot be that at this time there was any 
deterioration of the actual nerve and faculty of the nation, for 
during no period w4s England more energetic, or English 
society in a state of richer ferment, intellectually and politically. 
Most probably it Avas that tlie very agitation and ferment in 
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which English society was engaged during all that period, was 
of a kind tojorechidc the historical conditions necessary for the 
development of literature, and to compel intellect into other 
modes of exercise. Literativ*e, as all know, flourishes best in 
times of order and national leisure. Men, indeed, write, and 
often in increased quantities, in times of c^'nvulsion and social 
excitement; but what they write is not true or pure literature— 
not histories, and poems, and tranquil essays,—but pamphlets 
:uid polemical treatises. At no time were the conditions of calm 
literary activity more absent from England than during the 
period in question. First there came the persecutions of the 
Lollards, with all the controversial zeal thence arising on both 
sides; then came the wars of the Roses, dividing England for 
many years into two camps, and keeping all in a state of rest¬ 
lessness ; and, lastly, just as England was again becoming con¬ 
solidated after the astute reign of Henry VII., came the great 
struggle of the Reformation, with its flood of vexetl questions, 
jierplexing the reign of his terrible successor. These agitations,' 
as wc have said, bred a literature of their own, but it was not a 
literature in King Canute’s vein. It was rather in the style of 
tlie Archbishop’s distich—a literature of terse argumentative 
jiroso, or of mutual objurgation and debate, or of ethical appeal, 
or of fierce invective and satire. Accordingly, if wc were to 
select one man as more than any other the true literary repre¬ 
sentative of the period of English history intervening between 
Chaucer’s death and the outburst of the Elizabethan drama, it 
would he Skelton the satirist. There was little in him of the 
Chaucerian spirit—which, so far as it lingered in England at 
all, passed rather through Lydgate and Ilawes into Surrey and 
Wyatt; but he was, more than any of these, the man of his time. 

Yet poesy was not extinct in the island; and Chaucer had 
his successors. It is a curious fiict, that at the very time when 
literature in England was at its lowest, there took place that 
rich outburst of Scottish poetry, which is a.ssociated with the 
names of King Jame.s L, Honryson, Blind Harry, Gawain 
Douglas, William Dunbar, and Sir David Lyndsay. It was as 
if the spirit of Chaucer, taking possession of the Scottish King 
James I., during his captivity in England, had passed with him 
into the northern part of the island, James, Henryson, Douglas, 
and Dunbar, were far more worthy to be called Chaucer’s suc¬ 
cessors than any of their English contemporaries. The song and 
poetry of Scotland, however, does not come within our present 
survey, anti it is for evidences of the continuance of literary 
faculty in England, notwithstanding its apparent extinction in. 
high places, mat we are now looking. Are there any such? 
Undoubtedly there are. In the first place, the fifteenth century 

VOL. xxir. NO. XLIV. 2 I 
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seems to have been the time of the rise of the genuine ballad- 
literature of England. The ballad, in the form in which it is 
known from sucli specimens as Chevy Chase,” “ Sir Cauliiie,” 
“ Kobin Hood,” and Adam Bell and Clym o’ the Clough,” 
may be conceived as a development and modern improvement 
of the old metrical romance. The national taste for narrative 
remained powerful as ever in the popular mind even after nar¬ 
rative poetry had attained to its artistic perfection in Chaucer; 
and so, while Chaucer’s poems served as full gratification of tliat 
taste, as it existed among the more cultured and courtly classes, 
and, by satisfying it, helped to change if, the peasantry and tin* 
people M'ere still left to cater for themselves. The rid metrical 
romances had become unsuitable in spirit and in form ; and the 
four-line ballad—a kind of compromise between the mere me¬ 
trical narrative and tlio actual song—took their place. Old 
subjects, which had been treated by the minstrels in romances, 
wore redacted into the new and more convenient form ; and new 
incidents, affecting the local imagination, cither as tliey actually 
happened, or as tradition kept up the memory of them, were also 
thrown into ballads. In fact, the peoj)le would accept those 
narratives in which they delighted only in the ballail form ; and 
hence the purveyors of popular literature over the country, who 
now stood in the place of the old minstrels, became inakers of 
ballads. Thus arose most of those fine old ballads, which we 
now read with so much pleasure in the collections of Percy and 
others, and some of Avhich are still in oral circulation in certain 
^districts. It is curious that the north of England w’as more 
peculiarly the native region of these ballads. Indeed, with the 
exception of*' Chevy (’base,” and one or two others, the ballads 
printed in Percy are either Scotch, or common, with certain 
variations, to both sides of the border. In the north of England, 
then, we are to supj)ose that, amid all the convulsions and con¬ 
troversies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the rural 
population, penetrated onlv superficially by the }>olemical sj)irit 
which prevailed in the soutli, and letting things take their course, 
had still leisure at their firesides, and still, for the amusement of 
that leisure, kept up a literature of their own in one favourite 
form. And so, also, in the matter of songs. For the produc¬ 
tion of one cla.ss of songs—those which arc political or satirical— 
a time of social excitement, as we have seen, is by no means 
unfavourable; and there were always nooks and corners in Eng¬ 
land, where, whatever was going on in the nation at large, 
private love, or joy, or sorrow could have their usual lyrical 
scope. In short, precisely as, in the north of England, literature, 
driven from high places of society, lingered among the people 
in the form of ballads, so all over En^and it lingered among 
them in songs. 
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The specimens that remaiji of English songs belonging au¬ 
thentically t« the fifteenth century, are more numerous than 
those referred to the fourteenth, but still not ver}' numerous. 
Here, by way of exam])lo of* the political song direct, are the 
opening versos, from liitson, of a song against the Lollards, 
written apparently in 1413, with special reference to Lord 
Oobham,— 

“ he that can he Christe’s clerk, 

And know the knotu's of his creed, 

Now may see a wonder w'crk. 

Of hard haps to take good hoed. 

The doom of death is heavy di-eed 
For him that will not mercy cry ; 

I'JicJi is iny redo, for muck no meed, 

'J’hat no man mell with Jwollardy. 

‘‘ I say for myself, that wist 1 neVer, 

But now late, wljat it should be ; 

And by my troth 1 liave well lever, 

No more ken than niy A, B, C. 

I’o loll so liigh in such degree, 

It is no perfect policy ; 

Safe sicker sample to thee and mo, 

To be ware of Lollardy. 

It is unkindly for a knight, 

That should a kinge’s castle keep, 

To babble the Bible day and night, 

In resting time when he should sleep ; 

And carefully away to crcicp 
For all the chief of chivalry. 

Well aughten him to wail and weep, 

That such lust hath in l^ollardy.” 

The following are some verses from a song contributed by 
Mr. Ilalliwcll to the lieliqnkp Anilquai, and which, if it is not 
a latent attack on the Catholic clergy, and, therefore, an oppo¬ 
sition song to the preceding, is but u piece of rhythmical non¬ 
sense. 

“ The false fox came unto our croft, 

And so our geese full fast he sought,— 

With how, fox, how, with hey, fox, hoy. 

Come no more unto our house to bear our geese away. 

“ The false fox came unto .our yard, 

And there he made the gce.se afeard,— 

With how, fox, how, &c. 

“ The good wife came out in her smock, 

And at the fox she threw her rock,— 

With how, fox, how, &c. 
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“ The good man came out with his flail, 

And smote the fox upon the tail,— 

AVith how, fox, how, &c. 

“ lie took a goose fast by the neck. 

And made her to say ‘ wheccun-qucck,’— 

AVith how, fox, how, &c. 

“ ‘ I pray thee, fox,’ said the goose, ‘ tlio 
Take of rny feathers, hut not of my toe,’— 

AVith how, fox, how,” &c. 

belonging to the period under notice, are a good many moral 
songs, or songs of sententious sarcasm and advice —as if tlio ethi¬ 
cal and practical spirit of the Saxons were at thistiiu' in greater 
force than the pure ])oetical l'e(*ling delighting in mere phantasy 
and hoauty. lu tact, iu England during the fifteenth century 
wo find more of tlic influenco of Cliaucci*’s friend, the “moral” 
Ciowcr, ill sueli attempts at verse ns were made, than we do of 
Chaucer’s ow'ii higher cast of genius. Here is a spiH-imon of one 
of these “ nioralizationswe fiml it in \\\o Jteligniw^AnUqnWj 
certified by Mr. rialliwell as being of this date: 

‘‘ Sit among the knighles all, • 

At the council hut ye be call ; 

And soc and 8;iy not all. 

AA'liatsoever yc think avisc yc wool. 

“ An thou go unto llio wine, 

And thou think it good and fine, 

'fake thy ’^ avo when it is time. 

Wlmtsoever yo think aviso ye wcel. 

“ AVith thy tongue thou mayst thee spill, 

And with tongue mayst have all thy will; 

Hoar, and see, and keep I hoc still. 

Whatsoever yc think aviso ye wccl.” 

The following, from Ritson, is also a song in the genuine 
Saxon mood. It is entitled, “ A song in praise of Sir Penny 

“ Penny is an hardy knight; 

Penny meikle is of might; 

Penny of wrong he xmiKcth right, 

Ill every country where he go. 

“ Though I have a man y-slaw, 

And forfeited the kinge’s law, 

I shall find a man of law 
AV^ill take my penny and let me go. 
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** And if I have to do far or near, 

Penny be iny messenger, 

Then am I no thing in dwere, (fear), 

* My cause shall h<i well doe. 

“ And if I havcppcnce both goc#d and Jino, 
Men will bidden me to tlio wine. 

* All tliat 1 have shall be thine,’ 
Sickerly they will saj -sii so. 

“ And when I have no more in luy purse. 
Penny bet ne penny worse ; 

Of me they holdeii but little force ; 

‘ lie was a man, let liiui go.’ ” 


Tlie following from tlie same source, is in a more imaginative 
vein. It is of tlie time of King Henry VI.,*unci is called, “A 
song on the ivy and the holly 


“ Nay, ivy, nay, it shall not he, I wis, 

Let holly have the mastery as tlie manner is; 

Holly .stand in the hall fair to behohl; 

Ivy stand without the door, she is lull .sore a-cohl. 

Nay, ivy, iiay, ito. 

Holly and hi.s merry men, tliey danecii and they .sing ; 

Ivy ami her muiden.s they wcepen and they wring. 

Nay, icy, nay, &c. 

“ Ivy hath a lybe (?) slie eaught it with the cold ; 

So mote they all have that with ivy hold ! 

Nay, ivy, nay, 

“ Holly hath berrie.s as red as any rose ; 

The forester, the hunter, keep lliem from the docs. 

Nay, ivy, nay, t'ic. 

“ Ivy hath berries as black a.s any sloe ; 

Hero come the owd and oat them as she go. 

Nay, ivy, nay, Ac. 

“ Holly hath birdcs, a fair full flock ; 

T1)C nightingale, the popinjay, the gentle laverock. 

Nay, ivy, nay, Ac. 

“ Good ivy, what birdes bast thou ? 

None but the how let that cry, hoWy how. 

Nay, ivy, nay,” &c. 

The liolly puts us in mind of Christmas and its carols. Vari¬ 
ous Englisli Christinas carols of the fifteenth century have been 
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printed by Ritson and others; but we have seen none so good as 
one printed in tlie Relimdus Antigme^ and contributed to that 
publication by Mr. David Laing, who found it in a MS. volume 
of‘‘Metrical Romances and Moralissations,” in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. We copy but a part of it: 

o 

“ This endurs (indoors?) night I see a sight, 

A star slionc bright as day ; 

And ever among a maiden’s song, 

Was ‘ By, bye, lullay,’ 

This endurs night, &c. 

“ This lovely lady sat and sung, 

And till her cliild did say, 

‘ JNfy son, ray lord, my Father dear. 

. Why lies thou thus in hay? 

Miiio own sivect brid, what art thou kyd(?) 

And knows thee lord of aye; 

Never the less I w ill not ces.s 
To sing, “ By, bye, lullay.” ’ 

Tliis endurs night, ^ve. 

“ Tills child until his inolher spake. 

And thus inethought he said, 

‘ I am kenned for lieaven kiny; 

In crib though I be laid. 

Angels briglit shall to me light, 

Ye wot right well in fay ; 

Of this behest give rue your breast, 

And sing, “ J>y, bye, lullay." ’ 

This endurs night, &c. 

“ ‘ Mine own dear son, since it is thus 
'J’hat thou art lord of all, 

Thou should liave ordained thee some biding 
Into some kinge’s hall. 

Methinks aright a king or a knight 
Should be in rich array ; 

And yet for this 1 will not cess 
To sing, “ By, bye, lullay." 

I'liis endurs night, &c. 

“ ‘ My own dear son, to thee I say, 

Methinks it is no lie, 

Tliat kings should eoiue so far to thee 
And thou not them deny.’ 

‘ You sarwn (?) see the lunges three 
Upon the Iwelfe day ; 

+ And for that sight, ye may be light 
To sing, “ By, bye, lullay.” ' 

This endurs night, &c. 
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“ ‘ My own dear son, sin it is thus 
, That all thing is at will, 

I pray thee, grunt me a boon, 

* Gif it be right qf skill. 

Child or man that will or can 
Be merry*on this day, 

To heaven bliss grant it his, 

And sing, “ By, bye, lullay.” ’ 

This I tidurs night,” &c. 

'I’o the foregoing specimens of songs of the fifteenth century 
might be added one or two composed by Earl Rivers and other 
known writers. What we have quoted, however, must suffice 
by way of sample of English song-writing in tliat age. Nor can 
wo go on to give specimens of the much superior, song-writing 
of the first half of the sixteenth century,—that portion of the cen¬ 
tury which preceded the great age of English dramatic literature. 
It is enough to say, that the age of Henry VIII. seems to have 
been very prolific in songs of all kinds—political, satirical, 
moral, fantastic, and bncchunaliun ; and that it seems to have been 
at this time, in particular, that those quaint sentimental songs 
were put in circulation, of which Shakespeare was evidently so 
fond, and many snatches from which arc quoted in liis plays. It 
is to be remembered that by this time printing was doing its 
work in this as in other departments of literature, and that 
songs instead of being, as heretofore, confined to manuscript, were 
now circulated in black letter sheets,—the elfect of wliich was 
to make the same songs popular over the whole nation, and even 
to make certain songs, with but variations of dialect, the com¬ 
mon property of England and Scotland. Most of these black- 
letter sheets have perished; and though Percy and others have 
recovered some of the old songs of that period entire, it is chiefly 
by their titles, or by scraps of them cited in the dramas of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, that their character is known. A list of some fifty 
or sixty songs might be made out, all of the pre-Elizabethan 
part of the sixteenth century, of which scraps varying from a 
line to a verse or two in length still survive. 

On the history of English song, as it was affected by the all 
but universal determination of the national genius towards the 
Drama, whicli took place in tlie latter part of the sixteenth 
century, wo do not so much as enter. To those who desire to 
study this subject we recommend Mr. Bell’s judicious and 
})lcasant little collection of “ Songs from the Dramatists 
while to those whose curiosity extends over the larger subject of 
the history of English song-writing from the sixteenth century 
to the present day, we may recommend the “ Illustrated Book 
of English Songs,” where there will be found an ample selection 
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of songs of all kinds ranged in eliroiiological series. On the 
first topic, wc will only say that it seems to us that tlie cause of 
song was improved by the rise of the national drama—not only 
because tlie necessity of lyrical interpolations on the stage, to bo 
sunn before large audiences, created a demand for finer and 
more finished songs thah had previously existed, but also be¬ 
cause, as we have already hinted, the composition of songs for 
dramatic situations seems more suited to the English genius for 
song, such as it is, than the composition of songs expressing 
primary and personal feeling. On the second point we will say, 
that, with considerable acquaintance with such English songs as 
have been composed since the sixteenth cenlury, we know none 
that, in their kind, are half so excjuisite, and true, and deep, as 
the lyrical snatches that occur in the plays of Sii.akespeare. 
Grojitest in every other respect, be is greatest in this too; and 
if any Englisliman 'rvero to risk tJie assertion, that the English 
could jirodiice one or two songs as good as any of the Scotch, 
liis only chance of not being laughed at, would be in j)roviug 
Ids assertion by singing, as sweetly and tbrillingly as wc have 
heal'd them sung more than once, several of Shakespeare’s 
keenest ditties. But Shakespeare knew tlie conditions of a true 
song:— 

“ That piece of song, 

That old and antiipio song, we lieard last night, 

Methought it did relieve my passion much. 

More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 

• ••■•«•• 

Mark it, Cesano ; it is old and plain ; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 

And the ti'ee maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do use to chaunt it; it is silly sooth. 

And dallies with the innoeeuee of love, 

Like the old age.” 
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Akt. Vlir. —1. Table TraiiSj and Something on them. By Dr. 
DoitA.N. Second Edition. London, 1854. 

2. Habits and Men ;* with Remnants oj Records touching the 
Makers of both. By Dr. Doran, Author of Table Traits,” 
&c. London, 1854. 

If books find readers in proportion to the interest which their 
subject-matter awakens in the universal heart of society, these 
volumes must soon make their way into general circulation. 
Wo think of nothing so much as of our food aud clothing, and 
tlie means of obtaining them. With a vast majority of men the 
necessity of providing food and clotliing for themselves and 
their dependents is the great origin of human action. For food 
and clothing the labourer toils, the artisan drudges, the soldier 
dies, the author writes, the div^ine preaches, the lawyer argues, 
the physician cures. They are, indeed, the Alpha and Omega 
of humanity. In other words, they are the marks of the beast. 
They separate the human from the divine, and remind us almost 
every hour of our lives what miserable finite creatures we are. 

This is a very obvious commonplace, but it is one of wdiich, 
to speak paradoxically, we are only insensibly sensible. Wo are 
continually feeling the truth of it in detail, but we seldom 
recognise it broadly as a whole. To the very poor—the many 
condemned to endure day by day tlie misery of absolute cold 
and hunger—who do not ask what they shall cat, or what they 
shall drink, or wherewithal they shall be clothed, but how they 
shall eat, and drink, and clothe themselves at all—this great 
matter of food and clothing is necessarily omnipresent, both in 
its integrity and its details. But, addressing ourselves to those 
who eat and drink and are sufficiently clothed, as a matter of 
course—who know neither the agony of famine, nor the intense 
enjoyment of a full meal after a jirotractcd fast—to tlie classes, 
ijidced, to which the readers of this Journal mainly belong, we 
would ask ^vhcther it has ever occurred to them at the end of a 
day to consider how large a portion of their thoughts has been 
devoted to, and in how large a degree both the pains and plea¬ 
sures of the da}' have resulted from, the various complications of 
the great question of Food and Clothing. We speak now of the 
direct and immediate relations of cause and efiect, without 
pressing into our service those lengthened chains or concatena¬ 
tions of accident, by following which we may often trace to 
some point of diet or costume a link-line of circumstances more 
or less afiecting the happiness or misery of thousands. It has 
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been said, that an indigestion lost to Napoleon the Great the 
battle of Leipzig. We have little doubt in our own. minds that 
the sanguinary contest which is now filling with fear and 
trembling so many homes in the'-three greatest countries of 
Europe, has its origin, humanly speaking, in some error of diet 
or costume—most probably of both—affefcting the august person 
of tlio Czar Nicholas. lint it is not, we say, of the remote and 
conjectural which we are now speaking, but of things much 
nearer and more demonstrable. Many a day’s comfort and 
happiness have been destroyed by the loss of a button. A tight 
boot lias turned joy into sorrow, throw'ii a pall over the beauties 
and benignities of Nature, and made the i’resh cool air of heaven 
little better than a parching sirocco. A glass of wine and a 
biscuit have changed the whole aspect of the future, and given 
the fainting heart now courage to fight the battle of life, and to 
win it by bravo cxentions. Can we answer for the equanimity 
of any man who finds that his dinner and his wife are both 
badly dressed ? 

Tlio same verb is of common application to both cases. 
Cookery, indeed, is but the art of costume ap])ealing to the 
palate, instead of to the eye; or rather to the palate as well as 
to the eye. 'I'hcrc Is a sort of confusion, or joint-action as it 
were, of the sen.ses, at times, which it is easy to understand, 
hut dilliciilt to explain. When the old Greek wrote ktvttov 
hetopKa, (I saw the sound,) lie used, doiihtle.ss, a bold figure ; 
but it was an expressive one. The modern poet has no mis¬ 
givings when he writes of the visible music breathing from the 
face’ of a young brauty. When Mr. Fudge, of the famous 
family of that name, speaks of the “ eatable” little grisettes whom 
he saw in I’aris, we by no means set him down as a cannibal. 
It is common to sj)cak of a dish looking nice or savoury; and 
we may often know by the look of it how it will taste. This is 
partly the effect of experience and association. But there is 
some intuition in it nevertbelesiS. 

And yet, on the other^hand, it is certain that many articles of 
food which wo know to be savoury to the taste, have a very for¬ 
bidding appearance to the eye. Indeed, the marvel is in such 
cases how wc ever came to eat thorn. We wonder that Dr, 
Doran has not given us a chapter on “the origin of certain 
dishes.” There would be room in it for little fact, but for a 
world of pleasant speculation and conjecture. We need hardly 
recall any reader’s recollection to Charles Lamb’s essay on the 
Origin of Eoast Pig. It has often been said that he must have 
been a bold man who first ate an oyster. This is said in igno¬ 
rance of the legend which assigns the first act of oyster-eating 
to a very natural cause. It is related that a man walking one 
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day Trepi ffiva TroXvcpXolajSoto OaXaarffrjt:, picked up one of these 
savoury bivalves just as it was in the act of gaping. Observ¬ 
ing the extreme wnoothness of tlie interior of the shell, he 
insiiiuatoil his finger between them that he might feel their 
shining surface, when suddenly they closed upon the exploring 
digit with a sensation less pleasurable than he anticipated. The 
prompt withdrawal of his finger was scarcely a more natural 
movement than its transfer to his mouth. It is not very clear 
why people when they hurt their fingers put them to their 
mouths; but it is very certain that they do; and in this case 
the result was most fortunate. The owner of the finger tasted 
oyster-juice for the first time, as the Chinaman in Elia’s essay 
having burnt his finger, first tasted cracklin. The savor was 
delicious,—he had made a great discovery; so he picked up the 
oyster, forced open the shells, banqueted upon their contents, 
and soon brought oyster-eating into fashioti. And unlike most 
fashions, it has never gone, and is never likely to go out. 

Whether this story be u fact or a fable, it would be highly 
satisfactory if we could account half as well for the origin of 
other popular articles of diet. It is a mystery to us how the 
eatableness of many things was first discovered. And ocpially 
mysterious, though their origin be less remote, are some of those 
strange combinations in which our palates do unaccountably 
rejoice. Who first ate currant jelly with venison, hare, and 
roast-mutton ? One would answer that st) discordant a mixture 
could have originated in nothing more dignified than the imlis- 
crirninate gluttony of a school-bo 3 ^ Why is apple-sauce eaten 
uitli roast-goose? Wa.s the combination first brought about 
by accident at some Michaelmas dinner, when plates were 
scarce, and apple-pudding oaten amidst tlie IragmeJits of the 
bird that .saved the Capitol? Who invented—a bravo inven¬ 
tion—the use of oyster-sauce with beet-steaks ? On the other 
hand, there arc some combinations rendered so natural to us by 
long habit, tliat we wonder, not how they first originated, but 
how the world ever existed without them. It is certain that 
for a great many centuries oysters were eaten before beer >vas 
drunk. Yet it is impossible now to help a.ssociating oysters 
(au naturel) 'with beer. Wine does not consort witli them,— 
port, indeed, is said to turn them to stone,—and water is not to 
be mentioned. Who first ate sugar with brawn ? Who dis¬ 
covered the peculiar suitability of brown broad and butter to 
white-bait ? Tastes may differ about some of these appliances, 
but no one ever doubts the excellence of the last. Doubtless, 
tliere are yet more discoveries to be made, more combinations 
to be effected. To eat the materials of tartlets with roast mutton 
is a great stretch of civilisation ; but who knows that our children 
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may not appreciate the advantages of eating treacle with roast- 
beef, or surmount the reported impossibility of oysters autl 
brown sugar ? 

We could have wished that Dr.' Doran had given us, in his 
pleasant manner, more about the discovery and discoverers of 
the various unlikely articles of diet, which we now take for 
granted and incontinently consume without a thought of the 
origin of the practice. One story he has given us relating to 
the origin of bottled beer, and we quote it in the Doctor’s own 
words:— 

“ I think it is of Dean Nowell it is said that he grew strong by 
drinking ale. He was the accidental inventor of bottled ale. Ho 
was out fishing with a bottle of the froshly-drawu bo\ M-age at his 
side, when intelligence reached liim touching the peril his life was in 
under Maiy, which made him fly, after flinging away his rod, and 
thrusting his bottle ol' ale under the grass. Wlicn he could again 
safely resort to the same spot, he looked for hi.s bottle, wliicli, on 
being disturbed, drove out the cork like a pellet from a gun, and con¬ 
tained so creamy a fluid, tliat the Dean, noting the fact, and rejoicing 
therein, took care to be well provided with the same thenceforward.” 

Wc arc thankful for this anecdote, affording as it does the tra¬ 
ditionary origin of a very popular and deserving beverage; but 
it renders us doubly anxious for more in the same strain. ^J'bero 
is nothing, indeed, of which vre know so little as the origin of 
the different varieties of human food. Even our common vege¬ 
table esculents have, many of them, a repellent rather than an 
attractive appearance : and it would be curious to know how it 
was first discovered, whether the parts below the earth or the 
parts above were intended to be eaten. In Afghanistan, a 
country abounding in legends, there is one to tbo effect that 
Satan entered into a com])act witli tlie people, to teach them to 
cultivate the eartli and bring forth its fruits ; the produce to be 
divided between them. The bargain being made, and the soil 
prepared by the labour of the })eople, Satan produced his seeds, 
which in due course came up, as carrots, turnips, parsnips, and 
other vegetables, the value of whicli lies beneath the ground. 
When tho division took place, the people in their ignorance took 
tliat which was above tho surface. In time they discovered their 
mistake and loudly complained of their loss. Upon which 
Satan, with a bland smile told them that it siiouhl be different 
next year. And so it was. The people were to take all the 
produce that was beneath the soil, iiut tliis time the Devil had 
sown wUeatj and barley, and other grain, whose fruit is above 
tho surface. Bo the people, twice tricked, got nothing but the 
useless roots. Experience thus made them wiser, and they came 
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ill timo to know how to use the fruits of the earth. The tradi¬ 
tion, at alldQveiits, suggests the very difficulty to which we have 
alluded. JYe know now that certain things," animal and vege¬ 
table, are good to be eaten iA a certain way. It would be a great 
thing to ascertain how we first came to know it. The eye alone 
can never guide us to the truth. Grapes and peaches look as 
though they were meant to be eaten. But an ear of corn ap¬ 
pears as though its property were only to choke. 

After brief chapters devoted to the “ Legend of Amphitryon,” 
to Diet and Digestion,” and Water,” the author proceeds at 
once to business and scats ns at the breakfast-tabic. A few 
pages being given to breakfast generally. Dr. Doran treats of 
its materials—of milk, of corn, of tea, of coffee, and other com¬ 
ponents of the morning meal. One of Leigh Hunt’s pleasant 
genial papers in the Indicator,” is quoted to show what these 
components ought to be. “ Here it is,” (breakfast), says the 
Essayist, “ ready laid. Imprimis^ tea and coffee,— secondly^ dry 
toast; thirdly^ butter; fourthly^ eggs; fifthly^ ham ; sixthly, 
something potted; seventhly, bread, salt, mustard, knives, forks, 
&C.” The bill-of-fare is a commonplace, but not a bad one; 
a little too suggestive of hotel diet. It is a noticeable circum¬ 
stance, that go where one may in England, and inquire what 
one can have for breakfast, the waiter is sure to suggest “ broiled 
’am.” For our own parts, wo like it bettor in the cold state; 
and not the less for that it seldom fails to remind us of two 
delicious lines which we chanced upon many years ago in one 
of the above-mentioned Mr. Hunt’s volumes—the supposed 
speaker being a jovial monk of okl— 

“ l^rysterioas and prophetic truths, T never could unfold ’em. 
Without a flagon of good wine and a slice of cold ham.” 

The rhyme is unique and worth any thing in itself; and there 
is an abandon about the couplet generally which is perfectly 
delicious. It illustrates, however, rather the mid-day than the 
morning meal, (we conclude that it refers to an ecclesiastical 
luncheon,) and we are now only at breakfast; among the other 
materials of which Mr. Hunt has properly set down “ something 
potted.” The something, in our estimation, should be char, of 
which every visitor to Windermere will do well to carry ofl:’ as 
much as ho can accommodate in his portmanteau. It may bo 
procured in perfection at the “ Crown,” and we doubt not at 
other hotels in Bowness. Eggs, lacking a poultry-yard im¬ 
mediately available of one’s own—Mr. Hunt ^ver writes as a 
Londoner—are always debateable materials; for although boiled 
eggs ai*e popularly held to be the only articles of diet by which 
we can not be poisoned, we are more frequently poisoned by 
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them than by anything else, and a miscarriage in this direc¬ 
tion is fatal to any meal. 

Fish is an esteemed article of breakfast diet, more common 
in the North than in the South, whOre it is a high-priced luxury 
beyond the reach, for ordinary home-consumption, of the majo¬ 
rity of house-keepers. Its lightness seems especially to adapt 
it to our use in the early part of the day, when commonly our 
dige.stive organs are not in their fullest vigour. A mixture of 
fish and rice, with a lightly broiled egg to moisten the latter, and 
green chilis as a condiment—the ordinary breakfast of English¬ 
men in India—is a highly recommendable repast. It may bo 
improved by the addition of fried prawns. At the sea-side a 
plate of fre.sh shrimps may stand in lieu of everything else: but 
it is a re]>ast of difficult attainment. The world is full of 
shrimps. A stranger visiting this country from one of the 
jdnral worlds, would incontinently believe that tlieir natural 
element is the .streets of London, and that they grow' there 
ready boiled. Of the tlioiisands in the Great Metropolis w'ho 
every day devour whole .shoals of these little shell-fish, it would 
be curious to learn how many have ever seen one alive, or have 
the least idea where they come from. Even the vendors of 
them are for the most part in a happy state of ignorance upon 
these ])oints. In Ijondon the supply of shrimps very rarely 
fails—but those w'hicli are not used for sauce, are principally 
consumed at the tea-tables of the lower orders. Many people 
think that at tlic sea-side it is their inalienable right to eat fresh 
shrimps for breakfast. If they insist on having shrimps they 
may have them—in all ))robability from London. But you 
must get up very early in the morning, literally as well as 
figuratively, if you are to ])urchase them alive.* 

There is a great deal more to be said about the materials of 
breakfast, but w'e have neither time nor space for the saying of it. 
Something, how'ever, ought to be said about tea. In England 
only the poorest of breakfast-eaters deny themselves this re¬ 
freshing beverage. Wc have often been astonislied at the con¬ 
sistency—or the obstinacy—with w'hich very poor people, in 


® Some years ago, at Brighton, wo were greatly puzzled by the circumstance, 
that although boiled shrimps were abundant everywhere, in the fishmongers’ shops 
and in the hawkers’ baskets, unboiled shrimps were seldom to be obtained. At 
lust we determined to solve the mystery by catechising an itinerant vendor of 
“ fine large shrlrups,” boiled bard, rigid, and brown. Having stated the difliculty 
that perplexed us, we ventured to suggest to the woman that the .shrimps were 
probably alive before they wore boiled. She kerned at first inclinod to combat the 
suggestion—but afterwards compromised the matter by saying, that they wex’e 
never allvo whilst she had anything to do with them, for they all came from Lon¬ 
don. IVlany cat these London-bought shrimps at the sca-sidc, who would not 
touch them, though necessarily fresher, in London, for the world. 
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spite of its high cost, cling to their tea. We have sometimes 
endeavoured to persuade them that cocoa is much cheaper and 
more nutritious; and we have practically enforced our argument 
by sending them packets of the prepared nut. But we have 
been convinced that if they ever used it at all, (of which we iiuve 
sometimes been very doubtful,) it was out of sheer complaisance. 

I misses my tea,” is generally the final declaration ; and every 
day a weak concoction of sloe-leaves, coarse brown sugar, skim- 
milk and water, washes down the morning and evening meal. 
We arc forced, therefore, to believe that there must be some 
virtue in it. At all events, it is impossible to persuade a poor 
woman that there is not, 

Wc may lament to see so large a portion of the scanty earn-, 
iiigs of the very poor habitually sjient on a high-priced, and by 
no moans nutritive drug, but we can not bring ourselves to think 
it a deleterious one. Eighty years ago, luAvever, many people 
believed tliat it was undermining the liealth of the people, and 
that in time it would break down the stamina of the nation. 
Even in the House of Commons it was denounced. Sir George 
Savilo in the course of the inquiry into Lord (Jlive’s case, de¬ 
clared that he objected to the whole Indian system, and hated 
the name of India, for that the East India Company wore 
carrying on a destructive trade—by many of their importations, 
especially that of tea, ruining the health of the country. The 
stamina of the English—or, as our French allies designate it, 
their solidity—has not, however, been destroyed. AVe can fight 
as well as when we drank beer for breakfast, and can do many 
other things much better.^*' 

Tliere may bo high authority in favour of breakfast as a social 
meal; but we cannot help thinking that, more properly, it is 
a sidky one. Mrs. Stowe relates how she hroakfiisted at Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s; and how Mr. Alacaulay amused her by 
descanting oii the specialties of breakfast-parties :— 

“ Looking around the table, and seeing how everybody scoraed to 
he enjoying themselves, I said to Macaulay, that these breakfast 
parties were a novelty to me ; tliat we never had them in America, 
but that I thought them the most delightful form of social life. 

“ He seized upon the idea, as he often does, and turned it play¬ 
fully inside out, and shook it on all sides, just as one might play 
with the lustres of a chandelier—to see them glitter. He expatiated 
on the merits of breakfast parties as compared with all other parties. 


* Dr. Duran, in hia vory pleasant chapter on Tea, quotes the two well-known 
Latin puna, “ Nec tccnin possum vivere nec sine te”—and ** To venieiite dio, te 
decedente iiotanius.” Better than ekher, however, is the inscription written on 
the lid of a tea-chest, “ T» docei*,”—.which our lady-readers may translate, “ Thou 
teachest.” 
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He said dinner parties are mere formalities. Tou invite a man to 
dinner because you nmsi invite him ; because you are acctuainted with 
his grandfather, or it is proper you should ; but you invite a man to 
breakfast because you want to see /uVa. You may be sure if you arc 
invited to breakfast, there is something agreeable about you. This 
idea struck me as very sensible; and we all, generally having the 
fact before our eyes that we were invited to breakfast, approved the 
sentiment. 

“ ‘ Yes,^ said Macaulay, ‘ depend upon it; if a man is a bore he 
never gets an invitation to breakfast.' 

“ ‘ Rather hard on the poor bores,’ said a lady. 

“ ‘ Particularly,’ said Macaulay, laughing, ‘ as bores are usually 
tlie most irreproachable of human beings. Did you over hear a bore 
coroplaiTied of when they did not say that he was tlie best fellow in 
the world? For my part, if 1 wanted to get a guardian for a family 
of defenceless orphans, I should inquire for the greatest bore in the 
vicinity. 1 should know that lie would be a man of unblemished 
honour and integrity.' " 

Now, all this may be very true as far as it goes; but there is 
something to be said on the otlicr .side. An accomplished 
broakfastei'-out is a man per se. T'here are very few who pos¬ 
sess the faculty of being brilliant at ten o^clock in the morning. 
With the majority of men it is almost as difficult to talk without 
the excitement of wine and candle-light, as to dance without 
music. But every man can enjoy his arm-chair and his news¬ 
paper. The newspaper is, indeed, the best breakfast qoinpany 
in the world.''^ Breakfast is the time for newspaper-reading. 
There are thousands, ourselves included, who, except in a rail¬ 
way carriage, iievci. read a newspaper at any other time. Wo 
contend that it is an Englishman’s privilege to be sulky and 
unsocial at breakfast. It is intended to be an easy, lounging, 
self-indulgent, deshabille meal,—all taking and iiq giving. To 
call upon a man to sit up company and make himself agreeable 
before he has well rubbed the sleep out of his eyes, is to tax his 
social powers to an unreasonable extent. If he can answ'er the 
call, he is to be envied; but it is noticeable that whilst at the 
dinner table most men have something to say—at the breakfast 
table a large majority are silent. Sometimes, perhaps, Mrs. 
Stowe’s informant does all the talking himself. And it may 
be added, as a further proof that the morning meal is not in- 

♦ Mrs. Ellis, in her “ Wives of England,” a book which contains a good deal of 
shrewd common sense,'propounds the trath tlmt there is one rival to which every 
maniodi vromsn must make up her mind to submit, and the more complacently 
she docs it the l>etter. That universai rival is the newspaper. It is generally 
triumphant at breakfast time, but not always submitted to, in spite of Mrs. tllis’s 
exhortations, with the best possible grace. 
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tended to be a social one, that the conversation whicii it elicits 
is seldom ol a generous character. We have heard more bitter 
things said,,more sarcasms uttered, more petty scandal talked 
at one breakfast pai'ty, than ^t all the dinners we have attended 
throughout a London season. 

We repeat that it is an Englishman’s piivilege to be sulky at 
breaklast—and it is better to be sulky than to bo spiteful. At 
dinner he is bound to be social. He has got over the serious 
business of the day,—he has done his work,—he may put cai’e 
behind him,—he is free fi’om impertinent intrusions,—he has a 
right to make himself comfortable and enjoy himself. ^‘Man 
gOeth forth to his work/’ it is said, “ until the evening The even¬ 
ing comes, and he may give himself to society. After society 
there is nothing but bed. The sensation of coming out into 
the common work-day world, after one of those brilliant break¬ 
fasts of which Mrs. Stowe writes, is akin tef that which we ex¬ 
perience oil coining out into the broad daylight from a morning 
])erfonnance by gas-light in a theatre or other exhibition room. 
To us it is always a melancholy and depressing one ; but after 
the excitement of evening convivialitv, there is no 
tion. Fitly, then, comes the refreshment of slcej). 

This is not one of the questions investigated by Dr. Doran ; 
nor is it rightly, perhaps, one of the “ traits” of which we have 
undertaken to discourse. It is time that we should return to 
tlie volume before us, and bethink ourselves of the “ IVlaterials 
for Dining,” which necessarily furnish one of its most important 
chapters. Luncheon is hardly a recognised meal. It is one, 
however, that ought not to be neglected. Long fasting is de¬ 
structive of the digestive powers, and therefore of tlie general 
health. Dr. Doran well observes, It is said that the idle man 
is the devil’s man; and it may also be said of tlic3 stomach, that 
if it lias nothing to do, it will be doing mischief.” Early break¬ 
fasts and late dinners are, to a vast number of people engaged 
in active business, the rule and practice of life. Many make a 
boast that they “ never take luncheon,” and forswear even that 
mild mid-day refection, a glass of wine and a biscuit. This, 
perliaps, accounts for the many had tempers that are carried 
home every evening to dinner, and whicli generally clear up into 
serenity after tlie first glass of wine, and break out into cheerful¬ 
ness with the .second. The change re.sults from the application 
of a sudden stimulus to a stomach weakened and collapsed by 
long fasting; and pleasant as the social effect may be, it is 
physically a very injurious one. We doubt whether this system 
of long fasting can be maintained for any length of time without 
permanent injury to the digestive organs. We have heard an 
adverse thooiy maintained, nut never with good success. 

VQI,. XXIT. NO. XLIV. 2 K 
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We were once ulinost staggered by the argunientum ad homi- 
nem insisted upon by a certain ex-chancellor, who endeavoured 
to confute what we said about the evils of long fasting, by de¬ 
claring tliat Jio had been condemned, duiing a life of unceasing 
activity in the law-courts, to fast, aImost„habitually, from morn¬ 
ing to night; and was he, he asked, a bad specimen of a man 
at seventy-two. But before the conversation was at an end it 
transpired that in the vigour of his years there was not an In¬ 
surance office in London that would grant him a policy on his 
life. Some men, it is true, take a deal of killing. Napoleon 
said that he had twice beaten the English at Waterloo, but that 
those betes Anglaiscs did not know when they were beaten. 
There arc some men who do not know when they ’ce killed. 

A light luncheon—it should be a very light one—is essential 
to the full and salutary enjoyment of a hearty dinner. That the 
prologue of such a dinner should be a plate of soup is an estab¬ 
lished rule in English society. Dr. Doran says, that “ a small 
portion of soup is a good preparative to excite tho digestive 
powers generally for what is to follow.” This is one of the few 
exceptional sentences in Dr. Doraifs book. All we can say is, 
that “ doctors diH'er.” The excitement, if there be any, is not 
a healthy excitement. As a general rule, it niiiy be said that 
warm fluids at the commencement of dinner only weaken the 
gastric juices and diminish “ the digestive powers generally for 
what is to follow.”* If we are not mistaken, this may be louiul 
emphatically asserted in that very book which Dr. Doran says, 
of all tlic hundreds of works on this prolilic subject, “ Paris on 
Diet'"' is the best. We (piestion wiictlier tlie author of Table 
Traits” would have penned the alxjve sentence in praise of soup, 
if he had written M.D. instead of LL.D. after his name. 

We do not mean that there is not a great deal to be written 
in favour of sou]>. Indeed, we are inclined to question whether 
the art of soup-making is sufficiently understood by tho jicople 
of England. Large quantities of materials for soup are every 
day thrown away, from absolute ignorance of their value. The 
difficulty does not lie in deciding what will make soup, but what 
will not. It would be hard to say how many gallons of excellent 
soup—both palatable ami nutritious—might bo made every week 
out of tho ingredients of ogr wash-tubs. Every householder, 
who, in his intelligent charity, has gone to the rescue, determined 
that his pigs shall not be fed before his neighbours, knows the 
value of these sweepings of his kitchen. There is an excellent 

* III illustration of this truth, we may note, that Christopher North has some¬ 
where said, that no man, knowiii;; bow to breahfast, will begin to drink his tea 
until he lias nearly finished tho solid portion of his meal. Thu fluids should lu an 
after cunsideratiuii. 
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little book called “ Cottage Cookery,” from which many valu¬ 
able hints may be gathered. Soup-making for the poor is not 
popular in J:ho kitchens of the rich. It gives trouble, and it 
dirninislies perquisites. It requires some firmness and persever¬ 
ance on the part of masters and niistres'^s to reduce it to a 
system; but once estalJiished it well repays all the trouble be¬ 
stowed upon it. It is an immense boon to the poor. We were 
lately reading of a commentary made by a })oor woman upon 
the death of the rector of an English parish, who had spent Ins 
life in doing good, and his substance in charity, and was greatly 

beloved for his kindness of heart. “ You must miss Mr.- 

very much,” said a lady to one of her )K)or neighbours. “Yes, 
ma’am,” was tlio answer, “ we miss him very much Jor his soupT 
This was cited, but wo think very unjustly, as an instance of tho 
selfishness and ingratitude of the poor. The soup was, in tlio 
})Oor woman’s mind, tho outward and visible*sign of the inward 
and spiritual grace of tho good man’s charity, lie was missed 
for bis charity, (and what is any one missed ftu* but his good 
qualities and their manifestations ?) and of this charity the soup 
\vas tho most ap])rociable token. Gratitude of this kind is ac¬ 
quired witli no great difliculty. During a “ hai’d winter,” the 
refuse matter of our kitcliens, now in too many cases utterly 
wasted, will gladden tho hearts of thousands, reproduced in tho 
shape of soup. Soup, indeed, properly manufactured, is a meal 
in itself, and an excellent one. But the rationale of this is very 
different from the dilution of our gastric juices with thin warm 
fluids at tlie commencement of a varied meal. 

Soup naturally suggests wine, by a glass of wliicli it is inva- 
I’iably followed. Itound goes tlie butler Avith the proft'oz’ed 
“Sherry or Madeira, Sir?” There are not many tables at 
winch the old practice of taking wine with one another is pre¬ 
served inviolate : but we honour the man who clings, in spite 
of modern conventionalities, to this good old custom, and asks 
his guests to take a glass of cham])agne or slierry with him, 
according to the caj^abiiities of his cellar or his purse. We do 
not mean that the present system has not some advantages of 
its own. Assuming that the wine is carried round with sufficient 
briskness, (and under no other supposition is the system to be 
tolerated,) it insures to every guest a sufficiency of the stimulat¬ 
ing fluid. It saves some trouble—occasionally, perhaps, some 
awkwardness and perplexity. It levels all invidious distinctions, 
and prevents any guest from thinking himself neglected. But 
these advantages are rather of a negative than a positive char¬ 
acter. In the old custom there were many great uses and great 
privileges. An invitation to take wine has ere now turned a 
dinner-party, that threatened to be embarrassingly dull to a 
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little known guest, into cheerfulness and delight. Nothing sets 
a guest, in a strange house, more at liis ease than siuch an invi¬ 
tation from the host, at an early neriod of dinner. It has, too, 
a further advantage;—it will so^netinics hapjien that a man 
linds himself placed, or rather misplaced at dinner, beside an 
entire stranger—perhaps between two strangers. The quick eye 
of an experienced host will soon ascertain whether his guests are 
at their ease or not—whether conver.sation is passing freely at 
all parts of the table. Knglishmen are proverbially reserved; 
and even if the majority of us were not slow to enter into con¬ 
versation with men of whose names even w'e are ignorant, there 
is an awkwardness in such ignorance whicii may sometimes lead 
to embarrassing results. There are few men who have not in 
the course of tlieir lives made some grievous mistakes in society, 
not by saying the wrong thing, but the right thing, perhaps, to 
the wrong })C'rfton. Now, if the custom of taking wine one with 
another at dinner had no other advantage, it frequently enabled 
men to ascertain wdio were their neighbours, and thus conversa¬ 
tion was promoted wdiich otherwise would have drearily flagged. 
An experienced and kindly host would often adopt tliis means 
of indicating to a guest the name, and perhaps by some hapj)y 
remark or suggestive question more tliaii the name, of liis im¬ 
mediate neighbour. Nor was the genial influence of tliis wine- 
taking confined to the relations subsisting between the host and 
his guests. It extended tlirough all the varied relations of the 
latter. A glass of wiuo often became, what Mr. Dickens said of 
something much loss palatable, a conversational aperient.” 
From great men to their inferiors the invitation was a mark of 
recognition—au act of kindly condescension, often greatly ap¬ 
preciated and sometimes requited by good service. Public men 
knew the use of this kind of tactics. It cost nothing ; and 
often made friends and adherents without the smallest sacrifice 
of dignity or honour. There are always mean miiids enough to 
be flattered and cajoled by such compliments. On such “ Table 
Traits,” however, it is not pleasant to dwell; and these last uses 
of wine-taking must be set dowm among its most doubtful 
advantages. Still, w'e can never bring ourselves to regard its 
desuetude without regret, so long as wo can remember the 
smiling faces and overflowing bon-honimie of tw'o or three hosts, 
whose names w^ould bo sufficie.it guarantee for any social obser-- 
vance, and whoso kindliness and courte.sy ever graced and 
illustrated the one of which we are now writing. 

Among the “ Matcnals for Dining,” of which Dr. Doran so 
learnedly discourses, fish occupies a distinguished place. We 
wish that it could be made more generally to occupy a distin¬ 
guished place at the tables of the people of England. The re- 
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sources of the ocean are inexhaustible, if we could only adequately 
develop thtm.* Except upon rare occasions, when the sea¬ 
board counties are deluged, with sprats, fish is an expensive 
luxury in England, obtainable only by the few. In good condi¬ 
tion, it is seldom or ngver cheaper than h'.Ttcher's-meat.t The 
profits of the retail fishmongervS are large—the extremely perish¬ 
able character of the supplies seemitig to justify, under the 
present system of distribution, die high prices which are put 
upon them. For the “dishes of fish,” especially the largo 
turbots which grace our London dinner-tables, astonishing sums 
arc given. To secure a fine fish it is necessary to make appli¬ 
cation to the fishmonger in the early part of the day. Prices 
fall towards the dinner-hour; and w'o have known men expert 
in catering of this hind, who have made surprising bargains 
both in fish and game just at the critical hour when deteriora¬ 
tion is about to commence, and the dealer rdbogniscs the wisdom 
of obtaining a small price rather than none. But it requires no 
small amount both of nerve and experience to venture on traffic, 
of this kind; and it is only within the reach of idle men, with a 
natural taste for such recreation. We knew a clergyman of the 
Church of England with a surprising genius for bargains of this 
kind, who not only supplied his own table, but often enabled 
his friends to dine sumptuously at less than the cost of a log of 
mutton. 

It is to bo regretted that so gonial a writer as Dr. Doran, 
whilst treating of the subject of fish, has not devoted a page or 
two to white-bait dinners. They are the only institutions of 
the kind of which Englislimen have any reason to be jwoud. 
Dnfortunately, however, they are of so local and accidental a 
character, that it is only under certain favouring circumstances 
that we can demonstrato to a foreigner the existence of this one 
green spot in the great desert of culinary insignificance. A 
white-bait dinner at Givonvvieh or Blackwall, is an oasis in the 
dreary life of an ill-fed Londoner; and f«)r tho credit of the 
nation, where opportunity offers, we should endeavour to make 
foreigners acquainted with that which alone, speaking gastrono- 
mically, redeems us from utter contempt. Opinions may differ 
about the white-bait itself, (which some irreverently liken to 


* Til the Channel Islnnde tlio conger-eci is a common article of diet among the 
lower orders, and is nut rejected by the higher. It is consumed in a variety of 
forms. It makes excellent and highly nutritious soup ; and is very eatable, fried 
in slices. In Great Britain the conger is not a recognised article of diet; but we 
have heard that it supplies the “ stock” of the greater portion of the turtle and 
other strong viscid soups consumed in London. 

t Perhafis an exception should be made of those times whea there is a general 
dread of cholera throughout the country. At such seasons line salmon in good 
condition has found few purchasers at scveupencc a pound. 
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])ancakcF,) but wo do not remember in the course of our exj)c- 
rience to have heard a depreciatory verdict recorded «gainst llie 
tout-ensemble of the fish-dinners produced at Lovegroves, the 
Trafalgar, or the Crown and Sceptre. Anglo-Indians speak 
with immense enthusiasm of the “ mango-fisli,” wliich, like 
white-bait, enjoys a brief summer pojnilarity, and is obtainable 
only in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. It is a small deli¬ 
cate fish, somewhat resembling the smelt, but with a large and 
delicious roe. During the season, no dinner-table in Clalcutta, 
or the neiglibourhood, is considered to be furnished witliout 
them; and they are eaten also at breakfast and luncheon. Many 
stories are told illustrative of the extreme alfcctlon with which 
they arc regarded. Among others it is related that a certain 
Calcutta gourmand having been clmllenged to fight a duel, 
peremptorily declined to accept the invitation “ till after the 
mango-season,” whe\i he would be entirely at the service of his 
opponent. lie was v.illing to incur the i’i‘sk of losing his life, 
„but he could not think of losing his mango-fish.* 

Tlicre is one general remark to be made on the subject of 
Meat,—that Englishmen consume it an natnrel to an extent 
almost incredible to the people of some jieighbouring countries. 
Whether tho “solidity” so remarkable in war, and the stoli¬ 
dity so I’cculiar in peace, bo the results of this excessive addic¬ 
tion to solid animal food, we can only conjecture. Certain, 
however, it is, that one of the most noticeable of our “ t.able 
traits,” is this excessive love for solid flesh in a state as near to 
tliat wliieh it })resents, be fore it is detached from tlie carcass, as 
is compatible with any c-ioking at all. W''c seem to rejoice in 
touglmcss for its own sake. It is not inru’cly that tho greater 
number of pco])le refuse to cook their meat into a state of ten¬ 
derness, but that they will not, on any account, allow it to be¬ 
come tender before it is cooked. The piece de resistance is a 
national institution, and the resistajice to mastication and diges¬ 
tion is generally complete. W(3 esteem it a virtue to live upon 
“ ])hiin roast and boiledand believe tliat this simple flu'c is 
conducive to good health. And it might be, under certain con¬ 
ditions; the fir.^t of which is, tliat the meat should bang a suffi¬ 
cient time before it is cooked. 'Inhere is nothing in our household 
economy so much neglected as this. W^e may venture to say, 
that in a large majority of cstablishi.-ents our meat appears at 


* The fish are called MangoB after the fruit, being in season at the same time 
of year. Tbo natives fsill them Before quitting this subject of fish alto¬ 

gether, wc would iTfor appnjvingly t<ia recently published volume, entitled “ Prose 
lialieutics, or Ancient and Modern Fish-tattle.'’ It lathe work of tho llev. C. i>. 
Badham, M.D.,—and is as full of instruction as it ia provocative of aniiiscinent. 
It contains a vev\ eiicyidoptt'dia of fishy learning. 
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talflo on tbe vorv day on wliich it loaves the butcher’s shop. 
There is, vwj believe, in the ininds of many bonsewives an ob¬ 
scure idea, J:hat this is good thrift. Tlio larder is religiously 
kept empty ; as though it vvA’e more Avasteful to cat Monday’s 
joint on Saturday, than to consume it almost quivering from the 
shambles. Samuel J^hiivsen’s famous dcscrij tion of the leg of 
mutton which lie ate somewhere on the Oxfoj'd road—that it 
was ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, ill-dressed, and ill-sorvcd—is of 
general rather than particular applic ation. A leg of mutton, not 
meriting the greater number of these epithets, is a rare excej)- 
tion to a general rule. 

If we were to say that men sometimes hang themselves, be¬ 
cause their cooks will not hang ^licir mutton, wc might be 
accused of sacrificing truth to an ej)igram. liut it is not very 
far from truth. It is hard to say how often those horrible indi¬ 
gestions, tu wliich Englishmen arc so liable, and whicli sometimes 
drive their victims to tlie commission, and frequent!}' to the con¬ 
templation c'f suicide, arc inflicted upon them by the hard sinewy 
masses of tcetli-delying meat, which they every day do not eat, 
hut swallow. {Such solid I'ood as joints of meat, roast, and boiled, 
chops, and steaks, is jirobably, under certain conditions, nourish¬ 
ing—but tile first condition is, that it should be digestible. 
Digestion is primarily necessary to nutrition, 'riierc' may be 
more nourishment in an ounce of well-digested, than in a pound 
of ill-digested food. Wo may gorge beef-steaks by the pound, 
and not derive as much nourishment from tlicm as from a smelt 
or an ortolan. 

It is hard to say whether our national addiction to animal 
flesh au tialnrely is the result of choice, or necessity. In all pro¬ 
bability there is a mixture of both. There is a sort of sturdy 
jircjudice in all this becf-catiiig, very characteristic of Jolin Bull. 
He professes an unflinching hatred of “ kickshaw'S,” and is not 
satisfied if his fork will not stand upright in his dinner, as it 
would in a deal-table. He considers the stew-pan a vile cheat, 
and protests against having all tlie substance and succulence of 
his meat simmered away upon a slow fire. He hates all dis¬ 
guises, and vows tliat he likes to see what he is eating. But in 
tlie great majority of cases he cannot help himself Amongst 
ourselves the science of Cookery is in the lowest possible state. 
Our cooks are mere scullions,—utterly without either genius or 
education. They are equal to little more than the dressing of a 
joint of meat, and that they do badly. Consider the French¬ 
man’s triumphs over tlie natural difficulties of veal. There is a 
story, illustrative of this, which we had purposed to introduce 
in another place. We had noted it down with the intention of 
capping Dr. Doran’s gastronomic anecdote, which he has en- 
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titled “A Dinner for Two.” It is, emphatically, dinner for 
onebut scarcely Jess to the point, as illustrating tba capacities 
of a Frencliraan’s stornacli, than as exhibiting the powers of the 
Frenchman’s cuisine. ^ 

It is related tliat a French officer undertook for a wager to 
produce a soldier in his company who would eat a calf of*a cer¬ 
tain age. The bet was accepted. The soldier, without any re¬ 
luctance, undertook to do his best, and the day and hour were 
fixed for the trial. The carcass of the calf was handed over to 
an artist, with instructions to do his best with it, but religiously 
to servo up the whole. At the appointed time it appeared on 
table in a variety of costumes, all more or less inviting. With 
a light heart and a lively countenance, the soldier addressed 
himself to his task. Dish after dish disappeared before him, as 
he commended their flavour and talked gaily of the affairs of the 
day. 'fho commencement was a prosperous one, and delighted 
his backer. In this easy trifling manner, more than half the 
table was cleared, when, to the dismay of his captain, the soldier 
paused and laid down his knife and fork. It was a moment of 
terrible suspense. The opposite party who had been losing 
heart during these earlier operations, now began to glow with 
new hope. But the triumph was short-lived. “ Mon Capi- 
taine,” said the soldier, with all imaginable vivacity, neither liis 
voice nor his countenance indicating anything like repletion; 
“ these entremets are really very seductive; but if I eat any more 
of them, I shall spoil my appetite for the calf.” The result need 
not be declared. In England, the unfortunate man would have 
sat down to loins and fdlets, and would either have broken down 
before these mountains of solid flesh, or died of an indigestion. 

In the present state of the culinary art in England, the con¬ 
sumption of these u/jyielding masses of solid flesh is more or 
less a necessity; but the necessity would seem to have been in¬ 
duced by the choice, or rather the habits or the pre judices of Eng¬ 
lishmen, For it Is not to be denied, that we carry these habits 
or prejudices with us even to countries in which cookery is better 
understood. Every w'riter on the manners and customs of the 
English in India, tells the same unvarying story of the gigantic 
saddles and sirloins which are served up at the dinner-tables of 
our Indian Presidencies. And that, too, it must be remembered, 
in a climate fatal to the preservati.jii of masses of meat, and in 
a country where the servants will not touch the food prepared 
for ourselves. As the Indian cooks are among the best in the 
world, this addiction to the solidities, even in the tropics, can 
only be accounted for by a reference to the constitutional pre¬ 
judices of our countrymen. Go where we will, we yearn after 
the substantial, and carry our atra cura and atra bills with ps. 
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On the subject of Game and Poultry, much might be written, 
but w'e are«necessitated to pass lightly over it. We are indebted 
to the feathered race, of all ^orts and sizes, from the Turkey to 
the Ortolan,* for many inestimable articles of diet. An eminent 
experimentalist asserte^, that he found mind and body both in 
the highest state of vigour when he had banqueted on roast 
goose. As a set-off to this it may be mentioned, that a painter 
of an enthusiastic temperament and a fervid genius informed us, 
that when employed on any great work to which he desired to 
devote all the energies of his mind, he lived, not upon roast 
goose, but on roasted apples. These may almost be regarded as 
the two extremes of diet—the one being as heating and stimulat¬ 
ing as the other is mild and inactivcs. The inference to be drawn 
from the two “ traits,” is one corroborative of the old proverb 
that, “ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” We 
should ourselves be very sorry to be condenfned to write a book, 
or even an article on roasted apples. Of game generally it may 
ho said, that it mingles largely the utile with the dulce. It is as 
wholesome as it is pleasant, as an occasional article of diet. Dr. 
Doran says truly, “ It would be well for weak stomachs to re¬ 
member that wild birds are more nutritious than their domesti¬ 
cated cousins, and more digestible. But tlie white breast or 
wing of a chicken is less lieatiiig than the flesh of winged game.” 
Whether the latter can ho eaten continually not as a relish, but 
as a meal, may perhaps be doubted. We know, at least, that a 
gentleman undertook for a w.ager to eat a woodcock and a 
sixpenny mince-j)ie for his dinner every day for a fortnight, and 
that he failed. This is one of those feats which, as Lord Lynd- 
hurst said of iiewspaper-leader-writing, appear to be so uncom¬ 
monly easy, until they are tried. 

The mention of mince-pies brings us in duo course to the sub¬ 
ject of Pastry ; but it is one into which we have no inclination 
to enter with any minuteness. AV'^e have never been able to 
sympathize with Mr. Disraeli’s celebrated hero, Mr. Vivian 
Grey, who had, or pretended to have no better notion of a din¬ 
ner than to declare, that he was well content to come in for 
“ the guava and the liqueurs.” At this stage, we hold that a 
man ought to liave completed his meal. A woman or a boy 


* Ortolans are held in esteem, and deservedly, as the highest possible luxury in 
many countries, both in the East and iu the West. Mr. Browning hardly ex¬ 
aggerates when iu his bcantiful dramatic poem of ” Pippa Passes,” he puts the 
following words into the mouth of an Italian girl ;— 

“ Do you pretend you ever tasted Lampreys 
Or Ortolans I Oiovita of the palace, 

Pi]gag(^ ^but there’s no trusting him) to slice me 
PolentJ with a knife that has cut up 
An Ortolan.” 
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may give in to the foolery of tarts. And, d propos of tliis, wo 
may cite Iicre one of Dr. Doran’s anecdotes. It is a “ table 
trait” which to us, at least, recommends itself by its novelty:— 

“ The I.'ul's answer was as much food for mirth at Sans-son'i as 
was that of (he Eton boy wlio was invited by Queen Adelaide to 
dine at Windsor Castle, and who was honoured with a seat at lier 
Majesty’s side. The boy w'as bashful—the queen encouraging; and 
when the sweets were on the table, she kindly asked him what lie 
would like to take, 'fhe Etonian’s eyes glanced hurriedly and nerv¬ 
ously from disli to dish, pointing to one of which Im, in some agita¬ 
tion exclaimed, ‘ One of these twopenny tarts.’ Ilis lynx eye had re¬ 
cognised the favourite ^ tuck' he was in the haldt of indulging in at 
the shop at Eton, and he asked for it according to the ’oeal plirase in 
fashion.” 

With all our faith in Dr, Doran, wo are sorry to say tliat wo 
do not believe this story. At all events, if true, it is marred in 
the telling. No Eton boy ever talks, or thinks about “ tuck,” 
There is no such word in the Etonian vocabulary. And there 
are so many “ soc/;” shops in Eton and Windsor, and so many 
kinds of pastiy devoured by Eton hoys, that it is questionable 
whether he was likely to have identified, under the phrase men¬ 
tioned, tlio pastry at the Castle with any particular article of 
school-boy consumption. Add to this, that there are few Eton 
boys who do not know bettor than to point at anything, or to 
commit themselves by the puerile gauclierie which Dr. Dorau 
describes. If the boy was invited to the palace on account of 
his position in the school, say as eaptain at Montem, or any other 
time, he w’ould have boon too old to make such a blunder—if, 
on account of his connexions, he would have been too well-bred. 
There arc not many Eton boys whose “ young eyes” are not so 
familiarized during the holidays to the sight of all kinds of en¬ 
trees, savoury or sweet, as to be sufficiently well able to describe 
them in other than “local phrase.” The matter is of little con¬ 
sequence, any farther than that it is a pity all the anecdotes of 
so .accurate a narrator as Dr. Doran should not bear dissection, 
and this certainly is at least apocryphal. 

Ben Jonson, upon whose “ Leges Conviviales,” by the way, 
Dr, Doran might have founded a most amusing and instructive 
chapter, speaks in one of his epigrams, inviting a friend to sup¬ 
per, of “ di^stive cheese.” And there is an old saying, to the 
effect, that it digests everything but itself! Toastetl, in that for¬ 
midable condition in which it is known by the name of a Welsh 
rabbit, or rare hit, it may defy the digestion of an ostrich, and 
is only recommendable when a man desires to dream Fuselian 
horrors. In its natural uncooked state, it is innocuous and per¬ 
haps “ digestive.” Scraped Parmesan at the end of dinner is 
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especially to bo conimencled. Dr. Doran, we are pleased to ob¬ 
serve, gives»his verdict in favour of beer, which ho declares to be 
favourable tp digestion. Th^ conjunction of cheese and malt 
liquor is one which comes naturally to Englishmen, but it was 
once anathematized by Brurainel, whose climax of vulgar horrors 
closed with the celebrated w'ords, “ he ate cheese and malted.” 
Tlie general use, however, of “ bitter ale,” within the last few 
years, and its general recommendation by the Faculty, has 
somewhat familiarized the minds even of the most fastidious 
to this excellent beverage. That it has strong tonic proper¬ 
ties is undeniable; and if in some cases chamomile or gen¬ 
tian be substituted for the hop, the fraud is a comparatively 
liarmless one.* There was once a vulgar belief that the 
use of boor made men heavy and stolid. “ Drink boor, tliink 
beer,” became a proverb ; but it is now well-nigli exploded. It 
is true that a man may inuddle Ihmsclf with beer, as he may 
with wine or spirits. Hut tak'Ui in moderation, it is cheering 
and invigorating ; and if a man lias got anything in him, it will 
not keep it from coining out. 

It need scarcely be sai»i that some considenible portion of Dr. 
Doran’s “ Table Traits” is appropriated to the sul)ject of Wine 
and its consumers. There are many strange facts and racy 
anecdotes brought togetlier in this part of the work. If there 
be one thing on whicli the present generation congratulates 
itself more than anotlier, it is that gentlemen do not get drunk 


after dinner—or before it. Drinking, gaming, sw'earing, and 
that style of conversation which the elder Waljiole declared ho 
.always talked after dinner, because everybody understood it, 
liave all gone out together. We read now, with scinicthing of 
wonder, of Clharles Fox and the Prince of Wales getting drunk 
tijte-a-tiHe in St. Jarne-s’ Street, and of Pitt and Duncias riding 
Ijome in the same happy state from Addiscombe, bilking tbc turn¬ 
pikes, and being fired at for highwaymen. Imagine the effect 
of inodornizingsiich Table Traits” as these,—Lord Palmerston 
and Prince Albert intoxicating themselves en petit emiUcj or 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert riding frantically home 
to the terror of toll-keepers, after dining with Lord John Ku.s- 
sell at Richmond. Sixty or seventy years ago, it was not sup¬ 
posed that a man made a worse Minister of State for going to 
bed night after night in a helpless state of intoxication. Whether 
he did or not, is a question which may be raised, but it is hardly 
worthy of consideration. We may have had great Statesmen in a 
profligate age, and small in a decorous one. But tlic great men 


* Consumers of bitter beor were. consideniVtlj' aUumcil a short time ago by a 
report, that strychnine was cxteiisively^uBcd ill its preparation, but it ivas shown 
to be a mere fable. 
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would have been greater, and the small smaller, if the case had 
been reversed. There is nothing sadder in the stud^ of all his¬ 
tory than the thought of what Clj^arles Fox might* have been, 
and what he might have done in a less corrupt state of society. 

Scarcely less noticeable than the “ tra.its” of inebriate States¬ 
men to which Dr. Doran alludes, arc his references to the vicious 
excesses of authors. Whether in this direction the .social im¬ 
provement is as marked as in the other, may possibly be dis¬ 
puted. One thing, however, in connexion with this matter 
may, we think, be asserted without any misgivings. Authors 
do not in these days write to one another about the quantity of 
wine which they drink. They are generally .silent on the sub¬ 
ject of their potations. Less than a century ago t! ^re was, as 
it were, a bacchanalian stamp upon the literature and conver- 
.sation of the age. Men were continually talking and writing 
in some manner or htlier about wine, and measuring each other 
according to the standard of their capacity of absorption. Now 
an evil notoriety only is to be gained by an accomplishment of 
which onr grandfathers were extravagantly proud. The ain- 
hition to he de.scribed as a “four-bottle man,’" is, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, utterly extinct. 

It lias been said that if, in these day.s, w’e drink less wine after 
dinner, we drink considerably more at it. Even admitting this, 
the gross con.suniption per head, at an ordinary dimicr-jtarty, is 
now comjiaratively small. No gentleman, on rising from his 
seat at the dinner-table, is in an unfit state to “join the ladies” 
in the drawdiig-room. Half a century ago the man who, after 
dinner, was fit to “join the ladies,” was a noticeable exception 
—a white swan among the black. The after-dinner sederunts 
of these days are growing shorter and shorter. At the present 
rate of abridgment coffee Avill soon be brought in bclore the 
cloth is removed but the encroachments of the drawing-room 
upon the dining-room may be carried a little too far. Many an 
interesting conversation which may never bo renewed, is broken 
in upon by the rising of the host. In London, and in some 
large provincial towns, it is a common thing to combine with a 
dinner enteitainment a small evening party. The advantages 
of this arrangement to the entertainers are obvious. The .saving 
of money and trouble is great,—the same lighting up of the 
house,—the same hiring of extra waiters, and to a considerable 
extent, the same viands, will serve for both occasions. The con¬ 
venience and economy of the thing are not to be doubted ; but 


. * This must bo taken rather figuratively than literally—for in these days it is 
ilie fashion not to roniove the cloth>-a loss, certainly, in those good old houses 
where the well-polished mahogany, on the removal of the damask, flashed back 
onr faces, like a mirror, to tho pride and delight of the butler and his master. 
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the advantages to the entertained are questionable. The din¬ 
ner-guest finds himself surprised into a rout, and is detained an 
hour or two longer than ha expected; and the “ few friends” 
who are invited to the evening jiarty are offended because they 
were not asked to dinner. 

To those who eschew breakfast parties, and all who cannot 
afford to be kept from their business till the afternoon must 
eschew tliem, the after-dinner sitting is tlie only opportunity 
afforded for social converse. There is less of this sort of thing 
allowed to us every year. At public entertainments, at which 
men only are the guests, the time is occupied with speech¬ 
making. Dr. Doran tells us that Lord Nelson was only afraid 
once in his life, and that w'as when he was invited to dine wdtli 
the Lord Mayor. We know more than one brave man whom 
the nece.ssity of this after-dinner speech-making keeps in a con¬ 
tinual state of disquiet througliout the wIkiIc of the preceding 
entertainment. Excojit on really great occasions, when tliere 
is something more than the formality of stock-toasts, the con¬ 
tinual cry of ‘‘ Silence, gentlemen—cliair,” is a nuisance and an 
aggravation. We soon weary of being told that the Queen is 
the best of Queens—the Prince-Consort the best of Prince- 
Consorts—the Army and Navy the bravest of Armies and 
Navies—tlie Clergy the most immaculate Clergy—the Judges 
tlie wisest and justest of Judges—and her jMajesty’s Ministers, 
whether ^^^hig or ^'ory, the best Ministers tluit ever ruled the 
State. Tills evil of much speech-making has increased and is 
increasing; and sometime.s even breaks out on occasions suffici¬ 
ently jirivate to be left to the insignificance of ordinary after- 
dinner talk. Many dinners which would other-Aise be very 
pleasant, are spoilt by this oratorical fever. Good talkers arc 
often bad speakers. The art of tliinking aloud on one’s legs 
is so rarely acquired in such a manner as to give pleasure to 
one’s hearers, that except upon really great public occasions, it 
would be well for us to keep our scats. 

It is time, tliat we should pass on to Dr. Doran's second 
volume, but before leaving altogether the “ Table Traits,” which 
have detained us so long, we must thank the author for his 
chapter on “ Strange Banquets,” wkich contains many interest¬ 
ing illustrations. Among others, is a spirited translation of 
Uhland’s poem of the Castellan cle Coucy, based upon the old 
legend of tlie jealous knight, who served up to liis unsuspicious 
wife a dish composed of her lover’s heart. As Dr. Doran says, 
tlie story is “ extant, and written in very choice Italian,” by the 
at once seductive and repulsive Boccaccio. It is,” he adds, 
“ one of the least filthy of n set of stories, told with a beauty of 
style, a choice of language, a lightness, and a grace, w'hieh make 
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you forget the matter, and risk your morals for the sake of 
improving your Italian. In Boccaccio’s narrative, the lady is 
of course very guilty, and the hui^band also of coiujse murders 
the lover in as brutal and unknightly a fashion as can well be 
imagined. Nothing else could be expected from that unequalled 
story-teller, (unequalled as much for the'charm of his manner 
as for the general uncleanncss of his details,) who but seldom 


has a good word to say for woman, or an honest testimony to 
give of man.” Unhappily this is just criticism in the main; 
but how happens it that Dr. Doran's well-stored memory here 
])lays the traitor in so signal and disappointing a manner? In 
this chapter on “ Strange Banquets,” reference, as we have seen, 
being made to the Decameron, we expected to come iqion that 
story of the knight wlio, witli beautiful chivalry and devotion, 
served up to the lady of Ids love, that which next to her he most 
cherished in the workl—the trusty falcon which had so long been 
the one coin])aidon of liis poverty. This was surely a “strange 
banquet,” and the story is one in which Boccaccio had “a good 
word to say h)r woman and an honest testimony to give of man.” 
It refutes the doctor’s assertion, that “human nature })resented 
nothing beautiful or estimable to him.” The story is a favourite 
with our Knglisli poets, who have vei'sified it again and .again— 
loving it on account of the beautiful and the estimable which 
Hush it with the mellow light of the tendorest romance, and 
almost atone for the dark shadows of tlie other stories. Barry 
Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, and, among our younger poets, Coventry 
Patmore, have found matter fur good verse in it; but in none 


of their versions is the story so elfective as in the simple narra¬ 
tive of the Italian. 


In subsequent editions of Dr. Doran’s book this “strange 
banquet” ndght be considered not unworthy of mention by tlie 
erudite author. It might further be remarked of this story, as 
of the less-pleasing “ table trait” of the lady who ate her lover's 
heart, that “ there are few nations whose story-tellers do not 
celebrate it” in some shape or other—the same, perhaps, “ with 
a diltcronce.” Like the majority of good stories which liave 
furnished themes to the poets and dramatists of the West, it 
seems originally to have corfle out of the legendary East. It is 
probably of Arabian origin. At all events, it was related to 
Captain Abbott, when on his fame us journey to Kliiva, in this 
wise : Dr. Doran may thank us for the reference:— 


“ TIautim was an Arab chief, in the days of Nowshirwaun. He 
possessed a horse, marvellous for its beauty and speed, the wonder 
and pride of Arabia. The king, who had heai*d of this horse, sent a 
nobleman of his court to purchase it. The emissary arrived at Hau- 
tim's tent, when every item of household stores, his camels, sheep, 
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guatd, and even horses, had been consumed in hospitality. Tiie 
beiuitiful Argb horse alone remained, llautim’s heart bled for his 
steed, aSj without hesitation, he slew him to feed his guest. The next 
day the emislary opened his mitlion, by stating that he was sent by 
the king to purchase, at any price, Ilautim’s steed, ‘ I deeply regret,’ 
answered riautim, ‘ that you did not at once intimate your purpose ; 
you ate the flesh of rny horse last night. It was the last animal loft 
me, and my guest had a right to it.’ ” 

The rest of the story is worth telling;—but this is sufficient 
for our purpose. It is a “ table trait” worth noticing under the 
head of Strange Banquets.” 


^^''e should lay aside Dr. Doran’s first work with regret, if its 
suc(;ossor were not on the table before us. The volume deiio- 
niiiiated Habits and Men” C(»ntains as mucli pleasant gossip 
on the subject of Clothing, as “ Table 'Praits” on the subject of 
l^ood. It is written in the same genial strain, and indicates an 
equal measure of varied erudition ; but it may perhaps be ques¬ 
tioned wlictlior the theme is so generally popular. I’ho doubt, 
howevxT, requires some qualification. It is certain that men 
tliiiik more about their diet than tlioir dress. But the latter 
subject is more attractive to that sex which, if it does not care 
more about dress, may be fairlv assumed to care less about 
diet. 

To the present generation, indeed, of Englishmen, dress is a 
mere matter of course. It is a necessity to be clothed; but to 
a large number of ‘^me 
“ habits" is a matter of 
sable condition of not beii 
may be left to chance or one’s tailor. Few men, in tlicso days, 
are known or are describablo by tlieir costume. Dress is the 
greatest leveller of tlie age. Botv;een my Lord and his Butler 
—between the Cabinet Minister and one of the junior clerks in his 
office, there is no other difierence, than that the latter are, in all 
probability, spnicer and better brushed tlian their masters. In 
the morning we bundle ourselves into our clothes in a sleepy 
mechanical manner; and in the evening wo change them with 
no greater bestowal of serious thought upon the occupation, 
'i'hey who “ give their mimls” to a waistcoat or a neck-tie are 
detmied fit subjects for the satirical pencil of Mr. Leech or Mr. 
Doyle. It is now, indeed, considered almost a disgrace to a man 
to spend much time or much thought upon the adornment of his 
person. What it has now become the fashion to call “ a swell” 
Is sneered at by men, and held in no great estimation by women. 


1 ), the nature and description of their 
sovereign indifiereiico. The indispen- 
iig conspicuous once fulfilled, all the rest 
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As long as a man is externally distinguished by anything like 
a made-up appearance—as long as there is any trace of art or 
study, any symjjtom of consciousn^^ss about him—he^is altogether 
In the wrong. Tlic cliaracterislic of modern refinement is ease. 
Tn this resj)eft we have gained in one direction if we have lost 
in another. Our grandfutliers and ^reat-grandfathers made 


tliemselves up to attract and to fascinate, spent hours at their 
toilets, and were turned out at last elaborate fine gentlemen, 


stately and starched. Now-a-days, the wherewithal we shall be 
clothed enters little into our calculations. No man of sense 


now ever thinks of dressing at a w'oman. Let him do what he 
may, he can not beat in mere costume tlio nidiveried waiters 

V ' 

who stand behind his chair at dinner. Mr. Dickens shows a 


keen appreciation of the distinctive characteristics of the fine 
gentleman of the present as contrasted with him of the last 
centurv, when he Sf*ietches in his recent story of‘Olard Times," 
the ‘‘Easy Swell," Mr. .James llarthouse, “He don’t," says 
young Gradgrind, “ seem to care about his dress, and yet how 
capitally he does it. M’hat an easy swell he is !’’ Hang up be¬ 
side this the portrait of Mr. Chester in “ Barnaby lludge," and 
the contrast is comjilete. 

'J'liat in one respect at least the gain to the present generation 
is considerable W'e have incidentally admitted. But tliepicturesque- 
jiess of our manly costume is gone, and seemingly for ever. 
Jn these days a coat is a coat, and a prince of the blood cannot 
get a better one than his valet. There are no longer any social 
gradations in.this matter of costume—no longer any room either 
for display of taste or prodigality of exj}enditurc. We have by 
degrees fallen into a .^tyle of dress so inornate and so uncostly, 
that it is attainable by men of all classes above the very poor. 


The distinction between gentle and simple is to be looked for in 
carriage, in mien, in gesture—in a word, what Mr. Turveydrop, 
senior, called generally “ deportment," and which is as distinctive 
and unmistakable as is tlio difference betw'een velvet and sack¬ 


cloth. There may, W’e repeat, be advantages in all this. The 
costume of the present day is not provocative of foj)pery or ex¬ 
travagance -it encourages neither a waste of time nor a waste 
of money; and so far it fulfils two important conditions. But 
a question will suggest itself as to w hether it might not fulfil 
these and other important cond’tions, and yet bo less unpictu- 
resque and unbecoming than it is. 

“ Since the. beginning of the present century," says Dr. Doran, 
“ the laws of fashion have been stringent; those of taste ever 
execrable. Taste, in its true sense, and as applied to costume, 
has never of late been— 
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‘ Thd admiraiion 

•Of this short'Coated pdpitiation—‘ 
yiiis scwerl up race^this buttoned nation— 

WJjo, while they bo«st their laws so free, 

Leave not one limb at libwty; 

Hut live, wifli all their lordly speeches, 

The slaves of buttons and tight bi*eeches.’ 

Even George the Fourth, and his favourites, could not bless or 
curse the nation with a taste for dress." George the Fourth, the 
“ first gentleman in Europe,” who is said to have caused the 
wrinkles to be snipped out of his royal ine.Kpressible and fine- 
drasvn, whilst on his august person—a process which, but for 
certain painful considerations, he would gladly have had per¬ 
formed on his face—encouraged that tightness of apparel from 
which we are now gradually emancipating ouasolves. liord Petcr- 
.sham, whose pantaloons the wits of the day compared to the tvvo 
French towns Toulon and Toulouse, ciideax'^ourcd to set a fashion 
of a different kind ; but looseness of apparel was then considered 
extravagant and ridiculous, and his commodious garments only 
raised a laugh at his expense. In tin's respect, however, we have 
greatly advanced. A gentleman is not now-a-days compelled to 
ring for a servant to pick up his ])ocket handkerchief. The 
curse of buttons, however, still sits heavily upon us. Within 
tlie last few years we have Ito a great extent rid ourselves of 
straps at one end of our trovvsers, but w-e arc still strapped at 
the other; and we are buttoned in all directions from our heads 
to our heels—from our shirt-collars down to our shoos, are 
einj)liat.ically, indeed, “a buttoned nation.” If to bo “close- 
buttoned to the chin” be a characteristic of an “ honest man,” 
we are certainly the honestest people in tlie world. 

The connexion of Buttons and Ilonesty is not very apparent; 
but they are brought into curious antagonism in the following 
passage, which we cite from Dr. Doran's hook. We suspect 
that the information which it contains, will be new to a great 
number of our readers. 

“ Touching buttons, I may observe that there is^ curious law ex¬ 
tant with regard to them. It is by Acts of Parliament passed in three 
reigns—William IIL, Anne, and Ge<»*ge I.—perfectly illegal for 
tailors to make, or mortal man to wear, clothes with any other buttons 
appended tliereto, but buttons of brass. This law is in force for the 
beneht of the Birmingham makers j and it further enacts not only 
that he who makes or sells garments with any other than brass buttmie 
thereto affixed, shall pay a penalty of forty shillings for every dpzenj 
but that he shall not be able to recover the price he claims, if fod. 
wearer thinks proper to resist payment. Nor is the act a dead letter. 

VOL. XXir. NO. XLIV. 2 L 
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It is not many weeks since that honest Mr. Shirley ened plain Mi*. 
King for nine pounds sterling, due for a suit of clothes. King pleaded 
non-4iability on the ground of an illegal transaction, the buttons on 
the garment supplied being made of Cloth, or bone covered widi cloth, 
instead of gay and glittering brass, as the law directs. The judge 
allowed the plea; and the defendant having thus gained a double 
suit without cost, immediately proceeded against the defendant to re¬ 
cover his share of the forty shillings for every do^en buttons‘which 
the poor tailor had unwittingly supplied. A remarkable feature in 
this case was, that the judge who admitted the plea, the barrister who 
set it up, and the client who profited by it, were themselves all but¬ 
toned contrary to law.” 

We wish that Dr. Doran had mentioned the Court in which, 
and the judge before whom, this curious case wras tried—a case 
in which, as our author insinuates, the plaintiff gained his suit 
in more senses than one, and of which it might be further ob¬ 
served, that he had so much natural brass about him, that he. 
did not need any on his coat. 

We do not know whether it was, in any wise, in connexion 
with this subject of buttons, that Sir Harry Smith, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, conceived the idea of weaning the Kaffir chiefs 
from the predatory habits, which bad occasioned and were occa¬ 
sioning so much border-warfare, by encouraging them to indue 
tail-coats. But he unquestionably regarded broad cloth as a 
powerful agent of civilisation, and, in order to give it full effect, 

E reclaimed that he would receive at the durbars, or levees, which 
e held on the frontier, only those savages who appeared de¬ 
cently attired in tail-coats. The result we are assured was 
curious. Cape Town and Graham’s Town were largely in¬ 
dented upon for tliese symbols of civilized life; and the w'ar- 
riors of South Africa might have been seen scrambling to and 
from the camp of the English chief with their naked bodies 
thrust into swallow-tailed coats, and their naked limbs dangling 
down beneath the produce of the European slop-shop. 

In the East, however, it is not the tail-coat, but the round 
hat that is regarded as the emblem of Christian civilisation. A 
topi-wallah or hat-wearer is only another name for a Christian. 
Dr. Doran asks bis readers if they know why beaver was origin¬ 
ally the favourite material for a hat. And, anticioating their 
ignorance he answers that Marche was tojo by a Jew 
physician of Ulm, that by wearing, a cap of .beaver’s fur, * 
anoihtiQjg'^e bead once a month with oilof castor, .and taking 
two ounces of it in a year, a man’s toemory may be so 

strengthened that he will remember ev^tbing that be reads.” 
f'T would eschew,”, adds the Doctor, ” i^nch velvet, and. stick 
-to beaver, if I thought that.” Whether he would be equally 
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wilUiijir to take the required quautity of castor oil internallj, he 
does not think it necessary to indicate. 

The sulnect of HaU is a |iiielaucholy one. Dr. Doran says, 
with exceeding truth, that “ ,tho u^iest article that ever could 
be devised for the purpose, seems to be planted upon our un¬ 
willing brows for ever,—The ugliest—Uie most inconvenient— 
and the most uncomfortable. We do not know one single ap¬ 
preciable condition which the Englishman's round hat fulfils. 
And yet from the constancy with which it is maintained from 
year’s end to year’s end, it might be presumed that we had dis¬ 
covered the great ro AraXoi' in this class of apparel, and that 
the art of man could not possibly improve it. Everybody com¬ 
plains of it—but everybody wears it. In spite of the universal 
acknoadedgment that the hard ungainly cylinder, with which 
we afflict ourselves, is, in every sense, an abomination, we have 
not the courage to adopt anything more ])lfeasant to wear, and 
more comely to look imon. At the time of tho Great Exhibition 
of 1851, one or two London hatters, encouraged by the notion 
that the congeries of all nations, which it was believed would be 
huddled together in the metropolis during that remarkable sum¬ 
mer, would present a motley variety of costumes; and that, there¬ 
fore, any departure from the conventional style of dress would be 
less noticeable than at other times, took advantage of the occa¬ 
sion, and endeavoured to introduce a new and improved form of 
manly head-gear. Many varieties of hats figured in the shop- 
windows. Tliere were lowerings of tho crown, and widenings 
of the brim; and, here and there, a suggestion of feathers. The 
idea of feathers was of course preposterous, being utterly out of 
keeping with stand-up collars, stiff neckcloths, tail-coats, and 
long trowsers; but tliere were other more moderate innovations 
not unworthy of general recognition. The attempted reform 
was a laudable one; but it failed. Whilst tho metropolis was 
full of strangers, a small.number of these improved beavers w'ere 
sold, and one or two sanguine tradesmen began to think that an 
improvol hat, presenting fewer of the features of the old chim¬ 
ney-pot, would really come to be adopted. But the Exhibition 
was closed; the men of “All Nations” dispersed; and the ad¬ 
venturous gentlemen, who had donned the new-style hats, lost 
heart, and mil back upon the old couventionalitjr. 

It would be wrong, however, to say that of late years the hat- 
movement has been entirely resultless. The extensive use of 
those light, lim^, low-crowned, broad-brimmed head-pieces, 
known ^ “ wide-awakes,” is an indication of the good sense of 
the people. They are very comfortable, very chcan, and very 
becoming. At the 8ea-.side, in rural districts^ in the raibirjiQ?'- 
carriage, on the steamboat, they are worn without reserve or 
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compunction. There are few men, be their status or thoir dig¬ 
nity what it may, who have not invested half-a^irownin a wide¬ 
awake. But tlic good sense of thetpeoplc seems to stop short of 
the towns. The wide awake is as yet only regarded as a type 
of semi-civilisation. It is still an ecce^Uricity—an excess ; a 
thing rather tolerated than accepted, and therefore of limited 
social application. We shall rejoice when it surmounts all pre¬ 
judice, and silences all misgivings. Perhaps that good time 
coming is not very remote. 

From hats, by a natural and easy transition, we pass on to 
the consideration of wigs; and thence to beards, and their 
wearers. In illustration of this last subject, he tolls ns that the 
Dutch philosophers confidently assert that Adam created 
without a beard, but that this mark of the beast was inflicted on 
him when he fell from his high estate. “Van Ilelmout,” he 
adds, “ in support of this theory, asks us if we ever saw a good 
angel with a beard.” This we might readily answer hy asking 
him, if lie ever saw a good angel without one. Southey, how¬ 
ever, as quoted by Dr. Doran, refers, in like spirit, to painted 
angels, saying, “ Take the most beautiful angel that ever painter 
designed or engraver copied, put on him a beard, and the celes¬ 
tial character w'ill be so entirely destroyed, that the simple ap¬ 
pendage of a tail will cacademonize the Eudmmon.” That angels 
are painted without beards is true. Otway explains this ])lea- 
santly enough, when he says, apostrophizing woman,— 

“ Angels are painted fair to look like yon.” 

That they were painted beardless is a necessary corollary. 
It is not quite so obvious that the beard is incompatible with the 
maintenance of the celestial character. The Saviour is com¬ 
monly painted witli a beard. That which purports to be an 
authentic portrait of the Incarnate Godhead is rendered with a 
long flowing beard. We know, indeed, on the best authority, 
that he wore one- What then becomes of Van llelmonths asser¬ 
tion, that men who wear boards are guilty of profanity? His 
conclusions, indeed, are directly at variance with his premises; 
for if the beard was inflicted on Adam as a punishment, it is 
surely the duty of his sons to bear it. ,i If there be any profanity 
it is in shaving, which, in ibis view of the case, must be ‘‘flying 
in the face of providence.” Dr. Doran, however, questions the 
premises, saying, “ If this be fact, one may wonder why Eve and 
her daughters generally escaped this badge of opprobrium/' 
Why ? because they have a badge of their own, of which badge 
the daily misery of the razor has been declared to be the proper 
masculine equivalent 
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“ Condemned to cliild-birth, as men for their sins 

• Have shaving, too, entailed upon their chins.” 

The extent to which liaitv may bo decorously worn upon the 
face has recently furnished much food for exciting discussion; 
and the argument has taken a decidedly i>ractical turn. In 
other words, there has l)oen what is calle4 a “movement,” 
and beards and moustaclies have appeared largely where they 
ha<I never appeared before. Wo cannot help thinking, on a 
review of all that is commonly ‘said on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion, that the advocates of the ra<?or have the wor^t c'f the argu¬ 
ment. lA)ng beards are, we admit, (‘iitirely out of harmony 
with our present style of dress. Tlie> cannot co exist with 
stiff neckcloths. But the unsparing use of the razor is unne¬ 
cessary, inconvenient, o'^ten painful. It causes a large expendi¬ 
ture of time and of patience. It is distressing to see the gashes 
which appear on the faces of elderly gentlemen who are their 
ow’n barbers. Tlie modern .‘^tvle of clc.in-shaving cannot bo 
conducive to health. On the other hand, theie are many con¬ 
ditions in w liich the retention of the moustache and beard would 
(demonstiably) promote health and prolong life. Both have, 
and doubtless were intenderl to have, a j)r(»tective pt)wer, and 
were given to us ,(for wise uses) to be worn. Indeed, it is 
above ail things difficult to believe that all tins hair, which, at a 
certain period of life, grows about our f.iccs, w’as designed by 
the Almighty only to be cut off, b\ a pro'*ess ol an afflictive kind. 
Orferis panhusj the loss of time would decide the ijuestion 
against the razor;—but it is sea'^onablc that we blioidd now quit 
the theme of masculine adornment, and turn to the more im¬ 
portant ilivision ot this brancdi of our subject. 

A French author has recently written a book on “ 'fbe Duty 
of a Pretty Woman to look pretty.” Such a work, doubtless, 
lias its uses ; but it is of liniitji^ application. We should have 
reJoicc*d in a title of more extended signilicance, w'itli contents 
corre.sponding to the title. The subject .should liave been, in 
effect—word it as you may—The Duty of every Woman to look 
as pretty a.s she can. Some w'oinen arc unfortunately not pretty; 
but there arc few women who cannot im})art something of come¬ 
liness even to an ill-favoured face and a misshapen figure, if they 
will only take the ti ouble. 

We speak very gravely W’hen w'c say that there are few 
relations in life, or rather that there are few relatiouless condi¬ 
tions, in whicli this is not a duty.. That cleanliness is a virtue 
is seldom denied. Dr. Doran tells us of a saintess who lustrated 
her internal self so effectually that she bad no need to report to 
any external ablutions. But although cleanliness be not before 
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godliness, we have good authority for believing that it is next to 
it. It is not, however, to mere personal cleanliness tlftt wo now 
allude. A pretty woman, doubtlea^s, looks prettier when clean, 
and an ugly one uglier when dirty. And tnere are duties be- 

rt orsonal cleanliness. Neatness, tidipess, follows close upon 
it something more may still be needed; and this some¬ 
thing more, clearly seen and properly described—cut down tlie 
middle, as it were, like a pomegranate—is the least possible spice 
of cocjuetry. 

Wc have all heard that ** Beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most but like many popular sayings, in prose and verse, 
which have attained proverbial currency, it is only partially 
true. A yew-tree is, doubtless, a more beautiful ohiect, left to 
its natural exuberance, than when cut into the shape of a pea¬ 
cock ; and a box-hedge gains no real im]>rovement from the 
shears. A forest is more beautiful than a gentleman’s park; 
and there is nothing even at Chatsworth to compare with a 
country-lane, moss-banked and studded with wild-flowers. But 
the rule seldom holds good in its application to human beauty. 
\A'e do not write theoretically, but experimentally—or, it may 
be, conventionally on the subject—as civilized Englishmen, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It is not our province to 
analyze the sources of the beautiful. We are not pleased or 
disturbed by things themselves, but by the ideas we entertain of 
those things —ov ra irpayfiara, dWa to, irept twv irpa^pdroav 
Bdypura —and we have come to entertain an idea that, iii 
civilized Europe, women should be well-dressed. We are all, 
indeed, converts to Mr. Philosopher Square’s celebrated doctrine 
of ‘‘ the fitness of things.” It seems fitting to us that a statue 
should be little draped or-not at all.* We are contented that a 
Hindoo woman should wrap a sheet about her body, and throw 
the ends of it over her head. We think that she would be spoilt 
by stays and a bonnet. But stfys and bonnets become white 
women; and the most beautiful woman almost ceases to bo 
beautiful, if she bo badly dressed. 

And the converse of this is generally true. A well-dressefl 
woman, h«)wcver little she may be favoured by uatui'e, ceases to 
be plain. It is difficult, indeed, to limit the extent to which a 
woman, by due attention to dress, may improve her natural 
attra(^^^, or obviate the disadvantages with which she was 


* is not fitting tbnt a statue should look Uko life. A figure carved in 

nrbfl^ marble is iiti re beaqilfdl, according to our fiodons, than one of equal sytn* 
nielry, moulded hi wax. Tinted marble, in which we read that an experiment has 
recently been made, under very respectable auepioes, is not likely te onchant Uio 
world. There are things, or ideas of tluiigs, proper to statuary $ and others pro¬ 
per to reid life, 
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born. And that it is her duty to do this, whether she be well 
or illofavQiired, is something more than a maxim of mere worldlU 
ness. Tojendeavour to the^ utmost to please those with whom 
we live is unquestionably a duty. Such nabitual efforts to please 
constitute benevolence, and not of the lowest order. If wo do 
not love—and that of ^hich wo aro now speaking is the practical 
expression of love—those who aro nearest to us, those whom wo 
see every day, how shall we love, how shall we seek to please 
Him whom we have never seen i 

Benevolence of this, as of every other kind, may run into ex¬ 
cess. Our vices tread closely on the heels of our virtues. Indeed 
there are few vices which are not virtues in excess. It is r.o argu¬ 
ment against the practice of any domestic or social amenity that 
it is liable to abuse. We admit at once, in the present instance, 
tliat it is only good in moderation. Over-drc&sing in any sense 
—whether with reference to an undue amount of time or of 
money expended upon it—is so obviously w'rong, that it is mere 
waste of time to enunciate the commonplace. We need not to 
be told that dress is a snare. It has lured women ere now to 
destruction. But many a household wreck has been occasioned 
by the rocks which Hu out in the o])pu$ite direction. Many a 
]i(}me has been made miserable—many a domestic tie has been 
broken by an habitual disregard of “trifles.”. We use'the word 
of common acceptance with ]>cople who are pleased to take what 
they call high ground, and to walk with their heads in nvhihvsj 
flushing earth’s fairest flowers under foot. But it is hard to 
say what, in the daily and hourly intercourse of domestic lift^ is 
a tiiflc. The proverb—one of the best and truest ever coined— 
which sayeth, “Take care of your ponce and your pounds will 
take care of themselves,” has an application beyond the regions 
of flnance. Take care of these “ ttifles,” these pence, tnese 
minute fragments of domestic charity, and the great sum-total 
of love and happiness will takq, care of itself. 

There aro women, severely virtuous, who argue that the love, 
which is in any way dependent upon such accidents as the 
handiwork of the dressmaker, the milliner, and the shoemaker, 
is of very little worth. They know that there are better things 
than dress, and qualities more estimable than skill in attiring 
and adorning one*s self. They aro conscious of being virtuous 
wives, excellent mothers, good economists—perhaps, pious sisters 
and charitable neighbours. And they argue, that these are the 
essentials for which they ought to be appreciated by their hus¬ 
bands. It may appear very shocking to say so, but we do say, 
that the woman who takes this high ground” is_ lost. Her 
domestic happiness is sure to be wrecked. A man is not neces¬ 
sarily a trifler who thinks that his wife’s virtues are none the 
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y,’ors& for a setting of comely npparel. The greatest of our phi* 
losopliic poets speaks of “ delight in little things” wjjjji, feelings 
the very reverse of eon tempt, cannot be always on the 

stilts. Men arc of a mixed nature. They are not all good or 
all bad, all great or all little. It does not follow that they are 
inea|>ahle of lofty aspirations, because tlic^ have appetences and 
inclinations to which aiistei’e virtue may apply another epithet. 

M'e may, perhaps, he accused of taking a very low view of 
domestic obligations and matrimonial duties, wdien we say that 
it is one of a wife’s first duties to appear attracti%e in tlie eyes of 
lier husband. But rigljtly considered, this obligation lies at the 
very root of the connubial contract. We believe that wo un¬ 
derrate the case when we say that—setting apart thosennhappy 
connexions which are formed from mere mercenary i.'otives— 
in nine instances out of ten a man chooses a wife on account of 
something that is, in Jiis estimation, or that at the time of choosing 
he lancies to ho, ]>ersonally attractive in the object of liis choice. 
It may not be ap))aivnt to others, but it jdeasea him. IJe mar¬ 
ries, indeed, for the sake of the doinns et placets uxor.” He 
does not take a woman to iiis hearth beeaiuse she is a j)hiloso- 
pher, or an arithmetician, but because, in homely language, 
there is “ .something nice about her.” It was, doubtless, the 
design of the Almighty in giving man a helpmate, that she 
should satisfy his natural craving after the beautiful, the grace¬ 
ful, and the gentle. For this was woman formed— 

“ For softness she ami sweet attractive grace." 

The woman who forgets this ignores one of the great objects of 
her creation. The wife who forgets this violates one of the 
primal conditions of the connubial contract. 

That some wmmen are naturally more beautiful and graceful 
than others, is a fact which iimkes not against, but for our argu¬ 
ment. Diess is common to all. It is a consolation to those 
not naturally gifted, that tIuM'e is a point at which nature yields to 
art, and the work of men’s hands is potent to supply the adorn¬ 
ment not vouchsafed by Providence. It is surprising what a 
very little way mere personal beauty goes. Without precisely 
adopting the views of tho Sybarite Italian in Dean Milman's 
tragedy, who thus enunciated his allegiance to the divinity of 
dress,— ' 

* .. ** Tm not one of the gallants 

That pine for a fair lip, or eye, or Obeek, 

Or that poetical ti'eastire, a true heart. 

But, iny lord, a fair-ordered head-dress makes me 
As love-siok as a dove at mating-time: 

A tasteful slipper is my soul’s delight: 
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Oh! 1 ufloro a robe that drops and floats 
As it were lighter than the air around it; 

1 doat upon a stomacher to dintriuMion, 

When the gay jewell, tastefully disposed, 

Make it a zone of stais; and then a fan, 

The elegant Q[)Otion of a fan is miiwur, 

Positive murder, to my poor weak senses:*'* 

—without, we say, precisely going to such a length as this, we 
may confidently appeal to the c.\perionce of men of the world in 
support of .tlie assertion, that the efforts of art are often more 
pleasing and attractive than the gifts of nature—in other words, 
that well dressed women are more admired than merely beau¬ 
tiful one*.. Accident is beaten by effort in the great Olyinjjics 
of Society'. 

It may bo argued that taste in dress is scarcely less a natural 
gift than personal beauty. And to some pxtent, at least, the 
fact innst bo admitted. One woman lias naturally an eye for 
colour and form, whilst another has neither the one nor the 
other. ]?ut there are few women who have not, or can not ac- 

3 uii*e, a sufficient knowledge of the becoming in costume for all 
oinestic purposes. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the plea 
of incompeteiiey is ever set up. The real secret of inattention 
to dress is carelessness—indifference—idleneSvS. “ It is not worth 
the trouble.” Women do not always consider that what it is 
worth their wdiile to gam, it is worth their wdiile to keep. It is 
no uncommon thing for women to become slatternly a}fer mar¬ 
riage. They .say that they have other things to attend to, and 
dress is habitually neglected—e,\cept perhaps, on great occa¬ 
sions, when there is a display of finery and bad ta^tc abroad, to 
bo followed by greater negligence at home. Great respect is 
shown to W’hat is callerl “ company but apart from this there 
is a sort of cui bono abandonment, and the compliment which is 
paid to strangers is withheld from those who have best right to 
claim, and are most likely to appreciate it. This is a fatal, but 
too common error. When a woman, with reference to the 
question of personal adornment, begins to say to herself, “ It is. 
only" my husband,” she must prepare herself for consequences 
which, perhaps, she may rue to the latest day of her life. 

The effect, indeed, of attention or inattention to Dress—and 
we include in the one little word whatever contributes to per* 
sonal comeliness and attractiveness—upon the domestic happi¬ 
ness, especially of the lower and mi{jld]e classes, cannot easily oe 
bverstated. The placens uxor, as we have said, is no Small 
part of the totality of home. If a man finds that be has not 

* Fazio, Act II. Scene 1, 
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secured what be believed he had married, he has a right to feel 
disappointed. We do not say tlmt he has a right to, retaliate. 
The obligations of the connubial ^mitract are not conditional 
but absolute. Negligence on the one side does liot excuse 
negligence on the other; but it will very surely induce it. 
When there is nothing attractive at hom^, a man, however in¬ 
excusable such conduct may be, will seek it abroad, whether at 
the ale-house, the club, the theatre, the gaming-table, or only 
in what is commonly called society.” We do not mean to say 
that dress alone is the agency by which the erratic propensities 
of husbands are to be restrained, but that it is a highly impor¬ 
tant part of it. Indeed, it may be asserted that the absence of 
attention to this matter pre-supposes the absence of almost all 
other gentle, kindly, and attractive qualities. The woman who 
will not take the trouble to render herself personally attractive 
in her husband's eyea, has in all probability little or no desire to 
})lea.se him by any means. It may be said that there are some 
men who do not care for these things. There may be some, 
but there are very few so indiflferent; and of these few it may be 
said, that they are not fit to have wives at all. 

We are not unconscious that the didactic sobriety of these 
remarks is somewhat foreign to the lively, anecdotical charac¬ 
ter of Dr. Doran’s book. ' And, indeed, we had intended to 
speak, only in an incidental sentence, of the moral importance 
of the subject. We must return now to the light details of 
which these amusing vohiincs are composed. 

In the first page of “ Habits and Men,” the author puts forth 
a cautionary sentence, informing the reader, that “ when he 
says * Men,’ he would imply Man in its general sense—a seinse in 
which ‘ Woman’ has the better and more perfect haU‘.”—But al¬ 
though she may have the better and more perfect half of the ge¬ 
nerality Man^ she has not the better and more perfect half of 
Dr.- Doran’s book. Iiideed, what appears to us somewhat more 
than a duo share of the volume is devoted to the habiliments of 
man in the especial masculine sense of the word; to such manly 
appendages as swords and beards; and to sketches of noted 
beaux and illustrious tailors. We should have liked a little 
more of the feminine stamp upon these pleasant pages. We 
Jiave, for example, a capital chapter on Hats, we should have 
welcomed one also on Bonnets, especially if the doctor had availed 
hintse|f of the opportunity to censure the recent preposterous 
of wearing these head-coverings at the hack of the neck. 
What if men were to pin the|r hats on 0 the collars of their 
coats ? That excellent humorist Mr. Leech, who catches folly as 
it files with uoemng aim, does not exaj^rate greatly, when he 
sketches a tall footman holding a lady*s mnnet pompously in ins 
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handS) vvliilst she carries her head a little way before it The pro¬ 
tective usfes of the bonnet are thus almost disregarded. Althouf>h 
the present style in wdiich«tho hair is worn is auxiliary to this 
fashion, we do not apprehend that it will be of very long con¬ 
tinuance. If we did^^we should tremble for the coinploxions of 
our women. The parasol is an insufficient substitute in any 
weather; in some weathers it is nO substitute at all. In con¬ 
nexion with this, it may be observed that the complexions of 
Enf^lish women of the humbler classes arc superior to those of 
women of the same station in Franco, owing to the simple fact 
of the latter going so much into tiiu open air with no other 
head-covering than a cap. Very pretty and piqnant these 
light head-gears are; ana their wearers look marvollonsly well 
at a little distance. But great often is the disappointment on a 
nearer approach, when it is seen how sun and wind have done 
their unerring work—the best complexions* being unfortunately 
those which are most readil}’ destroyed by such exposure. 

It is the tendency of all fashion to run into extremes. It is 
not strange, therefore, that coincidental with this practice of 
wearing the bonnet at the back of the neck, broad-brimmed hats 
have come into vogue for snmuior and autumn wearing in the 
country and at the sea-)ide. There is nothing more rational 
than this. These broad-brimmed hats are pleasant to wear and 
pleasant to look upon ; and if they are sometimes worn by those 
who can lay no claim to juvenility, wo may readily pardon the 
ofTeiice for the sake of the many pretty young faces, wliich look still 
prettier under them—or hand over (he delinquents to no sterner 
executiouer than our genial friend John Leech. 

Among the subjects prominently treateil in that excellent 
humorist's collection of “ Sketches of English Character”—the 
choicest cream of Bunch —lately publi-shed as a Christmas book, 
(and what could bo more welcome?) is the now traditionary freak 
of Bloomerism. Dr. Doran incidentally, with reference to other 
matters, shows tlmt something akin to this fancy flourished 
nearly two liundrod years ago. In the chapter on Wigs and 
thoic. Wearers, Mr. Pepys is quoted, to shew that women in liis 
time aped the costume of men. Writing in Juno 1666, tho 
journalist says, “ walking in the galleries of Whitehall, I find 
the ladies of honour dressed in their riding-habits, with coats and 
doublets, with deep shirts, just for all the world like mine; and 
buttoned their doublets up their breasts, with periwigs and hate. 
Sb that only for a long petticoat dragging under their men's 
coats, no one could take them for women in any point what¬ 
ever; which was an odd sight, and one that aid not please 
me.” Bloomerism, however, repudiates the “long petticoats, 
dragging,'* doubtless, hi tlm mud. This, indeed, is the strong point 
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of the system; and goes far to redeem it from contempt. There 
may be worse tilings even than Bloomerism. There was, to our 
thinking, a substratum of good s^mso at tho bottprn of the 
scheme; and we were really heretical enough to hope that it 
might, in a modified shape, make some progress amongst us. 

Wo hoped, at all events, that tlie exhilntion of one extreme 
would rouse us to a sense of the folly of another. We might 
abridge the robes of our Indies \sithout cutting them off at tho 
knees. The garments of our women are on the whole graeeful 
and becoming; but they are certainly unfavourable to the free 
use of the limbs. The lengtli of the gown, as now worn, w'as 
surely never intended to promote pedestrian exercise. It is in¬ 
convenient and often unseemly. Kven the plea of modesty faiU; 
for women are compelled to lu)l<l np their gowois, and ao so often 
w'ith ^ liberality of expo.siiro, which would be quite unnecessary 
if tho dressmaker civt them a little shorter. But it is not a 
question of modesty at all. Wo never could understand the 
immodesty of a woman showing her feet. 'Pho la<ly who, being 
rebuked upon this score by another who was decolletce after tlie 
fashion of Kneller’s pieturers, answered, that slie thought 
modesty would not suffer, if her friend pulled np her own dress 
a little, or cut a piece off the bottom to fasten on the toj), laid 
bare by one of the most absurd of modern conventionalities. 
Modesty assuredly does not require that our women should 
sweep the floors or play the scavenger in the streets with tho 
bottoms of their gow ns. 

So fiir at least it is clear to us that Bloomerism, which 
would abridge tho length of our female garments, has the best 
of tho argument. But our women still go on <hwjglin</, from 
year’s end to year’s end, and a lamentable spectacle they pre¬ 
sent in dirty weather, whicli in England is the iiilu and nut the 
exception. Our female modesty seems to begin at the toes. 
What the code of decency is—by what considerations it is regu¬ 
lated, it is impossible to determine. It is said that an uneasy 
sense of certain imperfections in the lower extremities of Eng¬ 
lishwomen is at the bottom of the matter. If it be, it may bo 
doubted whi’ther more rational proportions will be obtained oven 
in our winter costumes. It is certainly, a fact that small and 
well-formed feet are in this country much rarer than pretty 
faces, and that the two are very seldom found together. The 
majority, therefore, there is little doubt, will continue to array 
themselves in favour of the scavenger costume. 

Many w'onien who spend much time and much money in 
ad^brning their bodies, utterly neglect their feet. But no one is 
well-dressed who is not bien chausaie. Even a man well-gloved 
Mid well-booted may carry off a seedy suit of clothes. With 
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^^onlen it is essential to anything like success in costume, that 
they shoulcl pay attention to the decoration of their hands and feet. 
The lattcrnnay be little sce^i; but they are seen. As to tho 
estremities themselves, the real state of the case may generally 
be gathered from infesence and associatio'j. It seldom bap|)cns 
that a woman uith large, mis-shapen, or flat feet, moves grace¬ 
fully and well. In Sir John Suckling's famous description of 
the bride in his liitHad on a W/dJimj^ as a piece of light spark¬ 
ling writing unexcelled in the English language, tliere is, among 
other charming bits of temptation, a stanza which gives the grace 
of perfect finish to tlio wliole,— 

Her feet beneath Iier petticoat, 

Like little mice stole in and out 
As if they feared the light; 

Bnt ah ! .-.he dances such a way.^ 

JSo sun u})ori an Easier day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

'file ])oet had before told us that, 

Hei tinger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on that they did bring ; 

and from the descriptions of tlie young maiden's hands and feet, 
we aiv left to gather—-as, indeed, we may completely—a just 
eiinceptiou not only of her entire figure, but of the grace with 
which she tripped down stair«. The true artist knows wlien 
he has said enough. Thus, Mr. Thackeray, wlum he desires to 
tell us liow the inimitable Becky fascinated I.iOrd Steyne, enters 
into no very elaborate description of her person, but contents 
himself with shewing, both with pen and pencil, how from 
beneath the rustling fidds of her gowm, there peeped out the 
prettiest little foot in the prettiest little sandal in the finest 
silk stocking in tho w'orld.” This Becky is, indeed, alto¬ 
gether a casein point of what dress can do. She dressed her 
wji}' to the hearts of men of all kinds. Without half the beauty, 
and with none of the goodness of Amelia, she captivated George 
Osborne even in the honcy-inoon ; and even to the last, paint¬ 
ing, drinking, gambling—a mere Jezebel—fascinated young 
Englishmen an<l old Indians, ami had German students thunder¬ 
ing fur admission at her door. When Mr. Thackeray admits Us 
to my lady’s chamber, ho shews us the brandy bottle and the 
rouge-pot; but by a fine strt)ke of art, he places upon the dress¬ 
ing-table a neat little pair of bronze boots, j^luintaining the 
prestige of his heroine's fascinations, he siiflercd her to subside 
into divers unseemly habits, but he knew better than ever to 
suffer her to become eUp^ehod. 
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We have said that women with large or mis-shapen leet seldom 
or never move gracefully. They can neither walk nor dlince well. 
And running is an impossibility. To real grace of vnoveraent, 
it would seem almost essential that the foot should be arched. 
This is coming to be better understood amA)ng us. Flat feet are 
too common in England—but dress, as we have before said, is a 
great leveller; and high heeled boots, now so generally used, give 
an artificial hollow to the foot. The frightful habit of turning up 
the toes in walking is thus almost entirely destroyed. Indeed, 
nothing is more observable than the improvement which, in this 
re‘«poct, has taken place in England during the last two or three 
years. Our women w'alk better than they did, and are better 
shod than they were. IIou it happened that we so long 
in discovering tliat kid-topped hoots are far more sightly than 
those made of cloth or cacheracre, wo do not pretencf to know ; 
but certainly the discovery is one of the best that has been made 
of late years in the regions of costume. High heels came in 
simultaneously, and may almost bo regarded as part and parcel 
of this becoming innovation. Our streets are consc()uentIy far 
less disfigured than they wore by tlie spectacle of slioals of 
women all sliowing the soles of their feet to people meeting 
them from tlicir front. These higli or “ military licels” neces¬ 
sarily force down the toes, and compel the proper movement in 
walking—the proper exercise of the right muscles. The ten¬ 
dency of tliis elevation of the heel is to throw the calf of the leg 
out of the anUo, where, under b.id treatment, it is too a])t to 
settle. It is said, that, in this respect, the conformation of 
French women is L ’ttcr than that of our own, because the 
absence of trotioirSf or side pavements, from so many of their 
thoroughfai’es, and a very common mse, in the large towns, of 
tliin shoes, compels them to pick their w’ay on their toes. We 
think that it is Dr. Arnolt, who, in his Klements of PhysicSf 
illustrates the efl'ect both of wearing thin shoes and standing on 
one’s toes, by comparing the legs of two men, ca'teris panbusy 
taken from the same station of life, the one to become a farm- 
labourer and the other a London footman. The thin shoes of 
the latter, and tlio habit of standing on his toes behind her lady¬ 
ship's carriage, develop the calves and refine the ancles of 
Thomas whilst the heavy hob-nailed boots of Hodge have an 
opposite effect, and reduce his legs to a perfect cylinder.* 

* It mwt not be supposed that ne arc uttering a frord in favour of an injudi¬ 
cious use of thin sbocs, u^liicii may be iatal to the'health of the wearer. The 
ladies of the United .States are said to viotimino themselves wholosale by the in- 
diserimiiiatc wearing of light slippers in all uealhei'S. They have, as a class, 
nmcli better feet than the ladies of UngUnd; and the women of South America 
htL\ f the best in the uoidd. The extreme snialhiess and symitietny of the feet of 
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It may, perhaps, be thought that we liave devoted too mucli 
consideration to this matter of tho chaussure ; but wo look upon 
it as the very keystone of th(9 architecture of dress, and that any 
inattention to it will loosen and destroy the entire fabric. Ilow 
common is it to see,, in this country, the heeomingness of a 
whole toilet entirely nullilied by a mistake of this kind, and, in 
spite of bonnet, shawl, and gown of the best character, the 
vulgarian betrayed by the b<i5t8. It is essential that the 
e/umssure sliould be in keeping with tho rest of the apparel; bat 
the spectacle of really, in other respects, well-dressed women, 
with heavy black boots, andor dresses of light colour and fabri'*, 
is one of the commonest in the world. Women so attired look 
like men in disguise. 

We have little space to say more in conclusion. As there is 
no such thing as good health unless all parts of tlje system are 
in order, so there is no such thing as good dressing unless every 
component of the entire costume is well ordered and in good 
keeping. Jt is not in a bonnet, a shawl, or a gown ; or in all 
together, though each be excellent in itself, that good dressing 
is to be found; but in the “ full force and joint result of all.” 
Above all things, it is desirable that there should be nothing 
conspicuous—that nothing should catch the eye. 'i'he best- 
dressed people are those of whom we have n(» other impression, 
after we have seen them, than that they weie'weM dressed. We 
can give no account of the colour or the shape of their garments; 
but we know that there was a certain harmony and complete¬ 
ness about them which has left an agreeable impression on the 
mind.* 

Another essential is, that tho costume, w’hatevcr it may be, 
shall befit tho age and condition of the wearer. There is a style 
of dress suited to the young, to tho middle-aged, and to the old. 
We do not attempt to delfiie tlie precise period at wdiicli these 


tli(‘ latiics of Lima, and the coqnettisli ute which they make of them, have been 
dest-anted npon hy more than one writer of travels Some Lima ladiee, being 
aaked aliat they thought of a very beautiful Eugliiliwoinan, then moving in their 
society, said, that she was all very well, but that she had a footliko a cattoe. 

* We had purposed to have gone into detail respocting some other artieles of 
feminine apparel, bnt the length to which this article has already extended i*ciiders 
it esseutiai that \ve should bring it to a qIosc. The accomplished author of 
" Helioude”—a, work in which are apparent the learning of tlio schools and the 
acuteness of philosophy, combined with tho graces of light literature and poetic fancy 
—says, that the ladies in tho sun laughed immoderately when they were made to 
comprehend that our women, wear eertfuu additions to their dress which shall be 
namolebs ;** and when the surntraveller " explained the previous fashion of hoops, 
he feared they thought he was a sort of Bruce imposing upon their credulity.” A 9 
to the “ appendage^” we are not sore tliat something is not to be said in Uieir favour 
when they are discreetly managed. For a good deal of pleasant go«up oq the 
subject of Hoops, we must refer ear readers to Dr. Doran’s agreeable volume. 
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different stages conmienro; the good sense of every one ought 
to suggest tlie limits. Dress, we reiterate, is a greift leveller; 
blit ft ought not to be siitfered to level all distinctions of age 
and condition. Guldsmitli tells u% in one of his pleasant essays 
in the Bee, how he gave chase, in the Paj^k, to an airily dressed 
damsel, “ in all the gaiety of fifteen," who proved to be his cousin 
Hannah, four years older than himself, and ho at.thc ripe age 
of si,\ty-two.^ It was the complaint of his time, that “ ladies not 
only of every shape and complexion, but of every age, too, arc 
possciised of this unaccountable passion of dressing in the same 
manner.” “A lady of no quality,” he adds, “can be distin¬ 
guished from a lady of some quality only by the redness of her 
hands ; and a woman of sixty, masked, might easil' pass for her 
grand-daughter.” In the present day, this reproach is happily 
applicable to the few, not to the many. The Mrs. Skewtons, 
who attire their skeleton frames in gau/e, hang their death-beds 
with curtains of coufeur de rose, and with their dying breath 
exhort Betty to give their cheeks a little red, are rare blots on 
the surface of society. 

We lay down Dr. Doran’s amusing volumes with regret 
They are full of pleasant facts and racy anecdotes, charmingly 
told; and we know’not whether to be bettor pleased with his 
illustrations of what concerns the inner or the outer man—with 
the volume on Diet or the volume on Dress. Tliey are written 
much ill the style of, and were, pel haps, suggested by the elder 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature; but we like Dr. Doran better 
as a narrator—there is more geniality about him. It is easy to fill 
u commonplace book with such illustrations as form the stajile of 
these volumes, just a» it is easy to fill a larder with food, or cover 
a shopboard with cloth ; hut it requires the hand of an artist 
like Dr. Doran to mould them into readable books; just as it 
requires the hand of another kind of artist to educe from the 
raw materials of the market or the loom any tiling that is worthy 
of being called by the name of Cookery or Costume. 


* As a Bc( off to IhiA iiieitlcnt ina\ be cited one \^hich ae rctncinber to ba>e 
i-cad in some itook dpf)cri|)tivc of AIndian socitty. An Kn^lisli gentleman 
driving through one of the most crmvdid thoroughfares mar Calcutta, baw a 
native woman right m Ins way, and calk'd out lustily, *' Heigh ! boorra, lieigh >” 
(Heigh I old woman; heigh') Upon which the female so atlilresHed, suddenly 
standing stiU at the risk of being rnn o\er, turned upon tlie Eiiglmhiiian a lovely 
young face of nixteen. and with an exprebsion partly of merritneut, partly of re¬ 
sentment, ih her largo lustrooa eyes, asked, Toomcra boorea Lon t” (Who is 
your old woman i) 
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Art. IX.-*1. The Mmeum of Science and Art. Edited by 
Dionysius Lard'^er, D.C.L. On the Electric Telegraph. 
Vol. lit and IV. 

2. Mcmoire de la Telegraphic Electnque. Par M, Werner 
Siemens, (de Berlid,) Ancien Officier D Artillerio. Paris, 
1850. Pp. 48. 

3. Reports hy the Juries of the QceaJt Ejchibiiion. lioport of 
Jury X. Loudon, 1850. 

The seven wonders of the world have passed into oblivion 
among the miracles of science which the present day has been 
j)ermitted to witness. The invontioius of former times, beautiful 
and useful as they have been, sink into insignificance beside 
those magnificent combinations of science and of art which every 
day excite our attention, and add to our, happiness. The 
telescope and the microscope, the chronometer and the compass, 
and various other instruments which society has long possessed, 
—however much they have contributed to the advancement of 
science, and to individual and general interests, can scarcely be 
ranked among those grand inventions which ameliorate the 
social condition of all the races of mankind, which change the 
very habits of social life, .'imi a»ld to the physical and intellec¬ 
tual enjoj’inciits of every inliabitant of the globe. The steam- 
engine, witli its application to navigation, locomotion, and every 
species of labour otu-o cruelly exacted from man and the lower 
animals,—the electric light, rivalling the sun in brilliancy,— 
the pliotogra[)hic art, by which invisible rays paint a portrait 
or a landscape, with uneiring accuracy,—the lighting of oiir 
houses and streets by a gaseous element transmissible like water 
through pipes,—the electric telegraph, which dispatches its 
messages of lightning over the wire-girdled globe, are the great 
inventions which liavc sprung uj) during tlie life of men still 
alive, and which display those transcendent pow’ers which have 
been given to man for the benefit of his race. 

But while man has nobly executed the. task which the Al¬ 
mighty has committed to his genius, we must nut forget that it 
is to the elements themselves which he has sul^ngatcd to his 
will, and to the materials provided for him by his Creator’s hand, 
that society is indebted for tlio gift they enjoy. Tlw heat, the 
light, the electric fluid—^tho great cosmical principles which en¬ 
liven and enchain the universe, have been the prime ministers 
of the philosopher, while the coal, the metals, and the water 
raised to his level from the depths of the earth, have been his 
humbler agents. 

We should require to w’rite the history of science, were we to 

\ OL. XXII. NO. XLIV. 2 M 
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record the steps of cliscoveiy by which the physical laws have 
been estoblislied upon whicJi these .inventions depend, and to 
acAOciate with each stop the inirvortal name by Tjvhich it was 
achicveil. It is in records little known, and as little appreci¬ 
ated, that such names appear. Tt is to those who have applied 
the discoveries to practical use, that th*o prize of popular and 
successful invention is adjudged, and it is round their brow that 
the laurel of contemporary fame is entwined. The names 
of Oersted, Arago, and Sclweigger, without whose discoveries 
the ])i’csent electric telegraph would never have existed, arc 
rarely pronounced even in union with those of the mechanical 
inventors who have been enriched by then laliours. 

In enumerating the wonders of the past and the passing age, 
wo have omitted the greatest of them all. There is no principle 
stronger in our nature than that which prompts us to the reci¬ 
procity of kindness. Gratitude is one of the cheapest of virtues. 
To feel and to exprp‘^s it, is, in our individual capacities, to dis¬ 
charge tlio duty which we owe to a benefactor. It is different, 
however, with nations. The gifts which the philosopher con¬ 
fers upon his* race can be rewarded only by the community to 
which ho belongs. Tli(*re is no cosmical legislature to take 
cognizance of the world’s benefactors, and the principle of phi¬ 
lanthropy conibinch it‘>elf wdth the patriotic inijiuLe in stimu¬ 
lating Governments to the remuneration of national service. Is 
it not then the gieatost wonder in the world, the most astound¬ 
ing truth witli whicli we have to deal, and with which feeling 
has to struggle, that not one of the great men to whom the 
world owes tlie giguitic inventions we have enumerated, have 
ever received any < i‘ tho>*e marks of honour, vvliich the selfish 
statesman takes to himself and gives to his accomplices ;—which 
characteiize th« diplomatic juggler, and winch shine on the 
breast of the Imniau bjsena wjio has risked a useless life in the 
battle-field of unjust and aggressive war I 

In an article like the present, and within so limited a space, 
it will bo difficult to convey, without diagrams, a distinct idea of 
the various inventions w-hich are combined in the construction 


and use of the Electric Telegraph, but with a little attention on 
the j>art of the reader, this difficulty may to a certain extent bo 
surmounted, and we hope to be able to give an intelligible 
idea of the* general apparatus rnd arrangements by which this 
noble art has been brought to such high and unexpected per*- 
fection. 


Tho word Telegraph, which means to write at a distance, has 
been long in use, as the name of a very imperfect system of 
communicating intelligence bv signals, which was usi^ by the 
ancients, and is at present employed, under very rude forms, even 
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among savage nations. In modern times tlie art has been brought 
to great p6(*fection, and was in genor.il use in this country and 
on the comment during the last European war; but it has been 
entirely abandoned since the invention of the Electric Tele¬ 
graph. Bet\^een Plymouth and the Admiralty in London, for 
example, various signaf stations were ostabll^hcd, and the mes¬ 
sages sent from Plymouth passed from station to station till they 
reached the Admiralty. During ^ho night the signals were of 
course luminous; but neither these nor day signals were visible 
in fogs, so that for whole days no tclcgra[)hic message C||uld be 
conveyed. At the time of the peninsular war a very remarkable 
effect was produced, in consequence of a fog coming on during the 
transmission of a message from the seat of w'.ar to the admiral 
commanding at Plymouth. The v\ords which reached the Ad¬ 
miralty were, “ W ellington defeated.” The ominous sentence 
arrived in the morning, and occasioned great.anxittty till a clear 
afternoon brought up tlie other two cheering words, “ Tlu* 
Enemy, Ac. &e.” 

The first important step to the inveniion of the Electric 
Tolegi’apli was made upwards of an hundred years ago by M. Lc 
Afonnier in France, and Sir William Watv^n in England, l^e 
Aloniiier caused the electric shock to pas.s through an iron wire 
nearly G0t)0 feet in length, and found that it iiiovjmI through 
that space in less than a quarter of a second. He then eloc- 
Irified a w'irc 1319 feet long, and ho fonnd that the electricity 
ceased at one end tlie moment the electricity was taken off at 
the other. Sir William Watson’s experiments were made on 
a greater scale, and led to still more important results. On 
the 14th August 1747, he stretched a wire 6732 fe* t loiig over 
Shooter’s Hill, and supported it upon rod? of baked wood. 
This wire communicated with the iron rod which was to make 
the discharge. Another wire communicating with a charged 
Leyden jar was 3868 feet long. The distance between the obser¬ 
vers was about two milus, and as two miles f>f drg ground formed 
pari of the circuit, its length was upwards of four miles. When 
the shock was made to pass through tin's space, no time ap¬ 
peared to elapse during its passage, and the ob.servcrs considered 
it as instantaneous. In another experiment, when the wire was 
12,276 feet long, the very same result w'as obtained. 

Although it was thus placed beyond a doubt that electricity 
passed instantaneously., or in a time too short to admit of being 
measured, no application of this valuable fact seems to have been 
made by the philosopbera who were assembled at Shooter’s Hill. 
It was reserved for a Scotchman, a gentleman residing at Benv 
fivBw, to suggest the idea of transmitting messages by electricity 
along wires passing from one place to another. This remarkable 
proposal was publwhed in the Scots Magazine for February 1753, 
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in an article bearing the initials C. M., the only name which 
yre ahaH or )bably ever obtain for the Rrst inventor of Electric 
Tclegrapii.''' This letter, entitledi An expeditiot{3 Method of 
Conveying Intelligence,” is so interostiiig, that we shall lay the 
whole of it before our readers. 

^ _ “ Renfrew, Feb. 1, 1753. 

“ Sir,—I t is well known to all who are conversant in electri¬ 
cal experiments, that the electrical power may be propagated 
along a small wire from one place to another without being sen¬ 
sibly aj^ated by the length of its progress. Let, then, a set of 
wires otjual in number to the letters of the al[)habet bo extended 
horizontally between two given ])}accs parallel to one another, 
and each of them about an inch distant from that next to it. At 
every twenty yards’ end lot thorn bo fixed on glass w itli jewellers’ 
cement to soino firm body, both to prevent tliem from touching 
the earth, or any other non-electric, and from bieaking by their 
own gravity. Let the electric gun. barrel bo placed at right 
angles with the extremities of the wire, and about an iricli below 
them. Also, let the wires be fixed in a solid piece of glass six 
inches fixim tlie end, and let all tliat part of them w’hicU reaches 
from the glass to the machine have sufficient spring and stiffness 
to recover its situation after being brought in contact with the 
barrel. Close by the supporting glass let a ball bo suspended 
from every wire, and about a sixth or an eighth of a»i inch below 
the balls; place the letters of the alphabet marked on bits of 
paper, or any other substance that may be light enough to rise 
to the electrified ball, and at tire same time let it be so contrived 
that each of them may reassuinc its proper placo wdreir dropt. 
All things coiistrucied as above, and the minute previously fixed, 
I be^in the conversation with my distant friend in this nrarruer. 
Having set the^«lectrical machine agoing as in ordinary experi¬ 
ments, suppose I fim to pronounce the word Sir, with a piece of 
glass or any other eUctido per ae, I strike t^e wire S so j»s to 
bring it in contact with the barrel, tlieii /, then r, all in the same 
way; and my correspondent almost in the same instant observes 
those several characters rise in order to the electrified balls at 
his end of the wires. Thus 1 spell away as long as I think fit, 
and my correspondent, for the sake of memory, writes the cha¬ 
racters as they rise, and* may join and read them afterwards as 
often as ho inclines. Upon a ignal given or from choice I stop 
th« machine, and taking up the pen in my turn, I write down 
aft the other end wliatcver my friend strikes out. 

' iCL* body should think this way tii’esome, let him, instead of 
^ balls, suspend a range of bells from the roof equal in number 

* When the writer of this article first perused this remarkable documeat, ho 
sent it to the Comnionweiilti, ao ablj* coaduotoil Glasgow paper, in the liope that a 
real name tnigiit still be found to replace tbe initials C. M. 
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lo the letter^ of the alphabet, gradually decreasing in sm from the 
Bell A to X, and from the hoTissontal wires let there be another 
sot reaching* to the several b^lls, one, viz , fix)ni the horizontal 
wire A to the boll A, another from the horizontal wire B to the 
bell B, <S,c. Then let hyn w ho begins tl)e dis'-onrse bring the wire 
in contact with the baini as before; and the electrical spark 
woiking on hells of diftcrcnt sizes, will inform the correspondent 
by the sound what wires have been touched. And thus by soifto 
practice they may come to understand tlie language of the chimes 
in whole words, without being put to the trouble of notiiig down 
every letter. 

'Fhe same thing may be otherwise effected. Let the balls be 
Misp<*ii{le<l over tlie characters as before, but instead of biingmg 
the -^nds of the liori/onlal wires in contact with the barrel, let 
A scconfi set reach from the electrified cask (barrel) so as to be 
in contact witli tlio horizontal ones; and let it be so contrived 
at the saino time, that any of ♦hern may bo removed from its 
corresponding Iioiivontal by the slightest toucli, and may bring 
itself again into contact when left it liberty.* This may be done 
by tlie help ot a '-m ill spring andr slider, or twenty other me¬ 
thod*., which the least ingenuity will discover. In this way the 
characters will always adhere to the balls, excepting when any 
one of the sccondaiies is removed from contact with its hori¬ 
zontal, aiifl tlicri the letter at the other end of the hoti/oiital will 
immediately drop from its ball. But I mention this only by way 
of \ arioty. 

‘ Some may perhaps think, that although the electric fire 
lias not been observed to diminish sensibly in its progress through 
any length of wire that has been tried hitherto, yet as that has 
never exceeded thirty or forty yards,* it may be readily sup¬ 
posed that in a far greater length it would be fomarkably dimi¬ 
nished, and probably would be entirely drained off in a few miles 
by the surniundhig air. To prevent the objection, and save 
longer argument, lay over tlie wires from one end to the other 
with a thin coat of jewellers’ cement. This may be done for a 
trifle of additional expense; and as it is an electric per sc, will 
effectually secure any part of the tiro from mixing with the at¬ 
mosphere.—I am, <S:c., 0. M.” . 

Here we hare an electric telegraph upw'ards of a hundred 
years old, which at the present day would convey intelUgencli ex- 
pediHoitsly, and we are constrained to admit that 0. M. was the 
true inventor of the electric telegraph, and 'that every step 
made since that time, however sagacious and valuable, cAn be 
viewed in no other light than an improvement. It is singular 
that the ingenious autfior should not have adopted some of the 


* Tlio Author wsn obviouhly IgnolHtit of fair W. Wat'M)n**i cx|icHtiirRts, 
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obvious modes for diminuhiiig the number of wires; but as he 
’ seems to have had no expectation ot his invention being adopted, 
he probably contented himself witlra general view of the principle. 

Twenty-one years after this invention was published, in the 
year 1774, M. Lesage of Geneva is said to have established a 
tclegrdj>h there, which, in so far as it has been tlescribed, is 
precisely the same as that of our countryman C. M. It had 
twenty-four wires imbedded in an insulating material, with a 
pith ball electrometer attached to each wire, the motion of which 
indicated the letters of the alphabet. 

When our countryman Arthur Young was in France in 
1787, ho either saw or heard of an electric telegraph which he 
thus describes;—“ M. Laraond has made a it’^iarkable dis¬ 
covery in electricity. You write tw’o or three words upon 
paper. lie takes them with him into a room, and turns an 
electrical machinej above which is an electrometer wdth a little 
ball made of the pith of a feather. A cojiper wire is joined to a 
similar eloctri(‘al machine in a distant apartment, and his wife, 
on observing the movement of the corresponding ball, writes the 
words which it indicates, from which it appears that he has con- 
stiuctod an alphabet of motion. As the length of the copper 
wire makes no difference on the effect, a correspondence might 
be inaintainerl at a great distance j for examplu, at a besieged 
town, or for jiui’jioses much more worthy of attention, and a 
thousand times more innocent” It is obvious from this de¬ 
scription that the different letters of the alphabet must Lave 
been indicated by different numbers of displacements of the pith 
ball, making one w to the tedious narrator of the message. 

In 1787, M. Betancourt, a French engineer, established tele¬ 
graphic wires betw'eeii Aranjue/ and Aladiid, and transmitted 
messages by successive electric discharges from a Leyden jar, 
Cavallo, in 1795, proposed to transmit signals along wires by 
the inflammation of several combustible or detonating sub- 
btaiices, such as gunpowder, phosphorus, and phosphorated 
hydrogen, or by means of simple electrical sparks given out by 
the wire 

An important step was made in telegraphic apparatus by Mr. 
Francis Konalds. Previous to 1823, he constructed a telegraph 
on his lawn at Uamniersimth, by insulating eight miles of wire 
with silk strings, ITo made the same experiments with 525 feet 
of bronzed wire. The wire was laid in a trough of wood two inches 
fi(|uare, W(>U lined both within and without with pitch, and 
inside the trough wrerc placed thick glass tubes through which 
the wire ran. The joints of the glass tubes were surroundecl 
with short and wider tubes of glass, the ends of which were 
sealed up with soft wax. The wooden trough was then placed 
in a trench four foot deep. An ingenious apparatus, with a 
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(lial containing letters and figures, was fixed upon tbe seconds 
arbor ot’aVlock, which beahdead seconds, and another in front 
of it with an aporturo and aif electrometer, so that the collapsing 
and diverging of the pith ball corresponded with the letter or 
number on the dial, ag seen through tho aperture of the plate 
in front of it. 

In all tliese contrivances, ordinary or statical electricity, such 
as is produced by friction in elocirical machines, was empIo 3 ’ed; 
and if no other form of the electric force had been discovered, it 
is obviou*!, from the preceding inventions, tliat we should have 
liad at this ilay a real working electric telegraph, not so simple, 
nor with so many res»)urce8, but still an instrument which would 
have amply fulfilled the grand object of communicating intelll- 
genco W'ith the speed of lightning. A new source ot electric 
power, whut has been called dymnne electricity, )iowe\er, was 
discovered by Volta in IHOO, and became the agent, in various 
new forms, of the electric telejjrnph. If we take a disc oicopper 
like a penny piece, and another of zme of tlie same si/o, and 
placing one above the tongue, and tho other b'dow it, make them 
touch at or below the tip of the tongue, wo shall ieel a sharp 
taste, which disappears a*’ soon as the <liscs arc freed from contact. 
If we now' join these two discs with a piece of wire solderc«l to 
each, and j>Iace them in a glass or stoneware vessel of salt 
water, or water matio acid with nitric, muriatic, or snl})huric acid, 
the w ater w ill bo decomposed, and a current of electricity will How 
from the zme disc, which is the posiiive end, to tho copper disc, 
which is tlic neguHve end of this little galvanic batteiy, as k may 
ho called. When a number of these vessels, with their united 
discs of copper and zinc, are placed in a row, so that tho zinc of 
one vessel is connected by a wire with the copper of another, 
we have a large and powerful battery, capable of giving severe 
shocks, and can&ing combustion, liglit, and chemical decomposi¬ 
tion In order that this battery may j)rodiice any of these effects, 
one wire passes from the last copper disc at one end, and termi¬ 
nates in a point A, w bile another w ire passes from the last zinc disc 
at the other end, and terminates in a point B, A and B repre¬ 
senting the ends of the wires. When the extremities A and B 
are in contact, or if the wire ha.s had no break at these points, 
the current of electricity would hive passed from B to A, but 
when the current is interrupted, and bodies are placed between 
A and B, the current forces its way through them, turning and 
decomposing them, and producing sparks and shocks w hen the 
current passes thi’ough the human body, or any part of it The 
electric force may be obtained by placing the zinc and copper 
discs in a pile above one another, and separating them by discs 
of cloth wetted with acidulated water. In this form it is called 
the Pile of Volta. 
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*The first application of this new po\Acrto felcp;raphic purposes 
was made by jVf, Soemmeriug of jMii,*iioh in 1811, and'bjr means 
of a very inj^enions contrix'ance. *Upon the bottom or a glass 
vessel ho fixed thirty-five points of gold indicating thirty-fivo 
letters, and ten numerals from 0 to 9., From each of these 
thirty-five points there passed a copper conductor terminating 
in a small brass cylinder, in the middle of which was a groove 
for receiving a small screw nut for fixing the wires which united 
the corresponding point with tlie positi\e or negative polo of the 
battery or pile which he used. When the glass vessel was filled 
with vrater, and tlie electricity communicated to the letter at 
one end of a wire, the gold point corres))oi ding to this letter 
gave out a bubble of gas which was largest when it was oxygen 
and smallest when it was hydrogen, so that ho couh! tratismit 
two letters at once. Scrmuiering covcrerl each of his thirty-five 
wires with silk, and* surrounded tlie whole with varnish. Our 
limits will not permit us to describe this beautiful invention more 
particularly, but it is obviously one capable of doing real lolo- 
grapliic work, and wanted only wbathe added afterwards, a con¬ 
trivance or alarm, for calling the attention of the operator at the 
distant station. Like 0. M. the Bavarian mcclianician never 
seems to have thought of reducing the number of his wdres by 
difierent combinations of his gas bubbles, as afterwards sug¬ 
gested by Schweigger, who proposed the detonating pistol of 
Volta as an .alarm. 

The grand discovery of electro-magnetism by Professor Oer¬ 
sted of Copenhagen in 1819, led to great improvements in the 
construction and use of the electric telegraph. By placing a 
compass-needlo jiarallel to the conducting wire of a Voltaic 
battery, that is, parallel to the current, he found that it jilacctl 
itself across the current, or at right angles to the wire. When 
the current passed above the needle, its north pole deviated 
to the west, and the current came from south to north, and 
the same pole deviated to the east when the current came from 
north to soutl). When the current passed below the needle 
the opposite effects were produced, the south pole being devi¬ 
ated to the cast when the current passed from south to north, 
and to the west when it came from north to south. Bf. Ampere 
illa$tr;|ted this in a very happy manner. He supposed a miiiia- 
tur«r'<4^re of a man to be placed id a lying position along the 
coindfititing wire with the feet towards the sine pole, and the 
head towards the copper pole, so that the current passing from 
the zinc to the copper pole entered at the feet and came out at the 
head, the fignre having face turned to the middle of the needle, 
the eflPoct of the current will be always to turn its south pole to 
the left hand of the figure. The electro-magnetic force thus ex¬ 
hibited, even when extremely feeble, may be augmented to almost 
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any extent by the beautiful contrivance of Schwei^ijer called a 
ninliiplief. If one wire produced a perceptible action upon the 
needle, he. concluded that the effect would iiicrea'se with tho 
amount of wire, and having coiled a wire upon itself fifty or an 
hundred times, he fomidthc result such as he expected, provided 
none of the electricity cscajicd from one w*»e to those adjacent 
to it. To prevent this or to insulate tho wires, he covered 
each of them with a silken thread coiled so closely as to cover 
their siu*face completely. Those multipliers have been made so 
powerful that they required a wire three miles and a half long.* 

In 1820, M. Ampere was led to prefer tho substitution of a 
coni])ass-nQedle in the electric telegraph in place of the gold 
points and gas bubbles of Soemmeriug, so that by touching a 
number of kc^-'s corresponding to each letter of the alphabet, 
the needles at the oilier end of the tw'onty-five wires were put 
in motion. A telegraph of this description wsis actually made 
in Kdinburgh by JMr. Alexander in 1837, in which thirty 
wires communicated with the .‘•■uno number of magnetic needles, 
and the instrument was wrought by touching thirty keys as in 
the telegraph of Soemmering, Coupling this idea with that of 
Schweiggor to reduce the tweuty-fivo wires to two by means of 
two piles, we have obviously an electric telegraph of a very 
high onlcr perfectly htted to perform telegraphic work, though 
still siiseeptilile of many improvements. But even if the most 
jwrfect electric triegraph of the present day had been then in¬ 
vented, no person would have thought of making use of it. It is 
to the railway system alone that we are indebted in this conn- 
tiy for all the advantages of telegraphic communication. 

Our limits will not permit us. nor indeed is tnis fclie proper 
])laco, to give an account of the fine discoveries of Arago a«d 
Faraday, on the magnetic properties of electric currents. MM. 
Arago and Ampere magnetized needles instantaneously by 
jilacing them within a helix of insulated copper w'ire, so that the 
electric current passed in a direction jierpendicular to their 
length. Mr. Sturgeon of Woolwich applied this principle to the 
construction of temporary magnets of groat power by merely 
surrounding soft iron, either in the form of bars or of a horse 
shoo, with insulated coiled wire. The soft iron becomes a 
powerful magnet w'hile the electric current is passing through 
the dbil, and loses its power the moment the current is stopped. 
In this way Mr. Joseph Henry, now the distinguished Secretary 
to the Smithsonian institution, produced magnets which were 
capable of lifting several tons, and the same jirinciplc has been 
employed by Logeman and others for communicating perma¬ 
nent magnetism to steel. 

* Sec our laht Nninbrt, p. 202. 
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Mr. Faraday’s beautiful discovery of electro-dynamic induc¬ 
tion in 1832, was a most important ?top in the improvement of 
the electric tcleprapli. He demonstrated by two fine experi¬ 
ments, that an electric current is capable of developing at a dis¬ 
tance by induction electric currents in a conducting wire. If we 
suddenly bring near to any part of a conductor forming a closed 
circuit another conductor traversed by a current, we produce in¬ 
stantaneously on the first conductor a curivnt moving in a direc¬ 
tion contrary to that of the inducing current, or that brought near 
the conductor, and when we reverse the inducing current wq 
produce instantaneously in the first conductor a second current 
moving in the same direction as the ciirroiit that is reversed. 
Mr. Faraday also found that a magnet is capable of inducing 
similar currents in a conducting wire, and that the plicnoincna 
of induction may bo produced in the conducting wire itself, an 
eflect which is termed the induction of a current upon itself. 
Mr. Faraday was thus led to the construction of a magneto- 
electric niiichinc whicli was greatly improved by Pixii, Saxton, 
and Clarke, ami extensively employed for telegraphic jmrposes. 

Such is a brief notice of the history of the electric telegrapli, 
and of the principal discoveries in electricity and magnetism, 
upon wliicli the present tclegra])hic apparatus is founded. It 
is not our intention to give any account of the innumerablo 
inventions, all more or less ingenious, by which telegraphic 
communications are generally transmitted. It is difiicult for 
ordinary readers to understand these operations even with the 
aid of good diagrams,* and those w'ho are desirous of making 
themselves master of the np])aratus commonly employed, will do 
this most satisfactorily l-y visiting any of the stations where an 
electric telegraph is placed. Our object in the ])resent Article 
is to give some accoutit of the general telegraphic system, and 
of the labours and services of those w'ho have been the means of 
introducing tlie electric telegraph on our railways, and who have 
invented remarkable contrivances for communicating intelligence, 
such as the printing telegraph, the electro-chemical telegraph, 
the autograpliic telegraph, and any others that are distinguished 
from those commonly used by remarkable peculiarities. 

Wo have already seen from the experiments of 8ir \V. Watson, 
and tho fact wa<* evident from every future experiment, that the 
electric power was transmitted along wires instantaneously, or in 
so short a time that its velocity could not be appreciated % tho 
ordinary instruments by which time is measured. Any more 


* The reader will find the roost complete and intelligible doreriptioQ of (el«- 
ginpliio apparatus In Dr. j^rdner^s anrairablo ohaptor on the bnbjcet, in the 
thii-d and fovirtli volumes of his Museum of iSoienec and Art. 
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accurate measure of its velocity was of no consequence for telc- 
grapliic ^mrposes. Meansk however, have been taken to obtain 
a rude estimate of its velocity, wJiich of course must depend 
on the conductinjr power of the transmitting wire, though it 
does not n])on its thickness. By a very ingenious apparatus Mr. 
Wheatstone found that the electric force r- >ved along a copper 
w’iro at the rate of 288,000 miles in a second According to the 
more recent experiments of MM. Fisenu and Gonelli its velo¬ 
city is only 112,680, less than lialf of the preceding ostitnate. 
In the iron wire employed for telegraphic purposes, its velocity, 
according to MM. Fizeau and Gonelli, is only 62,000 miles in 
a second; according to Professor Mitchell of Cincinnati 28,500; 
and according to Professor Walker of the United States, 16,000 
miles. But it is obvious, that wliichsoever of these velocities is 
the correct one, the electric influeneo is transmitted in so short 
a time that an oftect prodiiceil at one statien is produced simul¬ 
taneously with the eftect produced at another. 

In order to transmit messagts along the telegraphic 'wires, a 
certain amount of electric power is required, and this force must 
be increased in jiroportion to the length of the wire. A largo 
wire, however, will transmit more electricity than a small one, 
in proportion to the squares of their diameteis, or the areas of 
their section. According to some accurate experiments made by 
M. Ponillet, a distinguished member of the Institute of France, 
a voltaic battery of ten pairs of plates will supply electricity 
sufficient for telegraphic purposes by means of a copper wire one 
eighth of an inch in diameter, and 600 miles in length. A force 
of much less intensity, how'ever, is am})ly sufficierir, as it is easy 
to strengthen the current by batteries at intermcdi.it# stations. 

Having obtained a cheap and durable line for conducting the 
electric iiffiuencc, and a simple power for generating it of suffi¬ 
cient intensity, the next step is to place the lines or wires in a 
proper position. The general practice has been to support them 
by posts placed at tlie distance of sixty yards. On some lines 
the distance of the posts is much greater; and on the great tele¬ 
graphic line between Turin and Genoa, the wires are carried 
across extensive ravines and valleys, from half a mile to three 
quarters of a mile in width, without any support whatever, and 
at an enormous height above the ground. When the line roaches 
Turin it passes under ground, and when it arrives at the Mari¬ 
time Alps it stretches from crest to crest, hiding it.so)f again in 
the earth till it terminates at the ducal palace in Genoa. 

M. Siemens, whose ingenious telegraph received a Council 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, and wliich is used on all the 
Prussian lines, and those in the north of Germany, recommended 
the subterranean system of construction, and had it carried into 
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clfuct on upwards of a thousand miles of German railway. By 
carefully covering the copper wires,^hich were aboiitHhc 50th 
of an inch in diametor, with gutta ptreha, to prevent .the escape 
of the electricity, by placing them about 2^ feet deep in iron 
tubes, and by ingenious methods of discovering the locality 
of any defect cither from the insulating* coating or from the 
copper wire, he found the system answer so well, that at the end 
of three years the wires had not suifered the slightest change. 
'I'horo are obviously many advantages in the subterranean 
system. The wires arc not influenced by rain or snow—they arc 
secure against storms and hurricanes, and tlicir locality in tlio 
earth, as well as upon the railway path, prott cts them from being 
injured hy Inimun hands. M. Siemens has obstivod two inter¬ 
esting facts on these lines. In the one a diminution of *110 effect 
is produced hy inverse currents arising from the wires acting 
like a Jjoytlen phial.» Tlie gutta perchsi which coats the wire 
is the glass of the phial, the wire is the internal coating of the 
phial, and tlio dainj) ground is the external coating, so that the 
opposite electricity of the ground acts upon, and neutralizes to a 
certain extent the internal electricity of the wire. It was appre¬ 
hended that this disturbing cause would have iutert’ered with 
the working of the subterranean wires, but the Magneto-lClcctric 
Telegraph Company, w’ho have in work 000 miles of subterranean 
wire, and who often send their messages through 500 miles 
without any stoppage, luu'C not experienced any inconvenience 
from it. I’he other phenomenon observed by M. Siemens is the 
electrical influence upon the wires by tlie Aurora-Borealis. 
During the brilliant display of this phenomenon on the 38th 
October he ohs Tved currents varj’ing in intensity and 

direction, in the line between Berlin and Coetheu, 20 German 
miles in length, the direction of which w.as K.N.IC. to W.S.W., 
nearly perpendicular to the n)agnetic meridian. During the 
prevalence of this meteor, the electric telegraphs in England, 
with suspended wires, were temporarily unlitted for use. 

In the telegraphic lines established in India by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, he has adopted both the aerial and subterranean system, 
lie found that the wires used in England were quite in.su^cient 
ill India. In his experimental line of eighty miles from Calcutta, 
lie was obliged to employ iron rods resting on bamboos. Flocks 
of heavy birds like the adjutant perched upon them, and groups 
of monkeys followed their example, while loaded elephants broke 
them dowil when they cam© in their way. Ho therefore used 
thick galvanized wir^s suspended at the helglit of fourteen feet 
upoj^ posts upwards of 200 yards apart, and so strong was the 
that a soldier suspending himself from the tnidiUe of one 
of these long wirt*s protluced on it but a small curvolure. In 
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the subterranean system, wliere it is used in Tntlia,Pr.0'i5haugli- 
nessy lays at the depth of^wu feet his wires^ coated with gutta 
pcrdia, 09 wooden sleeper saturated with arsenic, in order to 
defend them from tho white ants, which we suppose, like the 
rats in the nortli of Crenimny, reckon gutta percha a great 
luxury. * 

The wires employed for telegraphic purposes are commonly 
made of iron about the sixth part of an inch in diameter. They 
are coated with a plating of zinc, by wbat is called galvanisation. 
As zinc Is very oxydable, it is soon converted by tiie air and by 
moisture into an oxide of zinc, which being insoluble in water, 
protects the wire from rust and corrosion. iSIr. Ileighton, how¬ 
ever, has found that the gases from the smoke of large towns 
converts the oxide into a sulphate, which being .soluble in water 
]>crmits the wire to be corroded, and to such a degree that ho 
found h)b wires reduced to the dimensions of a common sewing 
needle in less tlian two years. Some very peculiar conditions of 
the wires in Ainorica, whicli are not galvanized, hav'e been dis¬ 
co vei’ed. On the telegraphic lines which cross the extensive 
prairies of tho Missouri, the telegraphs refuse to act in the months 
of July and August during the four hottest hours of tho day, 
from 2 to G o’clock ! 

Many inferior contrivances, which require diagrams to make 
intelligible, and which will be found clearly described in Dr. 
Lardncr'h volumes, have been adopted to insulate the wires in 
passing the posts. The wires at the posts generally pass through 
tubes of eai*thcnwaro or of glass, or they rest upon cylinders or 
rollers of the same substance. In order to prevent the bending 
of the wires, and their mutual interference in high winds, an 
aj)paratus is placed at distances of half a mile for tightening 
them, and the posts where this is done, and which are larger 
than t])o usual ones, are called winding-posts.* 

We have already stated that the electricity of the aurora, 
comparatively feeble as it is, ileranges the operation of the tele¬ 
graph ; but the inflaence of utinosplieric electricity in thunder¬ 
storms is of course much more injurious, and is often clangorous 
at telegraphic stations. The natural remedy for this js to place 
con(luctoi*s on the top of each post, which is very easily done; 
but at telegraphic stations very oeautiful and eiHcacious contri¬ 
vances for their protection have been invented by Mr. ’Walker 
of the South-Kastern Company and M. Breguefc of Paris. A 
remarkably fine copper wire is placed between the main wire 
and the station, so that any current of electricity imparted to 
the main wire roust pass through the fine one before it reaches 

* If vte place ear ear elobe te one of thciie posts during a breeze, Bounds lUtU 
those oi falling uater are divtinet}^ heard. 
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the station : but the effect of powerful electn'eity upon a fine 
wire is to fuse or deflagrate it, owijpg to the difficulty that it 
has in parsing along so narrow a channel; so that alhcommuni* 
cation between the wire of the station is cut off by the destruc¬ 
tion of the fine wire. Cases have occurred in which those wires 
have been made red hot, and even melted.' 

When the system of wires is thus erected either above or below 
the ground, it becomes interesting to see at what rate signals 
or words can be transmitted to great distances. About three 
years ago some interesting experiments on this point were made in 
Paris by M. Leverrier and Dr. Lardner before committees of the 
Institute and the National Asse/nbly. In one experiment, a 
message of 40 words was sent 168 miles?, and an answer of 35 
words returned, in tlie sp.ace of 4 minutes and 30 SLOonds. In 
another exporimenr, a message of 282 woids was transmitted 
along a coiitinuoub wire 1082 miles long. “ A pen,” s.ays Dr. 
Lardner, “ attached to the other end, immediately bei»an to 
write the message on a sheet of paper moved under it by a 
.simple inechaniMii, and the entire mes.s.age was written in full in 
presence of the (\)mmittce, each word being spelled completely 
and Nvitliout abridgment, in ffy-iwo aecondSf being at the 
average rate of five words and four-tenths per second r This 
was done by Air. Bain’vS electro-chomicdl telegraph, which the 
writer of tins article saw in operation at the time when this 
experiment was made in Paris, and which, from its peculiarly 
ingenious construction, we shall endeavour to describe. 

The sheet of ])aj)er which is to receive the written message is 
wetted with an acirlulutcd solution of the fcrropriissiate of potash, 
and placed upon a jdato of metal. If we now take a metallic 
point or stylo, and place It in contact with the paper, and con¬ 
ceive a current of electricity to pass through the style, it would 
enter the copper plate through the paper and make a blue spot, 
so that we could easily w'rito upon the paper, as if blue ink 
streamed from the point of the stylo. Let us now suppose that 
the upper end of the style is connected by a wire with the 
positive pole of a voltaic battery, and the metallic plate with the 
. negative polo, a current will flow through the point of the style 
whenever it is brought in contact with the paper, and will de¬ 
compose the prucsiate of potash, one of the elements of which 
will mark it with a dark Iduc spot. If the jiaper is moved or 
drawn aside, the style will trace a blue lino upon it. If the 
current is,stopped at different intervals, the blue line will be 
stopped aWo, and we shall have short or long spaces between the 
blue lines, in proportion to the length of the tune during which 
the current has been stopped. 

Mr. Bain has contrived various ways of moving the paper 
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beneath the style, but the one whi(‘h ho prefers is to lay a large 
circular ^isc of it upon a metallic plate ot the same size, which 
is made tc^ revolve by clockwork round its own centre and in 
its own plane, while the style has a slow motion from the centre 
to the edge of the disc. The consequence of these two move¬ 
ments is, that tlie style will describe a spiral' commencing at the 
centre of the disc of paper, and tcrminatinji at its edge; and 
when the current passes through the circuit uninterruptedly, 
this spiral will be a continuous blue Hue, but if the current is 
interrupted, it will consist of short blue lines and white spaces 
ot diflbrent lengths. r 

The next step is to construct an alphabet for this tolegrai)li, 
whicli is done as follows :—The letter a is represented with one 
short lino thus h - —— - with one long and two short lines, 

0 -. .witli the same lines diflercntly placed, d witli ftmr 

lines-, e with two short ones f -with 

two long ones, and so on, the greatest number for any letter 
being four lines, w'ith short and long ones differently placed. 

Tfie message being sup])OSed to be written out, a narrow 
I'ibbon of paper, about half an inch wide, after being unrolled 
from a cylinder, is made to puss between rollers under a punch, 
whieli by an iiigcnions mechunisni })utu'iies out a hole beneath it, 
and through the paper when it is passing. Two or three of these 
holes form the short line a -, and several form the long lines, 

such as f -. I’be operator is thus able to make short or 

long lines at pleasure, aiul can therefore perforate in the paper- 
ribbon or messagO'Strip the message whieli is to be sent. In 
this work a number of agents may bo simultaneously employed 
in perforating messages for the telegraph, to wnich they are 
applied in the following manner:— 

The perforated message-stripe is now coiled upon a roller, 
and placed on an axle attached to tiie telegraphic machinery. 
The extremity whei’e tlie message commences is then placed on 
a metallic roller in connexion with the positive pole of the 
voltaic battery, and is pressed upon the roller by a small metallic 
spri]ig terminating in points like the teeth of a comb. This 
spring communicates with the conducting wire, and when it 
falls into the perforations uf the paper, the electric current passes 
to the point of the recording style, which then makes a blue 
line corresponding to the one in the perforated stripe, but when 
the spring rests upon the white paper between tlie perforations, 
the electric current does not pass, and the stylo makes no blu0 
mark, but leaves a corresponding blank. In this way the mes¬ 
sage of perforation is transferred in blue lines to the chemical 
paper a thousand miles off, and arranged in a spiral from the 
centre to the circumference of the paper disc. A boy previously 
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taufjht roads this record to a clerk as quickly as if it were in 
ordinary type. A . . ** 

The reader cannot fail to be stru^ with the singular beauty 
and Ingenuity of this contrivance, imperfect as our description 
of it must be. When we saw in Paris the whole operation of 
peri'urating the message, and recording k in blue hues at the 
other end of the wire, it seemed more like magic than any result 
of mechanism which we have ever seen. The dry steel point, 
when tracing its spiral path, actually seems to be depositing blue 
ink upon the paper. But it is not merely ingenuity that is the 
characteristic of Mr. Bain's Telegrapli. It is unlimited in its 
(|uickness, and unerring in its accuracy; and it has another ad¬ 
vantage of requiring a battery of much less power than other 
forms of the telegraph. An example of the value of i*s accuracy 
was recently shown in a case where the importance of a single 
figure was cxiwrieiiQcd. In an agitated state of the funds, a 
stock-broker in Loudon received from a distance an order to 
purchase at a certain time of the day, .£80,000 of consols, ^'lio 
broker iloubtcd the accuracy of the number fyom the magnitude 
of the sum, and as the message had been sent by the recording 
instrument, it was found that the real message was to purchase 
only £8000 of consols, the transcriber having by mistake in¬ 
serted a cipher too many. 

But this telegraph has another advantage which no other 
possesses. It is a cipher telegraph, by which individuals may 
eominunioate with their friends, or companies with their cor¬ 
respondents, or governments with their distant functionaries. 
I’he short and long lines of the telegraphic alphabet may be 
varied in innumerable ways, which it would be impossible to 
deeypher, and a punching machine, which would cost little, 
might be either In the possession of individuals, or at their com¬ 
mand in the town or village where they reside. Any arrange¬ 
ment of this kind, however, is not likely to be adopted, e.xcept 
in a small number of cases, until the expense of telegraphic 
dispatches is reducetl to a very moderate sum. But if such 
a change should lake place analogous to the penny-post, as Dr. 
Lardner has stated, Mr. Buin's telegraph would bo the only 
expedient of all those hitherto contrived by which such aug¬ 
mented deihands could bo satisfied, the instruments in common 
use, of whatever form, being utterly inadequate to the purpose. 
How this would be effected bv Mr. Bain's telegraph, Dr. Lard¬ 
ner has satisfactorily shewn. ‘‘ Nothing more," he says, would 
be necei^ry than to engage a greater number of persons, for 
the pu^se of committing the cUspatches to the psmrated rib« 
bens, at' a great number of dispatches, short or long, be brought 
at once into the telegraphic office for transmission, let them be 
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immediately distributed among a )>roportionate number of the 
persons ^gaged in the pteparation of the ribbons. A Ions 
dispatch might be divided into several portions* and distributed 
among several, just as a manuscript report, intended fbr publi¬ 
cation in a jouimal, distributed among several 'compositors. 
When the dispatches thus distributed should be committed to 
the ribbons, new ribbons might be connected together, so as to 
form longer continuous ribbons, which being put into the tele¬ 
graphic instruments, would be sent to their destination at the 
rate of 20,000 words an hour on each wire T’ 

In certain cases, sucli as the transmission of reports of de¬ 
bates, or speeches of public interest, or Government dispatches, 
the same<(iociitnents are required to be sent to different places. 
Wc have then only to take the perforated ribbons to the differ¬ 
ent wires belonging to different places ; or, as Dr. Lardner sug¬ 
gests, tw'o or more ribbons might be perforated simultaneously, 
an(i the message which it contains sent at the same instant to 
different telegraphic stntions, and transmittc<l in various direc¬ 
tions. “ In this vifi^v of tlio question,'* says Dr. Lardner, the 
system of Bain is to the common telegiapli what the steam- 
engine is to the horse,—the power to the hand-loom,—the lace 
frame to the cushion,— the self-acting mule to the distaff,—or 
the stocking-frame to the knitting needle.” 

With such peculiat nd\antagcs, which we trust will soon be 
rcali/ed, all letters which require dispatch will be sent by tele¬ 
graph, and the post-office will be em}iloyed only for sending heavy 
ordersor letters, when there is no occasion for extraordinary celerity 
of transmission. When the sixpenny or the penny telegiaph 
comes into play, Mr. B.iin will stand forth as the grt atest ot our 
telegraphic inventois, and Scotland will bo able to boast that 
the telegraph was invented and perfected within her domains. 
Mr. Bain has hitherto, like all other great inventore, been un¬ 
fortunate in not deriving from them those material benefits which 
their invention so amply confers upon others; but we trust that 
the time is not distant, wdien his merits will be appreciated and 
rcwardecl. 

Mr. Bain*s Electro-chemical Telegraph is in use npon 1200 
miles in the United States, and such is its value, as wc are in¬ 
formed by Mr. Whitworth, in his Report on the Industrial 
Exhibition of New York, that in <lamp and rainy weather, when 
Morse’s telegraph works imperfectly, tliey find it convenient^ to 
remove the wires from it, and connect them with Bain’s, in which 
‘^they find it practicable to operate when communication by 
Morse’s System is interrupted.’^ 

A very ingenious ana striking modification of the Bleotro^ 
chemical Telegraph has been invented by Mr. Bakhweil, and 
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was rewarded with a Council Medal £it the Great Exhibition. 
It has been called the Autographic telegraph, from itfe convey¬ 
ing the message actually written in the handwriting of the 
person that sends it. The message is written upon a sheet of 
tinfoil, with a thick ink like varnish, which, when dry, is a non¬ 
conductor of electricity. This sheet is rolled round a metallic 
cylinder, so that the lines of the writing are parallel to its axis. 
A blunt steel point or style is made to move over the message 
in linos, parallel to the axis of the cylinder which revolves round 
its axis, as if the steel point were obliterating the message by a 
number of parallel lines. The style, like that in Bain’s tele¬ 
graph, is connected with the telegraphic w Ire, at the other end 
of which is a similar steel point, which draws similar lines upon 
a sheet of paper wetted with a solution of prussiate of potash, 
and rolled upon a metallic cylinder. When the stylo, which 
passes over the u'fitten message, rests upon the tinfoil, the 
electric current passes along the wire, and the writing style at 
its farther extremity makes a blue lino, but whenever it passes 
over the non-conducting varnish, the cuiTeniiss stopped, and the 
recording style leaves a while epace of the same breadth as the 
breadtii of the varnished lines. In this way, when the style has 
passed over the whole of the message in parallel lines, the re¬ 
cording stylo will have left the message written in white letters 
of exactly the same form, and relieved by the blue ground pro¬ 
duced by the blue lines drawn on the chemically prepared paper. 
This operation is analogous to that of the workman who is cut¬ 
ting letters upon boxwood for a wood-cut. In catting out the 
letter O, for example, he cuts away all the wood excepting what 
forms the circle. 1ji like manner the recording style covers 
over with blue lines all the surface of the paper excepting what 


forms tlie letters, thus 



which may represent the letter 


O, as if written with white paint on a shaded ground. These 
electro-chemical telegraphs may, upon the principles we have 
described, transmit to a distance copies of profiles, or portraits, 
or outline drawing of any kind. 

The art of photography has for a long time been employed in 
France for the detection and identification of thieves and other 
criminals. When the culprit is brought into the police office, his 

J )ictnre is instantaneously taken, '^hd though he has learned to put 
n‘s 1031111*6$ on these occasions into contortions, yet the artist never 
Ikils them in their natural state. Mr; Gardiner, the 

Bristol gaol, has recently introduced the samerprac- 
ticdi^^^il^'apparatus cost only jPIQ, and the expense of working it 
is 5 per; annum. The following case, nrhieh be has 

s^ws the great value of his p]an> which he is anxious 
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to have i^itroducod throughout tho kingdom. “ J, H.camc 
the Bristol giud uf>on comi^Jtment for trial, a perfect strong 
me and ndfy officers. Ho was well attired, hut voiy illiterate. 
Tho state of his hands convinced me that he had not done any 
haifi work, while the wiperiority ol'liis appe{i**ance over his attain¬ 
ments led me to suspect that ho was a practised thief. 1 
forwarded his likeness to several jdaces, and soon received in¬ 
formation that ho had been convicted in London and Dublin. 
Tlie London officer who recognised him by his portrait was suh- 
])a‘naed as a witnes-?, picked him out from among thirty or foity 
other prisoners, and gave evidence on his trial in October 1854, 
which led the Kecordor to sentence him to six years’ penal sor- 
^itudo.” This admirable process may now be extended 
means of the copying telegraph. Wo cannot convey a ])hoto- 
gra))li along a wire with its lights and sliados, but an outline 
either of the whole person, or of the JieaS, or pnifile, may bo 
easily transmitted, and there cm he no doubt that an outline of 
the culfuit, even if tho face is not seen at all, may often bo 
sufficient for his idontifiealion. 

The next lolograph that attracts our jiartieular notice is tho 
printing telegraph of Mr. J. Brett, who received a Council Medal 
at tho Great Kvhibitiou for this ami otlier inventions connected 
with telegraphic communications which ho oxliibited. By this 
telegraph comniimications are sent in any language, and jirintcd 
upon paper with considerable rapidity and precision. The paper 
and ink arc self-supplied flrom a store wliicli lasts for a consider¬ 
able time. Plurnbaga or vermilion arc considered preferable to 
})rintiiig ink, as they do not require to be so frequently replen- 
ishetl. Mr. Brett arranges his letters on the typo wheel in tho 
order of the frequency of their occurrence, which is as follows— 

t’j tj <1, 0, u, s, /i, y, Wf (£) If Cf ff w, M, hf Qf Pj jf, y, A, r, oj, y, g, 

lie assures us, that messages may be printed more rapidly 
than a well practised person could write them; and that after 
a little ex|K*ricnce, ‘‘ a clerk might manipulate upon the finger 
koy-boai'd upwards of 150 letters in a minute.” 

The American printing telegraph of Mr. House is a very com¬ 
plex but ingenious, and useful instrument. It has at the trans¬ 
mitting station a key-board with each letter of the alphabet 
upon a key. When the operator presses down the key with the 
letter A, for oxainjilc, tho same letter A, which is a type upon 
a dial or wheel at the recording station, is brought by tiio elec¬ 
tric cun-eut into a certain position, and having in its passage to 
this position received ink from tho inking apparatus, a band or 
ribbon of paper is pressed against it and receives an impression 
of the letter. The next letter of the message is brought into its 
position ill the same way, and as tho ribbon of papor i$ dratm 
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forward, its impression is made next to_ tJie letter A wjiicli pre¬ 
ceded it Tlie advance of the the inking of the type, 

and the pressure of the paper against it, are produced by an 
apparatus moved by the operator, at the recording station, by the 
action of a treadle. Grove’s batteij is •‘Used as the electric 
power, and about thirty cylindrical pairs are required to produce 
the edbet for a distance of 100 miles. This apparatus was drst 
employed in 1649 upon the line between Philadelphia and New 
York. It is now in use on upwards of 1356 miles of the Ame¬ 
rican lines, and messages printed at the rate of from thirty to 
thirty-five words, or from 165 to 200 letters per minute, have 
been printed in common Kouiau character at a distance of 500 
miles. The celerity of transmission must no doubt depend on 
the skill of the operator, for we are informed by Mr. Turnbull, 
that on one occasion 365 letters per minute, or upwards of six 
per socond, were transmitted from Now Y'ork to Utica, a distance 
of 240 miles. The average number, however, as we have stated 
already, is from thirty to thirty-five words per minute, or 500 
letters, when, as a newspaper, abbreviations are allowed. In the 
autumn of 1650, a newspaper dispatch of 7000 w'ords was trans¬ 
mitted from Syracuse to liuffalo in two hours and ten minutes, 
whicli is at the rate of fifty-four words in a minuto. 

The telegraphs most commonly used in this country are what 
have been called the Needle and the Dial Telegraphs. The first 
transmits messages by signals or the different positions of a mag¬ 
netic noodle, and the second by ])ointing in succession to the dif¬ 
ferent letters of the message upon a dial-plate containing the 
letters of the alphabet and numerals. Although the telegraphs of 
both those constructions jicrform their work well, yet it seems 
to be the general opinion that the dial telegraphs are more easily 
wrought and less subject to error. In the ne^lc telegraphs 
each signal is independent of those which precede it, so tliat in 
making up the dispatch the operator does not discover the error, 
whereas in the dial telegraph he notices miy incoherence in the 
dispatch while ho is reading it, as it were, upon the iustrumout. 

The single needle telegraph consists of a galvanometer or coil 
of wires for strengthening the electric current, and a commuta¬ 
tor apparatus, by turning the handle of which in different direc¬ 
tions, the current may bo either stopped or inverted in its 
direction. A magnetic needle is jdaced within the galvanometer, 
but on tekame axis is placed another needle which may be either* 
magiM^jbr not, but which, while following all the motioUa 
of the^mgneUc needle, indicates upon a dial plate the letters or 
signal which are to be transmitted, or which are received. The 
al^obet is placed in two halves, the first half from A to L on the 
left hand oi the needle standing vei’tically, and the other half 
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from L to Y on tU© right hand of It. Beneath each letter is 
placed tifc number of moffnns of the needle by which the letter 
IS expre$>s©ih the iiec He moving to the left for the first half^ and 
to tlie right for the second half’ of the alphabet^ In like man¬ 
ner a row of numerals is placed beneath the lower end of the 
needle, those from 1 to (J on the loft haiuJ, and from 6 to 9 
and 0 on the right hand, aixl the iiuuibcr of motions of 
the lower half of the needle which correspond to them is pUced 
above them. The letter M, for example, is indicated by one 
click and motion of the upper half of the needle to the right, 
and the letter A by two clicks and motions of the needle to tlio 
left. 

Tlio double needle telegraph is merely a combination of two 
single ones, which can be wrought by the right and left hand of 
the operator, each telegraph woiking upon a separate wire. The 
object of the double instrument is to make the signals more 
rapidly, in consequence of a much greater number of signals 
being obtained by combining the deflections to tlio right and 
left of both needles. 

The dial telegraphs which are iise<l in this country, as well as 
in b’rance and Germany, all indicate letters and numbers upon 
a dial-plate like that of a clock, the operator at the transmitting 
station turning the hand or Index to a particular letter, and the 
operator at the recording station observing tlie imlex on his dial- 
plate pointing to the same letter. These cflects, though of the 
same kind, are produced by different pieces of mechanism, differ¬ 
ing more or less in their simplicity and ingenuity. The Ger¬ 
man tclograj)hs, however, constructed by Siemens, differ in one 
rcsj)ect from all the rest. The dial is placed horizontally, and is 
surrounded by a circular key-board, the letter engraven on each 
key corresponding in position to that upon the dial. When the 
current is sent through the wires, the hand or index of tho dial- 
plato at all tho stations on the line moves with greater or less 
rapidity like the seconds hand of a clock, with uninterrupted but 
regular motion, and on all the dial-plates upon the line the hand 
reaches the same letter at the same instant. When tho opera¬ 
tor at the transmitting station places his finger upon tlio key of 
tho letter A, tho reviving index is stopped on that letter at ail 
the stations, in consequence of the current being stopi>ed. After 
the proper pause, ho transmits the next letter, and so on till tho 
despaten is com])leted. In tliis very ingenious telegraph, tho 
index describes the semi-circumference of tho dial in a second, 
that is, it gives fifteen signals in a second. In order to obtain this 
velocity, a pile of 5 couples of Daniell's battery is sufficient at each 
station ibr each apparatus; bat tho number of couples requiired 
does not increase in proportion to tho length of the telegraphic 
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cireuU which separates the instruiuents. With subterranean 
wires, AL Siemens found that for a di^iance of 50 Gernftn miles, 
a pile of 25 couples of Daiiiell’s battery was sufficient; but this 
power is used only on lines where tnerc are no intermediate 
Stations. When there are such stations, ii;^stcad of employing a 
more powerful battery, wo have only to introduce into the circuit 
the electricity of the intermediate piles when despatches are to 
ho sent between tlie extreme stations. M. Siemens, however, has 
invented an additional apparatus for working the telegraph at 
great distances without greatly increasing the strength of tho 
battciy. He has constructed also a very ingenious apparatus for 
printing tho despatch by the ordinary t)f})e upon a ribbon of 
paper; but though it was generally used in Prub«:ia for a consi¬ 
derable time, it has been replacccl by the more rapid printing 
process of Morse. 

Having thus given a brief history of tho different proposals 
that were made during the last Imndred years to construct 
electric tclcgrn]>lis by persons who did not realize their schemes, 
and perhaps were nut fitted to realize them, and described, in a 
very general manner, tlio more interesting as well as the more 
common forms of this noble instrument, we shall now endeavour 
to give a ])opular and general account of tho labours of those in¬ 
dividuals wJio have the high merit of having introduced tho 
electric telegraph into actual use, either tor private or public 
})urposes. 

MM. Gauss and Weber of Gottingen, w’ere decidedly tbo 
first persons who applied an electric telegraph to purposes of 
actual utility. So early us 18.‘W, they had erected a telegrnjiliic 
wire between the a luonomical and magnetical Observatory 
of Gottingen, and tho Physical Cabinet of the University, for 
the purpose of carrying intelligence from tho one locality to the 
other; nut the wire was destroyed on tho 10th December 1833, 
by a flash of lightning which struck it at the place where it 
passed the top of the Tower of St. John. They employed the 
piienomena of magnetic induction discovered by Mr. Faraday; 
and their signals were made by tho different movements and 
oscillations of a niagnetic needle observed through a telescope.* 

The merit of inventing tho modern telegraph and applying 
it on a grand scale for piiolic uso is, beyond all controversy, duo 
to Professor Morse of tho United f«ates. So early as the year 
1832, in tho month of October, wlien on hoard tlie packet boat 
Sully, }i§,described his invention to W. Pell, the captain of the 
pacMljieQat, and to Mr. Bi^'es, the minister or the United States, 
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* 8«o CottingisiiUe gel^htie Aiueigeu, Aug. a, lS34. Ka 128, pp. 1278, 1274, 
anil 1835, No. 3 q. ' 
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to the French govcrnmeni Both those gentlemen bear tcati-' 
mony to* the fact isrHiS illost distinct manner ;* and though an 
iinsuccessfal attempt has noen made to rob the American pro~ 
feasor of his just rights, by asserting that a Mr. Jackson had 
communicatca the ii^vention to him on board the same packet 
boatyt yet Mr. Jackson never prosecuted Ins views and turned 
them to public use ; and even if^ without any other evidence 
in his favour but his own, we were to admit that ho did 
make a useful communication to his fellow-passenger, this 
would only make the invention more clearly an American one, 
and would still leave to Professor Morse tlio high merit of having 
realized the idea of another, and made it of general use to hiS 
own country and to Europe. While men high m office, and even 
men of science on both sides of the Atlantic, entertained doubts 
of the ajijilicabilitv and practical use of the telegraph, Professor 
Morse was activelly cng.iged in pressing the importance of his 
invention on the attention of f’ongiess, .aud '‘though only half 
convinced, by Jiis earnestness and demonstrations, the federal 
legislature consented to make the experiment, and with that 
view appropriated a sum of money for tlio construction of a 
telegraph forty miles in length between Washington and Balti¬ 
more. This may be considered as the parent telegraph of the 
transatlantic world, from which a system has since sprung which, 
from its extent and acliiescmciits, is well calculated to fill both 
native and foreigner with astonishiJacnt.”t 

Morse and his coadjutors took up the subject of tlie electric 
t<‘legraph, not as a mere adjunct of a railway for railway pur¬ 
poses chiefly, but as a great national instruinoiit for the rapid 
con’icyancc of intelllgenco, nntir<‘ly independent of tbo railway 
system, and w liich might have been established if railways had 
never existed. The American telcgrajilis have therefore the 
peculiar ch.aiacter of not always following the railway linos, but 
of pursuing a shelter path from point to point through a wild, 
broken, and uncultivated country through which no railway 
could be carried. JVIany places have, therefore, been brought into 
telegraphic communication with caf?h other between which no 
railway exists, and the inhabitants of distant and inaccessible 
localities, who never can expect the luxury of railway transport, 
are pro\ided with all the advantages of telegraphic communi¬ 
cation. 

Owing to the independence of the telegraph system of lines 
of railway, it has necessarily made a more rapia progress in Amo- 
rica than in any other part of tbo world. A large number of 

* ComfU* , tom. vii. p. 593. 

f tom. viu p. 345 . 

X Msekaj’^s Wfttetn WorUf rol, ii. p. 252. 
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independent Compantes have been established, and new ones are 
constantly forming, each surpassing p'rcoocessor in the extent 
and grandeur of its schemes. In ml the American (telegraphs 
the dispatches are conveyed by a single conducting wire. They 
all write or print their despatches, the telegraph of House in 
actual letters, and those of Morse and Bain in a cipher,—Morse 
by indenting short and long lines upon a paper ribbon, and Bain, 
as we liave seen, by writing them upon chemical paper. The 
following was the extent of their lines in 1853 and 1854. 


End of 1852. March 1854. 

Morse’s lines, 19,963 miles. 36,972 

House’s do. 2,100 3,850 

Bain’s do. 2,012 570 

, 24,375 41,392 


the increase in little more than a year being 17,017 miles. 
’J'hc capital employed upon these lines is about a million and a 
half sterling, 

A line of enormous magnitude, uniting the Pacific and At 
lantic oceans, has been projected from Natchez in the State of 
Mississippi to San Francisco in California, a distance of 2400 
miles, and a Company is said to be organized to carry out this 
scheme with a capital of upwards of a niilhon sterling. When 
this line is completed, and Newfoundland joined by a submarine 
or transmarine telegiaph with the old world, a message may bo 
convoyed from Eurofie to the J’acific in less than a day. 

’J'his great extension of telegraphic communication in America 
arises from the extensive use which is made of it by all classes of 
society as n method of transmitting and receiving intelligence. 
The price of a message of ten words sent ten miles is about five- 
pence, and for greater distances it is about 0.035 pence per mile. 
Tho messages of the government have always tno precedence, 
those for detecting criminals come next, then death messages, 
then cases of sickness. Important news by the press are next 
sent. Coinniercinl men use the telegraph to a great extent, some 
houses paying even jfe'200 per annum, l^arties converse with 
one another at the distance of 500 or 700 miles. Sales arc 
eiOPected by it—absent friends correspond with their families— 
medical cousuhatioiiS pass along'the wire, and in the towns near 
New York^ invitations to a party, inquiries about healtli, and 
even jol^na, all tremble along the copper line. 

As one of tlie earliest inventors of telegraphio apparatus, and 
one of tho first persons who erected a real modern telegraph, we 
must name M. oteinhill of Munich. The Bavarian telegraph, 
as this may be called, is an applicaUon of the discoveries of 
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Oersted, Faraday^ and Schweigger. In a coppnr wire, about 
eight English mUsac:^6l9{^,l{i;tid three-fourths of a line thick, M. 
Steinhill produced a volt^iic* current by the action of a rotatory 
tnagneto-electric machine, similar to that of Clarke, The con¬ 
ducting wire terminates at diderent stations in multipliers of from 
400 to 600 coils of very 6ne and insulated wuv, in the middle of 
each of which a magnetic needle placed on a vertical axis ter¬ 
minated by two points. The deviation of this needle from its 
primitive ]X)sition by the electric current affords the means of 
obtaining telegraphic signals. As visible siguais, however, aji- 
pcared to M. Steinhill to be imperfect, from their requiring the 
constant attention of the operator, he ])laccd on the side of his 
two magnetic needles two bells with (iilferent sounds, and by 
changing the direction of the current, he could ring either of 
these bells at pleasure. By means of the deviation ot the iKHidlu, 
ho gave motion to two pointed tubes containing a particular 
kind of ink, so that at each stroke upon the bell one of the tubes 
pressed its point upon a ribbon of paper revolving with an uni¬ 
form motion, and made a mark corresponding to the needle and 
bell to which it was attached. The marks of each point were, of 
course, formed in the same line, so that we have two lines of 
marks upon one nbbon of paper. By combining the sounds and 
marks to the extent of four, M. Steinhill has obtained a spoken 
and a written alphabet, comprehending all the letters which arc 
necessary to write every word of the German language. Those 
are exhibited in the following diagram, and if we conceive each 
four marks to be joined by lines, we shall see how they becomo 
mure distinct as siguais: 

A B D E F G H CH SCI! I K L M N 0 P ]l S T V W Z 
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The ten numerals are distinguished in a similar manner. This 
telegraph was established in July 1837, and consequently it must 
have been invented, and its invention known, some time before. 
It commenced at the observatory of M. Steinhill in the LerchenS'- 
trass of Munich, where the conducting wire was united to a 
plate of copper six inches square, buried in the ground. From 
this the wire passed over the houses to the Academy of Sciences, 
where the second station was established. From this it went to 
the Royal Observatory at Bogeuhausen. where there was a third 
station, and where the wire terminateu in a plate of copper six 
inches square buried in the ground. 

M. Steinhill, to lise his own words, '^thinks that he has invented 
the first telegraph in the trao sense of the word, that is to say, 
an apparatus which speaks a language easily comprehended, and 
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which writes what it speaks, or rather what we wish it td speak.”* 
Wo concur with the inventor that charaedbrof his 

telcftraph, and wc do not hesitate to Express our admiration of the 
sagacity and ingenuity which it displays in all its parts. The 
fact that the earth may be used as one hal^f the conductor) is a 
discovejT of vast importance, made, independently wc doubt not, 
bv him,.but wo owe it to Sir William Watson, who, in 1747, com¬ 
pleted the circuit at great distances by water, and even by two 
miles of dry pound.t But while wc give this well-merited praise 
to M. Stoinhill, wo are not prepared to admit that his was the 
lirst real telegraph of the modern type. The claims of Professor 
Morse cannot be overlooked, either as an iii\cntor of telegraphic 
apparatus, or an active introducer of his invention as a national 
improvoment. With all its ingenuity, the Bavarian telegraph 
hod undoubted (libadvantages, and wcare told that M. Steinhill 
himself has abandoned it in favour of a modification of tho in¬ 
strument of Morse.” 

Wc come now to the most interesting part of our subject, 
namely, the history of the introduction of the electric telegraph 
into Knglaiul. Wo regret that this question has not been dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. Lardncr, who is better fitted to do it skilfully and 
honestly than any person wo know*. lie has declined, however, 
on account of the space which such a discussion would have 
occupied, and the little interest which it would have inspii'cd in 
** tho masses to whom his Museum is addressed.” So com¬ 
pletely, indeed, has he shunned tho subject, that he lias hardly 
mentioned tho names of the individuals to whom wc are indebted 
for the introduction of this noble instrument into England. In 
tho pages of a liovi« w, however, such a discussion cannot be 
evaded, and we regret that a recent attempt to vitiate the history 
of tho electric telegraph in England should give this discussion 
a controversial character. 

About two years ago we became possessed of a printed docu¬ 
ment containing tho views, or rather the decision, of two of our 
greatest men upon this very subject; and we intended to have 
placed this decision before our readem without any argument of 
our own, as the basis of the few observations which we meant 
to oppose to tlie vitiated history to which we have referred. 
We have been fortunate enough, however, to obtain, only this 
day, the copy of a pampbletf which states the grounds upon 
which the afa^ve decision was pronounced, and which informs 

* See CowjitkB Kendm, &e. tern. vil. p. 590-9S, where bo bw 4eseribed bis in- 

f iW. Trant. 1747, or Pr!oBlley*8 Eledricify, pp. 102-109. 

$ Nie Kledria Tvtiyrarh —IKim it oy Proftmr Whtat 0 tiQHe 1 By 

^y|lli•cll Fotbergili Cooke, l^ndon, iS64. Vp. 40. 
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US) that all the documents and drawings relating to the subject 
are now fn tlie pr<Mf=*^^^^***** 

Mr, WiHiaai Fothcrgill Cooke, to whom wo owe the intro¬ 
duction oi the olectic telegraph into £ng}an<l, and who was the 
first English inventoi^of the teicgra()liic apnaratus, held a com¬ 
mission in the Indian army. Having retutiied from India on 
leave of absence, and on account of iil-hoalth, he afterwards j^e** 
signed bis commission and went to IJoidelberg to study anatomy. 
In tho month of March 18315, Professor Miincko of ileidelbei^ 
exhibited an electro-telegraphic experiment, in which electric 
currents, passing along a conducting wim, conveyed signals to a 
distant station by the deflexion of a magnetic needle enclosed iu 
Schweiggor’s galvanometer or multiplier. Tho currents were 
]>roduced by a voltaic battery placed at each end of the wire, 
and the apparatus was worked by moving tho ends of tho wires 
backward and forward between tho battciy and the galvano¬ 
meter. Mr. Cooke was so stru<“k with this experiment, tliat ho 
inimcdiatelv resolved to apply it to purposes of higher utility 
than the illustration of a lecture, and he abandoned his anato¬ 
mical pursuits, and applied his whole energies to the invention 
of a practical electric telegiaph. "VVithin three weeks, in April 
183(), he made his first electric telegraph, partly at lleidelberg 
and partly at Frankfort. It was of the galvanometer foiin, 
consisting of six wires, forming three metallic circuits, and in¬ 
fluencing three needles. Ey tlic combination of these signals, 
he obtained an alphabet of tw entv-six signals. Drawings of the 
instrument are given in the woik which we have already men¬ 
tioned as ill tho course of publication. i\rr, Cooke soon after¬ 
wards made another electric telegraph of a diflercnt cen^traction. 
He had invented the detector^ for discovering the locality of 
injuries done to the wires,, the recipiocal communicator, anef the 
alarm. All this was dune in the months of March and April 
1836; and in June and July of the same year, he recorded the 
details of his system in a manuscript pamphlet, from which it 
was obvious, that in July 1836, “ he liad wrought out his prac¬ 
tical system from tho minutest official details up to the records 
and extended I’amifications of an important political ^nd com¬ 
mercial engine.” 

When his telegraphic apparatus was completed, lie shewed it 
in November 1836 to IVlr. Faraday, and fie aftcrw'ards sub¬ 
mitted it and his pamphlet, in January 1837, to the Liverpool 
and Manchester Bail way Company, with whom he made a con¬ 
ditional arrangement, with tho view of using it on the long 
tunnel at Liverpool. In February 1837, when he was about t6 
apply for a patent, be considted Mr* Faraday and Dr. Boget 
on the construction of (he electromiagnet employed hi a port of 
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his apparatus, and the Jast of these gentlemen advised him to 
consult Professor Wheatstone. He trccoi\'»'^*y went lo liim on 
the 27th Febrnaiy 1837. The following is Idr. Cooke's account 
of the interview and its results:—“ lie politely invited mo to 
King’s Collo|;e, vthere I found, that in connexion with about 
four miles of wire, he was in the habit of using two galvano¬ 
meters of different constructions in his experiments on the 
effects of electric currents in deflecting magnetic needles. He 
had no apparatus of any kind for giving signals; but he had 
tv\o keyboards, ono of which was occasionally used in our ex¬ 
periments. 

“ What he'had done towards inventing the practical electric 
telegraph was confined to the * permutating priiv'iplo’ of his 
keyboards. This jn’inciplc, which diminished the m|uisite 
number of w ires, w as engrafted on riiy reciprocal telegraph, and 
became very valuable in connexion with later iuiprovcmonts; 
but though diminishing the number of wires, the permutating 
keys by tnernselves, and wdtliout the later impro^elnents, would 
have been more complex than my first galvanometer keys; lor 
each of the latter gave two signals by a single needle, (tlio plan 
now adopted on the Blackwail Railway,) while tlio former re¬ 
quired the concurrent action of at least two kc^s and two 
needles. 

Though Professor Wheatstone was, when 1 first consulted 
him, ill possession of a valuable principle, iio hud gone no fur¬ 
ther, Excepting the permutating principle, ho was practical 
behind Moncke; for the latter had an instrument for giving 
signals, and Mr. Wheatstone had none. Even had all his ap¬ 
parent intentions been worked/>ut, he would not then liave ful¬ 
filled any of the fundamental conditions of the practical electric 
telegraph,—the power of detecting injuries to the wires by frac¬ 
ture, water, or contact,—of attracting attention at the com¬ 
mencement of the communication,—of sending signals alter¬ 
nately backwards and forwards by the same apparatus, and of 
exhibiting the signals to the operator, as well as to the reci¬ 
pient. In a word, ho had no detector, no alarm, no reciprocal 
communicator.” 

The result of this interview was the formation of a partner¬ 
ship in May 1837, when it was agreed that iu the joint patent, 
Mr. Cooke’s name should stan I first; that Mr. Wheatstone 
should pay X80, and Mr. Cooke J?50 of the expense of the 
patent, and that an allowance of .^130 should be made to Mr. 
Cook<^ for his past experiments. 

After these arrangements were completed, and the invention 
had become the subject of conversation, it was ascribed to Mr. 
Wheatstone alone. Mr. Cooke’s name, though standing first in 
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the pateiv/^, and thoHu^dij^doubtedly the originiil inventor, was 
never mentioned,'•Sro to suyrh a length did this go, that in an 
account of ^e electric telegr^h, published in Chambers's Edin* 
huryh Journal for the 25th July 1830, and obtained ftom con¬ 
versation with Mr. Wheatstone, Mr. CookrN name never aj*- 
pears. The inventions of Mr. Alexander Bain, a most merito¬ 
rious individual, the inventor of electric clocks, and*of the 
beautifiil electric telegraph which we have explained, were all 
ascribed to Mr. Wheatstone j and the members of the different 
scientific societies and coteries in London, the dis^nsers of 
contemporary fame, and to whom Mr. Cooke and Mr. Bain were 
unknown, were the tools by which these acts of injustice wore 
])erpetratcd. Mr. Cooke, a soldier, an educated man, aiid a 
gentleman, was represented as a mechanic, and Mr. Bain as a 
workman, who had pilfered the inventions of Mr. Wheatstone. 

The day of retribution, however, came, as it alwjiys comes, both 
in defence of Mr. Cooke and Mr. Bain. Mr. Cooke attempted 
in vain to have these erroneous impressions efiaced by the help of 
Mr. Wheatstone himself^ but having failed he insisted upon having 
it ascertained by arbitration, in what shares, and with what 
priorities and relative degrees of merit the said parties hereto are 
inventors of the electric telegraph, due regard oeing paid to the 
original projection thereof, to the development of its laws and pro¬ 
perties, to the j)ractical introduction of it into the United King¬ 
dom, since the improvements made upon it since its introduction 
there, and to all other matters which tno arbitrators, or any two of 
them, shall in their discretion think deserving of their considera¬ 
tion.’’ The arbiters were Sir Isambard Brunei, named by Mr. 
Cooke, and Professor Daniell of King’s College, by Mr. Wheat¬ 
stone, both colleagues of Mr. Wheatstone in tlic Royal Society, 
and Mr. Daniell, a brother professor of j\fr. Wheatstone in King’s 
College,—an important remark, the reason of which will soon 
appear. Mr. Cooke was a memoer of none of the London 
societies or coteries, but felt himself safe, as he might well do, 
k in the high talents and established character of SSr Isambard 
Brunei. 

In the course of five months tho arbiters examined all the 
documents submitted to them, and on the 27th April ISil, they 
made the following award,— 

“ As the electric telegraph has recently attracted a considerabl^je 
share of public attention, oor friends, Messrs. Cooke aUd Wheatstone, 
have been put to some inconvenience by a misunderstanding whielt 
has prevailed respecting their relaUve positions in connexion with 
the invention. The following short statement of the facts has, th<^e- 
fbre, at their request, been drnwn up by us the undersigned Sit M. 
Jsambard Brunei, engineer of tiie Thames Tunnel, fuid Profess^ 
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Ditniell of King’s Collc'gc, as a <]io<'UQ)en|pWliicli either part^ may at 
pleasure make publicly known. ** 

'* In March 1836, Mr. Cooke, while engaged at Heidelberg in 
scientific pursuits, witnessed, for the first time, one of those well- 
known experiments ou electricity, considcrei^as a po&siblo means of 
roramiinicating intelligence, which have been tried and exhibited 
from time to time, during many years, by viu’ious philosophers. 
Struck with the vast importance of an instantaneous mode of com¬ 
munication to the railways then extending themselves over Great 
Britain, as well as to Goverument and general purposes; and im¬ 
pressed with a strong (conviction that so great an object might he 
practically attained by means of electricity, Mr. Cooke immediately 
directed his attention to the adaptiition of electrbJty to a practical 
system of telegraphing; and, giving op the pn)fcssioi. in which he 
was engaged, ho from that hour devoted himself exclusively to the 
rcaliisatioii ot that object. Ito came to England in April 1836, to 
perfect his plans and instruments. In February 1837, while engaged 
iu completing a sol of instruments for an intended experimental npjdi- 
catiou of his telegraph to a tunnel on the Liverpool and Manchester 
liailway, he became acquainted, through the introduction of Dr, 
Koget, witli Professor Wheatstone, who had for several yc.ars gi\cn 
much attention to the subject oi transmitting iutelligencc by electri¬ 
city, and had made several discoveries of the highest impoitancc 
coniiucted with this subject. Among those were his wcU-known 
determination of the velocity of electricity when passing through a 
metal wire;—his experiments, in which the deflection of magnetic 
noodles, the decomposition of water, tmd other voltaic and m.agneto- 
clectric elfcCls, were produced through greater lengths of wire than 
had over before been experimented upon; and his original method of 
converting a few wires into a considerable number of circuit'!, so that 
they might transmit the greatest number of signaL, which can bo 
transmitted by a given number of wirea, by the deflection of magnetic 
noodles. 

“ In May 1837, Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone took out a joint 
English patent, on a footing of equality, for their existing invention.'!. 
The terras of their partnership, which wore more exactly defined and 
confirmed in November 1837, by a partnership deed, vested in Mr. 
Cooke, as the originator of the undertaking, the exclusive manage- * 
ment of the invention iu Great Britain, Ireland, and the colonics, 
with the exclusive engineering department, as between themselves, 
and all the benefits arising from the laying down of the lines, and the 
manufacture of the iiistruracats. Aa partners standing on a perfect 
equality, Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone were to divide cdually all 
proceed arising from the granting of licenses, or from sale of the 
pateni tights-^a pai* centage being first payable 40 Mr. Cooke aa 
tatfhager. Professor Wheatsttme retained an equal voice with Mr. 
CoOkc in selecting and nmdifying the forms of the telegraphic instru¬ 
ments; and both pai ties pledged themselves to impart to each other, 
tor their equal and mutual benefit^ all improvements, of whatever 
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kind, whi(ih the/ might^^^me possessed of, connected with the 
giving of ^gnala, oAii^^S^^tng of al^Nroma, by means of electrioityi 
Since the fofniaticm of the partnmhip, the uodertaking has rapidly 
progressed, under the constsint and equaUy successful exertions oi the 
parties in their distinct^epartments, until it has attained the character 
of a simple and practice system, worked out sciuutiiically on the sure 
basis of actual cxpciieuce. 

Whilst Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone us the gentleman to 
whom this country is indebted for b.tving practically introduced and 
carried out the electric telegraph as u u&eful undoruking, pronusing 
to bo a work of national importance, and Vrofessor Wheatstone is 
acknowledged as the setenttfic man, whose profound and sttccosahil 
researches hud already prepared the public to receive it us a project 
capable of practical application, it is to the united labours of two 
g< iitlemcn. so well qualified for mutual assistance^ that wo must attri¬ 
bute tho rapid progress which this important invention has made do¬ 
ling the live years since they have been associated. 

*• M®. I». Batmt. 

J. F. Danieu.. 

« fjOJuioH, 27th 1811 ’ 


“/juffdos, April Iflil 

Ghvtllmi'N, —^We cordially acknowledge the corrcctno-ss of the 
fact') stated in the above document, and beg to expics'i our grnteful 
sense ol the very hitMulIy and gratifying manner in which you have 
recorded your opinion of our joint labours, and of tbe value of our 
invention. Wc are, Gentlemen, with feelings of the highest esteem, 
your obedient servants, 

“ Will*. F. Cooke. 

C. WllKATSfONE. 

" bir M. fsambaid Uruncl and * 

J P. Dana 11, Ewp, I’rofossor, &,c. &o ” 

With such a distinct verdict from so distinguished a jury, we 
should have thought that this controvor.sy was for over closed. 
The parties expressed their satisfaction, and it was to bo presumed 
that tlie two arbiters, whose European reputation was at stake, 
had conscientiously discharged their duty to tlio real claimants 
and to the jiublic. This, nowever, was not the result of the 
awani. Mr. Cooke claimed nothing more than was adjudged to 
him, while Mr. Wheatstone again attempted to monopolize the 
lionour of being the inventor of the electric telegrajib. Hia 
numerous scientihe friends propagated tho tale, and against such 
odds the real and UUle-known inventor had no chance of pro¬ 
tection. An humhle inventor or discoverer in the provinces, or in 
the pivate circles of the metropolis, has no chance again$t,^d 
comMnation and partisanship of London institutions; but as 
liappned before, a day of retribution again arrives hr tbe pro¬ 
tection of the helpless and the establishment of truth. Jn the, 
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eagerness to seize tlie bubble-reputa^n, it often burst in the 
grasp. In the present case a fact tfanspftii»-^ in the ardour of 
pursuit, which speaks volumes on the subject. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Cooke applies for redress to 
Mr. Wheatstone, his partner in a lucrativ/% concern, and on the 
16th January 1845, thus addresses him ;— 

“ It is now nearly two years since I remonstrated with you on the 
eiiiicnvours which your friends were making to undermine the award 
of Sir Toambard Brunei and Mr. Daniell, of April 1841 ; but as these 
remonstrances were met by the assurance of your solicitor (made in 
your name and by your expressed desire) ia his letter of the 20th 
May 1813, that there was no trutlj in tlie repon that you denied 
your full consent to the declarations contained in the ptn'/ed paper,— 
an assurance further confirmed by lili, letter of the 27th .June, in these 
words—‘ Mr. VlThoatstone does not desire to escape from a single 
conclusion which tliC‘aw.nrd warrants—all I could do, was to ex¬ 
press myself satisfied with an explanation so unqualified. 

“ The same cause of complaint has, however, been repeatedly ob¬ 
truded upon me since. And I now hear from your own ft/K, that 
you have absolutely armed yow self with n letter from Mt. Daniell to 
counteract a certain construction of the awards which you considei ob¬ 
jectionable. 

“ This is indeed an alarming document to hold in reserve; and 
how Mr. Daniell could reconcile any such letter with the character 
of a Judge, remains to be explained.’' ^ 

If the letter from Mr. Daniell, thus singularly referml to, is 
a real document intended to affect the history of science, and 
the rights of an individual, Mr. Oookc and the public ought to 
call for its production. It will reveal a fact, hitherto unsuspected, 
that the arbiters did not agree on their verdict, and that Mr. 
Daniell conceded something to Sir Isambard Brunei in favour 
of Mr. Cooke, and against Mr. Wheatstone. In this there was 
nothing wrong. It happens in almost every arbitration, when 
two individuals are appointed by two contending parties, that 
each concedes something to the other to obtain a harmonious 
settlemeiit; and it would not be unjust if each arbiter were to 
leave on record, in the hands of their respective friends, a memo¬ 
randum of the points which have been thus conceded. But if 
one of the arbiters does this without the knowledge of the other, 
and puts it in the power of his friend, at any future ♦ime, to 
bring it forward in support of his original and rejected claims, 
that arbiter has acted xinjustlu^ illegally^ and dishonourably; 
and society should protect itself by marking such conduct with 
its severest rebuke. If this letter shall ever fall down upon Mr. 
Cqoke’s neck, above which it is ;iow suspended, wo shall then 
if^jecture for ourselves the amount of concession wdiich Sir 
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I“>ambanl Biunel mu &t jia vc made n‘'ainbt liis own client, to 
balance flic concocdu^rtBfHe by liis brother arbiter; I'or we are 
sure that he lias left iio letter in the hands of Air. Cooke to 
as&isit him in e&caj)ino from a sinolo conclusion of the avv'ard. 
Uutifthis letter is kronoliL forward to ala»’m Mr. (yookc, the 
friends of Professor Daniel! may well be anxious about the result, 
and we think it is their duty to demand its })roductinn. Wo 
Jiave ample faith in the honour t f Professor Dainhdl, and avo 
willingly adopt the liberal sentiment of Mr. C'ooke, that if he 
“dill express himself incautioiihly in writing to his friend, no 
one acnuaintcd AAith liis manly and upright character, can siip- 
j)ose tliat he intended to sanction a clandestine use of his letter 
to assist Air. Wheatstone/’ or to injure Air. (Voke, Ignorant 
though we be of the nature of this singular document, w’e have 
no dillamlty if it w'as written by Professor Daniel! in jiredictiiig 
its (‘onteiits. Its object, doubtless, AAas to*sweeten tJie bitter 
pill of the aw'ard. It was an opi ite tenderly administered todis* 
appointed vanity,— a curb, })erchaiK‘e, to tliat inoibid appetite 
for fame, which respects neither imli\idual lights noi' social feel¬ 
ings. By' this anticijiation of it=! jmrpose, we at once iroiect the 
character of its author, and the rights of the individual which 
it has been brought lorwaid to as'ail. 

'file future Jiistoiy of tlii ^ remarkable partnership is soon told. 
Air. (^>oke ])urMieiI, with untlinchmg ardour, his .schemo of 
making tne Eloctiic ToIegraj)li a work of “national importance,” 
and being prepared by his own inventions, and by' the joint in¬ 
vention in Cooke and Wheatstone’s patent, he took stop-* in the 
autumn of 18J5 to organize a joint-stoek C^ompany, which he 
eflccted in Its 1(1. This Coinjiany, under the name of the Llec~ 
trie Telcgnipk t'om/moi/, a})plied to J*ailiament in the session of 
18f() for a Bill of Incorporation. This Bill was ojiposed by Air. 
Alexander Bain of JOdinburgh, who asserted in his petition that 
ho had invented an Klecliio Clock, and an Electric Printing 
Telojiraph,—that he liad communicated these invention.s coiili- 
denlially to Air. Wheatstoni*, and th.it the latter had claimed 
them as his own. Notwithstanding this ojiposition, tlio Direc¬ 
tors of the (’ompany carried (heir Bill, though not without difli- 
culty, thiongh the House of (’ominous; but when it came to 
the House of Lords, Air. Bain’s statement and the evidence 
which 1 gave in its su}>port made such an iinjiression on the 
members of the Lords’ Committee, that on the afternoon of its 
third sitting, the Duke of Beaufort, as chairnmu, intimated to 
the Counsel of the Electric Telegraph Company that they 
should make an arrangement vvith Air. Bain, “hinting,” as Air. 
Cooke says, “ pretty plainly, that their Bill might lie thrown 
out if they declined to do so.” Air. Bain accordingly received, 
VOL. xxn. NO. XLIV. 2 o 
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we believe, £12,000, and tlms, to jMr. Wlieatstoiie’s extreme 
displeasure, became associated witli*<^ih;;^l(>mj)aiiy,‘ bindiiii' 
liimself to give them the use of his inventions. ‘\About the 
same lime I he Directors had, unluckily, made an agreement 
with a Mr. Henry Mapplc, in ignorance tliat this j)erson had a 
similar controv'er^y with Mr. Wheatstone respecting an improve I 
alarum and a telegrapliic rope,” and “in consequence of the>'e 
untoward circumstances, Mr. Wheat.stone sent in an account of 
his expenses, and retired altogether from the Company’s service.” 

Bet us now .see under what obligation, and how richly rt*- 
warded, Mr. Wheatstone left the service of the Company. So 
early as the 12th April 1843, Mr. C’ooke enter'^d into an agree¬ 
ment by which he was to pay Mr. Wheatstone a leyalty varying 
from £20 to £15 per mile for everv ten miles of teiegrapli he 
.sliould complete dining the year, £20 for the Jirst ten miles, and 
£1.’) for the M.cf/i tc^i miles and all boyoml it, Mr. AVheatstone 
assigning to IMr. Cooke all the letters jiatent of Cooke and Wlie-it- 
stoiic, and all future patents for improvemont.s. In 1815, wdieii 
tlie Electric Telegraph Com])any w'as in contemplation, and 
w’hen many lines of telegrajih had been alre.idy laid down by 
jMr. Cooke, he entered into a lunv .agreement with Mr, Wheat¬ 
stone, by which he bought up his rovalty for £.‘>(),0()(), tfigether 
with all arrears of royalty due at the date of the agre'-nient. 

Thus liberally rewarded for hall of the joint ])‘itent held by 
Mr. Cooke and himsc'lf, one w'onld have thought that all farther 
controversy w'as at aii end. I’he Com])anv .sncceodo<l bej'oiul 
tlieir most .sanguine expeet.'itions, and Mr. Wheatstone hecame 
discontented with hi- reward. He claimed to he tlie inventor 
of the electric telegiaph! Ho forgot the lights of his partner 
and benefactor as conceded and signed by himself,— amt as ad¬ 
judicated by Sir I,sambard Brunei and Divdes^or l).iiii(41. He 
Ibrgot the concession of £12,000 by the Ijords’ Committee to 
]\lr. Bain for his electric clock and his beautiful electric tele¬ 
graph ; and those eminent individuals ceased to be named but 
as meeiianics *md workmen, whom he had taken into hi.s ser¬ 
vice ! Mr. Cooke, whose forbearance w'o cannot hut admire, 
inaititainiM a dignified silence as long as the injuries which w'cre 
done to him w'cre whispered in private, or circulated in scientific 
coteries. The time, however, at last came, the crisis in Mr. 
Wheatstone’s history as well as ii. his. when he was dragged before 
the public b^ a representative of Mr. Wheatstone’s feelings as 
well as ojnmon.s, and compelled to a]jpcal to its tribunal, in a 
voice as articulate as tin. railway w histle or the electric thumler. 

An article on the Electric Telegraph appeared in the (Quar¬ 
terly Keview for June 1851, in which the claims of Morse and 
!8teinhill, ami Cooke and Bain, arc unceremoniously thrown 
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overboarcL and Air. Wljej^tone pronounced the inventor of the 
Electric Telograj4i(*¥*^^^Tlm sucli a perversion of scientific his¬ 
tory, and shell a viola! ion of recorded truth, should have aji- 
]>earcd in such a rcsjicctabh' Jonriial, has greatly sui’jirisod us, 
and we confess that ^c feci as much for tli.'' author wlio has 
])cnnittcd himself to be a dupe, as we do for jSIr. C'ooke, whom 
that dupe has so ^\antonly made a victim. Roused by tin's attack 
upon his honour, and this attumpt to wrest from him not what 
he claims, but what was given to him by the solemn decree of 
two of the most distinguished men of the day, and one of them 
Air. A^'heat.stonc^s jiarticular friend, Air. Cooke has bc<‘n driven 
to write the pamplilet to which we have referred, and to publish 
in support of its statemeiils a Aolumo of documents, illustrated 
by numerous plates, 

Jlaving been tlio first individual who introduced the Electric 
Telegraph into England,—having been the first eonstructor of 
a working telegrajih and variom {»ieces of valuabJu telegraphic 
a}i]){iratus, invented by hini.self,—having availed himself of Air. 
A\ li('atstone's talents for com))leting tlio jiarticular telegrapli 
patent<'d by Alessrs, Cooke and ^^Mleatstono,— having jiaid Air. 
Wliealstonc £1^0,000 for his interest in the joint jiatent,—having 
established beyond the )io\v4*r ol‘ challenge his claim ti) “ stand 
a loin (IS the (jmilcuKm to ivlnnn this antnlry is inJehlcd J or having 
Pr{V( ni'ALLY INlUODt'Cnr) CARUIED out TIIK EnEOTUlf 
^ri'j.i.CKAJ’U \h AN iM-.PlJL i NDERlAKixNYi, Air. Cooke Suc¬ 


ceeded, in in establishing the Elec’-i uu; Teleguaj'II Com- 
PANV, of which he is now one of the jirincijial Directors. 

Air. Cooke was fortunate in obtaining the co-ojieration of 
such .a man as Air. Lewis Ricardo, AI.P., by whose zeal and sa¬ 
gacity this (N)inpany has attained its jire.scnt gigantic magni¬ 
tude. Jly the outlay of three ijoaHers (f a miUion of nmneiiy 
this t^ompany lias covered England and Scotland with a com- 
jileto nct-\\ork of tclegrajihs, extending along .5480 miles of 
railway lines, and employing no less than 21,000 miles of wire.* 
'riie following balance sheet, .shewing the state of accounts ol' 
the !)0th of June 1852, and the JOth of Jnno 1854, will give 
the reader an idea of the nature and extent of the establish¬ 
ment. 


* This is oxclusivu of wires used by the Railway Companies lor Iheir own jnir 
pdSfS Those companies have wires of their own, with a license fnini tin* 'JVlc- 
graph Comp my to use them 
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Balance Bluet foe 


the JuOf-year emllug '6()th June^ 
('Ai'irAL AcroC^. 


SUABlSUOLljLlii)' I 

i‘ 

12,000 shares, Cla-'S A, 

A-20, , €240,000 0 0 

12,000 Shares, 

CUhsU, €20,240,000 0 0 

- 100,000 

Dehi'iitniv Debt, . . . 107,800 

Sitndrj Liabilitii s ab in>r 

Luilgor,.8(1,fil 1 

Iti'survcd Fund, . . . (>1,033 





‘ £ 

a. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

Cost of Telei;rapljs Com- 






pleted and in Progre.sB, 
iiiclusivo of cobt of 
Pateiitb,. 

570,n08 

19 

i) 



1 lloubo Property iu Lon- 



0 

0 

dun,. 

11,003 

19 

1 

0 

0 

Duo from varions C'oni- 





pnnieSjiiifludini'tiu* In- 




*> 

• > ' 

ternatioiial Tele;{raph 




0 

0 

(’onipanx, . . . . 


11 

11 



1 Spare Stoek, . . . 

22,070 

Hi 

9 



I (’.ills in nvrear, 

|('i)sh and Securities ,i 

7,210 

8 

10 



' hand, . 


.5 

10 



Value ()1 .‘Shares iu trust, 

i,7:.o 

0 

0 


30th Jiiiu- lu'it, 
“ ]«,52, 


.t-733,147 2 2 .‘lOtli June lO.il, . €7.r>JI7 2 2 
4«0,235 13 II *• 1832, . 4G»,2.j') 13 11 



REV 

1 \l 

E 

AC'OOUNr. 





C 

s. 

d. 


X 

.«s 

d. 

Salaries ami Wages, ■ . 

21,01 1 

8 

4 

Ueeeifits for Messages, 

> 



Station ^5^peIlhes, . . . 

2,070 

11 

10 

Subscriptions, Inti lesl. 




Units, Taxes, (Jas, and 




and jSIiiinteuauc(‘, . . 

01,2)5 

11 

9 

Insurance, .... 

3,140 

0 

O 





Uoulv!., Klatiouery, .and 








Printing, . . . . • 

2,344 

0 

3 





1 ’ostiige,. 

14.3 

5 

8 





Charm s f»r Intelligence 








and Suiidrie.s, . . . 

1,377 

14 

(> 





Law Cliarges, .... 

blO 

5 

3' 





Direction, Audit, and Dis- 



1 





(riet (’i)iiiinittec.s, . . 

720 

0 

0 





Supei iiiU iideiits, Stoivs, 








iind Mainteiianeo, . . 

9,391 

4 

7, 

1 




Intereit on Debenture 








Debt, ...... 

1.918 

3 

10 





D.ilauce,. 

17,011 

17 

i 





.'>()tli .June 18.>4, . i9)l,2l5 

11 

9 

SOtli June 1854, . 

X0'l,‘2l3 

11 

9 

1852, . 

27,437 

4 

it 

« 1852, . 

27,137 

4 

8 


t;KM KAL BALANCE. 

Ji s. <7. £ a. ct. 


Diviili nd ou r2,000SlidreB, 

Cl.ibs A, aiHl 11,000 
Shai'eB riasB 1), at 7 per 
i-eut per niiiiuin, to be 
projiosed at the General 

Mertinp,.10,730 0 0 

iSalatiee, after payment of 
Divideiid,. 4,072 0 0 


llalaiice after payment of 
Dividend, 3lst Dcccni- 

, ber, 1853. 3,737 2 0 

Ualnneo of Rovomie Ac¬ 
count, 30tli June 1834, 17,044*17 4 


30111.111110 1034, . il20,n02 0 Oi 
» 1:532, . 10,177 14 1 ' 


30th .Tuiio 1854, . X20,n02 0 0 
“ 1832, . 10,177 14 1 








FM'ilric Telegraph Company—Mv. Haiu's fjine. oSl 

The a^e’’agc number of mossa|];es sent 7«0K^/»h/during the last 
<jiuu'ter, w.is '.mcl the average time (r-oujhed by a mes¬ 

sage in transmission was^ on important circuits, one miinite. 
Thi*- work is performed by a numerous stalti wiiich, exclusi\e 
of the principal ofUctJi’-*, are as follo\vs: - 


London. 

Loprpool, 

M incheiWr. 

MintUp‘‘(or 

Male clerk.s, 1 11 

S4 

il 

09 

Female * do. o2 

12 

17 


Messenger.^, 83 
Fnginei'rs, ‘J 

19 

10 

IH 

Jhn 

(io 

7f 

p" 

^ / 


A staff of clerks and messengers is eslahliblied al'O at Iilr- 
ndiigham, Leeds, Holyhead, Diiblin, and on all the r.iilu jy 
linos. Tho mimbor of tlie whole being as follows 


Clerks and messengers, . . U')l 

Female <'Iuiks, . . . HI 

l^miiiieers, .... Idll 

Total Stan; . . . . 1311 


For the accMumodalioii of the clerks and mess^yigcrs at the 
inetropolit.m station at Lothhury, the (knnpany have established 
a lodgiiig-lnniso, under tho jiersonal sujiervksion of tho I)i- 
roetoi's, here the health and general welfare of lluir .servants 
,u-i‘ liberally pro\id<‘d for. 

Vlthongh the Company has expended largo sums (d'lnonev in 
]uireliasing the patents of \ari<)ns new and ingenious tclegr.iphs, 
}et the ilonble-iieedle telegraph is tlie one principally used. Air. 
Ihiin’s telt'graph is used on certain lines, siieli as between Lon¬ 
don and Jjuorpool. “ This,” as Dr. Laidner observes, is at¬ 
tended, as compared with the needle instiument, with two advan¬ 
tages ; first, tlia* it requires only ono lino of wire ; and, seoondlv, 
tliat il writes its own dcspateii. With the needle instrument 
two cojiies of each de.spatcli must be made, one to be delivered 
as addressed, and the other to be retained by the office. In 
using Bain's method, that which is written in telegraphic cipher 
In tlie instnunent, is retained by the office, .so that the time of 
ono clerk is saved.'’ 



1 .out Ollier professions. 
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—limnch Stations in London. 

The following is the tariff' of the Company:— 

•r. it 

Messages of 20 words to distance of 50 miles, .... 1 0 

“ “ 100 “ ... 2 (J 

“ - for all greater dj»tan 90 s, ... 5 0 

London to llirminghnni, 112 miles, I 0 
“ “ Liverpool, 210 miles, . 1 0 

“ ‘‘ Carlisle, 309 miles, . I 0 

Tho central station of the Electric I’elcgraph Comi)any is in 
Konuder’s Court, Lotlihury, behind tho Bank, from which above 
200 wires proceed to seventeen branch-stations, including the 
eight railway stations in London and its vicinity. In addition 
to this arrangement for transmitting despatches tu difterent parts 
of the city, there is a very interesting one for tho benefit of 
JMcmbers of I’arliamciit, and of the difllerent clubs in the Ale- 
tro))olis. From the octagon hall in the House of Farliament, a 
wire passes to the telegraph station in 8t. James* Street, which 
is jiear the ^Vest End Club, and by means of it reporters arc cm- 
])loycd by the Company to transmit an abstract of the j)r()cccd- 
ings of both Tlonses. This abstract, a chortu wlansy is immedi¬ 
ately printe«l, and with tlie additions constantly made to it, is 
sent every half liour to the Italian Opera and all the principal 
(Uuhs at the west end. The following sheet, which w’c liave ob¬ 
tained IVom tile Company, is a fue-shnile of tlie ])rocceding.s 
of tlie 1 louse of CVmmons on the Foreign Enlistment Bill, the 
House of Lords having adjourned at an early hour :— 

THE ELEC rmc TEbECiRAPII (^OMPANY, 

(iNroRrouAiEU 181(1.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, KKIJlAy, DliOEMUEll 22nd, IbOE 


11 Mi'.. 


a 

4' 

4 

5 


M, 

0 

30 

0 


5 


30 


G 0 
G 30 


House rmdu. 

I’l'titions. 

Ml', (iladstom* gave nt>tic«*, that, hi making 
Anaucial btati^ment for 1335, he i-hould jiru- 
poso, tliat duty on tea remain at one shilling 
and sixpence per pound, until peace was run- 
oludcd. 

Questions. 

House at rising to adjoura to January '23i'd. 

Sir K. Dcring moved that Foreign Biihst- 
mobl Ilill be read thiru timu tltis day six 
months. 

Mr. Cobdcii against Bill. 

Still speaking. 

Ditto. 


(5 : 33) Lords adjourned. 
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Fhjimj Sheet of the l*rocef(hmjs of ParUanieut. 


IlMI 
II M I 

I 7, O' 
I I 


7 

1 

10 

1 

u 

1 » 


1 8 

.10 

. 

.r> 


0 

' ''l 

10 


*.() 

10 

! 

0 

^ 10 ' 

'0 


ol 

'll 


1 

0 

' 12 ' 

iO 


t'l 

i' 

10 ! 


I 

I 

1 1 .{fl| 

I ’ 


at 



I 


lufv. Corry oppon J 
Di i'liiilinioii for. 

Mr < I Saoddt s agdiust. 

Mr l>igb;y Sc^iioui lor 
I ord L<>\d>nr ag<iiii<-t. 
bir K supported Bill 

(House thm) 
jvir II dgdiiisl 

Mr Bentniclt dgiiuist 
J.ord Kliiiiu'ton fur. 

Mr J*. O’UrKii for. 

All. Cowdii, nnd Mr. AIkI 'iinitli for 
]Mr Ijaiiig for. 

M r. W K 1 >ijncojal)c against. 

Mr V S(iili;v loi, 

(lloiist filling ) 

Ml 1 Bull against 

(lloiist full ) 
ih Mu lu 11 agniiist. 

Lotd .1 Hnsscll r<‘|d>ing 

hii J I’akingtuii iipi itiiig Ins oliju'lioiis. 

(Hoiisi full) 

Ml Hiiglit I jndic.itirig Mi. Cobdiii. 

Siiil sptakiiig 
(llousi \n \ full ) 

JloitM dividid. 

1 oi tliiiil iL.tdjiig 17 1 

Ag.un t it . 1 > > 



ALijoiit^ fo) o8 

Bill 11 ad tliiid Uiiu 
Solii itoi <i» iieial’s I 'ausc agretd to. 

>S( > (I al L1 iiiscs add( d 
IJdl pisscd 


1 lA 


111)1 SL ADJOLUiNED till I’lio o’clock 
tins dill 


I 


liy means of those iiyinfj sheets, tlie incmheis of both Houses 
who hequoiit the Ojxmu ortho Club J know tlio jirocisetime tlieir 
jircsence is wanted tor a division, or when any of the j];roat 
sjioakors are speaking or about to speak. 

In conjunction with the A‘-tronomer-llo\al and the South- 
Kastern 1?ail way Company, the JOlectric Telegraph Company 
lia\e, at the expense of £1000, coinjileted a chrononietrical 
apparatus, for the transmission of mean Greenwich time to 
Condon and the ])iovinces. It is erected on the dome of the 
Charing-Cross station, at the height of 110 feet above the level 
of the Thames. It consists of a long quadrangular pillar of 
wood, 38 feet high and 4 in circumference. The upper part of 
die pillar which rises above the dome, passes through the centre 
of a large ball, which falls every day at one o’clock, simuUane« 
ously witli the similar ball on the tup of the Greenwich Obser- 
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vatory, thus indicating tlie time to every locality from which it 
is seen. Tin' hall is nearly 0 feet in rtTanietojiT It is formed of 
zinc, painted red, '>dh a Inroad gilt belt round it, dnd weighs 
18G lbs.; but its hdl is broken by striking an air cylinder be¬ 
neath. The instant that the ball at (ircenw-ich falls the current 
of electricity, con^cyel by the wire from Greenwich, draws an 
eleclric trigger connectetl nith the ball at Gharing-Cross, and 
cau•^cp it to fall at the same instant. By the aid of a galvanic 
clock at the ()bscr\atory, hourly signals transmit accurate 
(Trecn^'vich time to the central station at Lothbury, and also to 
that at Charing-Cross, and the time is transmitted several times 
a dav to Ihinbridge, Deal, and Dover. 

'fho first ])romi)ters of the Klectric Telegraph, tniguine :is 
th<*v were of its ultimate lriumj)]i over the prejudices of tlu* 
railway companies, who at first rejected it, and of supine 
goMnnineiits, who were bliiul to its advantages, and ne\er con¬ 
tributed to its extension, they yet never anticipated that its lines 
w’ouM span wi<le arms of the sea. and, by crossing even oceans 
thenisohe's, would girdle the tcrra(|uouus globe. The submarine 
tele<n*aT)h was not a corollary of the terrestrial. It w’ns a new 
idea, which it required genius to suggest, and science to roali/e. 
Dr. O'SliaughiU'ssy. so oaily as LS.'il), succeeded in laying down 
an insulated condiictiiu; w’ire, altufdied to a chain-cable in the 
Kivei* Hoogly, which carried the electric current from i)ne hank 
to another. Another step w as made in 18*17, by M. Siemens, 
who first applied guttapercha to the insulation of the wires, and 
laid down a telegra^diic lino to cross the Ilhine at Cologne. 

These steps.however though very iin])ortaut, w’cro not to be com¬ 
pared \vitli the bold and succes>,fal attempt to carry a submarine 
cable from Dover to C/alai.s. In 1850, the Submarine Telegrajih 
(’om])any made the necessary arrangements with the French and 
Belgian Governments, and Alessrs. Newall and Co.,the celebrated 
wire.-rope makers of Gateshead, were Intrusted with the mauiifac- 
lure of 21 miles of a wire-cable, to stretch over a distance of 21 
niilos.^ hW this purjiose, four cojiper wires, the sixteenth of an 
inch in di.mieter, wore e«wored with successive coatings of gutta 
pcrcha. d tie wires wore then twisted together, and surrounded 
with a mass of S])unyarn soaked in grease and tar, so as to form 
a compact rope imjiervious to water. In order to give strength 
to this combination, and protect, it from external injury, ten 
galvanized wires are twisted round the rope, so as to form a 
submarine cable. I'liis cable was completed in three weeks, 

* An mMic(*os>.fnI attempt had beeo made in 1850, when the c.ablo broke by 
the action of tlio >tavvs lubbing it TigainHt a ridge of rucks near t’alais, at Cape 
Gris-nez 
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l)Ut, onin^ (o Jin accident in laying it down, it t-iilFercd a twist 
or bciuT, \\hicli«iook it out of the direct line, and pre\cnted it 
from reafliing to S.nigat, south of Calais. It was necos^aiy, 
theivforo, to add to it another mile of cable, which being imme¬ 
diately done, thungii the task w'as not an easv one, the coinum- 
nic.ition between Calais and Dover w’as completed on the ITtli 
October 18,51, and since that time, (ireat llrilain and the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe have, b\ this iro * larynx, conversed wdth eacJi 
other on every snbj(‘ct w hich can interest humanity. The ex- 
j)ense of the cable w'as XOOOO, and the station at Dover and 
C^alais, £()0()0. This line ot telegraph belongs to the Chartered 
Snhmarine Tclegra])li Comjnni}. 

I>v the private entcrpiise of Alessrs. New all ami (\nnpany, a 
still loniier snhinaiino cable was stretched across the Irish 
(^hannol from lIoI>hcad to l)u])lin, orratlmr to Ilowth. In the 
Jeep sea portion ol it, the gutta perchu rope containing one cop¬ 
per wire was surrounded hy ten twisted iron wiies, aiul the shore 
ends of tlie same roj)C sin rounded by six iron wires. Transported 
from the works at CatoNbead on twenty waggons, it w’as sent by 
railway to JVlarvport, where the Ilrittania earridlit to Ilolyliead. 
On the dth ol dune 1852, it was deposiN’d in the Iiish Channel, 
where tlu‘ depth of water is 70 fathoms, nearly double that be¬ 
tween Dover and (\ilais. The length of the cable is 04 mile 
and the time of lading it down was 18 hours. 

'Die next great submarine enterprise, undi'r ibo direction of 
the Submarine Telegraph (/ompany, was that of uniting Dover 
with Ostend, a distance of 70 miles. This gigantic cable, aho 
the work of Messrs. New all and Company, cost f,'i.‘J,000, and 

was laid down on the ith of Mav, On tlie 0th ol May it was 

• • • 

the hearer of a friendly message from llelgium to London. 

The Magnetic Teiegraj)h Comjiany and the Eritisli Telegraph 
C’oin]>any, have, according to Dr. Jjardner, laid down cables of 
the same kind from Portpatriek to Donaghadee. a species of 
rivahy which Parliament ought not to have permitted. Tlie 
first of these (''ompaiiies have established upwards of 2000 miles 
(many ot them under ground) of telegraphic liiii's, and have 
13,000 miles of wire in active operation, connecting England 
and Scotlaiul with the principal towns in Ireland. 

A Company, entitled the European and Electric Telegraph 
Company, which a« ts in common witli the two Suhinarinc Com¬ 
panies, now united, was established in order to connect the 
cables of those Companies with the metropolis, and with Bir¬ 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

Cur limits will not permit us to give any farther details re¬ 
specting these submarine establishments. The most important 
facts concerning all those which are yet completed, or in pro- 
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grc.ss, are contained in the 

following 

table 

given 

,l>y 

Ijardiier;— 


• 




No. of 

Xo. of 

Longhi 

W'eiglit 


C’<»pin'r 

troll 

in 

per Mile 


W ireS. 

>Y,’res. 

Miles. 

ill Tony. 

Dover ami Calai.s, 

4 

10 

25 

7 

llulylicad and Iluwth, 

I 

12 

70 

1 

Dover ami Osicnd, 

6 

12 

70 

7 

J*oi1-I'atrick and Donaghadeo Magnetic 




Telegraph (Company, . 

G 

12 

25 

7 

Ditto, do., British Telegraph (Jtmipany, G 

12 

27 

7 

Orfordnoss and the Hague, 

1 

10 

155 

2 

Across the Great Belt, Deitniark, 

a 

U 

IG 

5 

Across the ]Mis.si.«.sij)pi, 

1 

8 


2 

Acro&.s the Zuy<ler Zee, . 

G 

10 

5 

Li 

Newfoumllaml ami Prince Edward 

's 




island, . ... 

1 

1) 

1 50 

i; 

Spe/zia and Corsic.n, 

G 

12 

110 

8 

Corsica and Sardinia, 

C 

12 

8 



A Mibinarine line of much ffreater leiii;th than any of the ])ro- 
cediii^, and of liioh tcnijmrary intercut, is about to be laid down 
by order of (ioveruineiit from Varna to C^ipe (dierst)nehe or 
Baluklara. The lenirtli ^vill be dOO miles, and Mr. Liddell, 
the en';inec*r on the new LitcIilieM and Nitehiii Kailwsiy, who 
has already hud down (‘ablcs in the Mediterranean and other 
■seas, has undertaken to complete it in two months. May its first 
message convoy to Lord Uaglan and (Jeneral Canrobert the 
gratifying intelligence that they have con<]uered a secure and 
honourable }>eace. 

Wo have already mentioned the contemplated line from 
Natchez to San Francisco in (California, which will connect the 
Pacific with the Atlantic, and even with St. John's in New- 
Ibuudland, W'hich is only five days' [mssage from Galway, and 
which would then connect the Pacific witli Europe. But why 
may we not contemplate the union of Newfoundland with Europe 
by a submarine c able which has been already pro])Ose(l ? As a 
work of art it is tloubtlo.ss ])racticable, and the European powers 
might contribute the means of thus uniting the two hemispheres 
of the globe. 

A now principle of telegraj>hic communication, if it shall prove 
of j)ractical value, may render such an onterpri.se within tlie 
reach even of the w'cstern states of Eiirojio. The idea of what may 
jn'ovisionally be called a transmarine telegra])li has been recently 
brought forward by Mr. Ijiiidsay of Dundee. This plan is to 
send the electric current tlirough great distances of water by 
means of long lines of wire stretching along the opposite shores. 
These lines communicate with a powerful battery, and their 
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four tenninatiofts dip into the sea, so that the electric currents 
flow in two difSerent directions across tlic ocean. Mr. Lindsay had 
made eX:j)eriDients on a small scale in Scotland, which so far 
confirmed his views; but ho repeated them on a larj^cr scale 
last Slimmer at l*^rtsmouth, where he sen^ messages through a 
mile of water, though there wei*o many snijis in the interven¬ 
ing space, and many of them with coppered bottoms. In this 
experiment the length of the lateral wires was less than half a 
mile. We understand that a patent has been secured by a 
company who intend in spring to make experiments on a great 
scale. 


Although it would be a work of supererogation to point out 
to our readers the various uses of the Electric Telegraph, yet 
there are .some of them so little known, and others of so remark¬ 
able a nature, tiiat they deserve the widest circulation. Among 
tliesc uses, those of a scientific nature may claim the first jdace. 
'riie beautiful arrangement wliich we owe to Mr. Airy, the 
Astronomer-lioyal, of transmitting to tlie most distant telegra¬ 
phic regions the true time of Greenwich, is one of inestimable 
value. The difficulty of obtaining correct time for the accurate 
record of astronomical and atmos]*liencal jihenomcna, has been 
experienced by all who do nut jmssess astronomical instruments. 
This may, however, be completely removed ; and even with ordi¬ 
nary house-clocks we may record our observations with a degree 
of accuracy sufficiently correct for those which can be made by 
])nvate individuals. Mr. Airy, however, has gone much lar- 
tlier than this, liy having the Royal Ohservatury at Green¬ 
wich*" connected with the submarine cables at Brussels and 
Paris, he has been able to deteriniiie the correct latitudes and, 
longitudes of their observatories, and the same process will 
doubtless be extended to every jjlace in the telograjihic Avorld. 
Geography will thus participate in the same advantages w'ith 
astronomy, and the difficult and expensive operation of na¬ 
tional surveys will be carried on with greater facility and cor¬ 
rectness. 

Ill meteorology, the Electric Telegraph wdll be found of sin¬ 
gular utility. The frequenters of the Crystal Palace will recol¬ 
lect that the weather at the leading ports and cities of England was 
daily exhibited to them, a kind of information of great value to 
shipowners, and to the lloyal and merchant navy. When the tele¬ 
graph announces a storm upon our shores, the sea-faring traveller 


* Tho beautiful application of vlecvricity for recording observations, invented by 
Mr. Bond of the United States, has been carried iuto effect 'with great unprove- 
ments, by Mi’. Airy at Greenwich. 
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may remain at home witlj liis friends till it has expciicjod its 
fury. ‘ 

But the telegraph may do more tlian this. Wlaailhese violent 
convulsions of tlie atmosphere, in the form of tornadoes and 
hurri(?anes, advance alon^ a lino of coast, as they do in America, 
they nu)ve rniicdi less slowly than the electric message, and there¬ 
fore j)roj)aration may he made for resisting them when wo cannot 
disarm (heir fury. Ships about to vSail, trains about to start, 
travellers about to drive, to ride, or to walk, may all receive a 
salutary warning to rejnain till the destructive agent has passed. 
If we ever shall be able to predict the })lKinCim('na of the wea¬ 
ther, as we do those of tlio heavens, tlie simulla’i' ous state of 
the atmos])hcre, over extensive regions of the globe, muo*' be pre¬ 
viously observed and generalized. 

In condneting the bu.siness of Jiailways, especially in the cen¬ 
tral region of Kngland, where they arc almost jostling each 
other, the telegi-a])h is indi.spcji.sablo, )M)th foi‘ the oftici(mcy of 
the .sy.stem, and the security of the pa.s.sengcrs. Tin's cannol, 
be better sliewn than by the following table, given by Mr. 
AValker, wbicli slicws the number of me.ssagcs sent along Mie 
South- Kastern Com])auy’s Ilailway in three months. 

1. Concerning ordinary train.-^, . . , 1ICN ^le.-^hogc.s. 

2. ... Special trains, . , . . 12!) 

3. ... CHrriagp,.«, triifk.s, gnod.s, slicds, t^vc., 7!)o 

d. ... (V))ri|)an}^’.'. .«ervant.s, . . (W)7 

5. ... Engines, . . . . lot! 

(5. ... i\Ii.s<;cllanPmis inattcr.s, . . 1(!2 

7. ... j\Ie.ssugc,s '.>rwai<led to other stations, Ai)‘J 

Total, 4110 

or about 1(5,400 in a year, or aliont lift}' per day ! “ if,” say.s 

Mr. Walker, “the trains are late, the cainso is known ; if they 
arc in distress, help is soon at liand; if they are heavy, and ])ro- 
gress bnt slowly, they ask and receive more locomotive jiower, 
cither sent to them or prepared at their arrival; if there is any¬ 
thing unusual in the lino they are forewarned of it, and so fore¬ 
armed ; if overdue, the old plan of sending an (’iigine to hiok 
after them has become ob.solete,—a few deflections of the needle 
obtain all the information that is reouired.” All this information 
used to be obtained by pilot-eiigipes, but Mr, Walker informs 
us that the expense of maintaining and working a single pilot- 
engine, vfAS greater than what is required for maintaining the 
entire staff of telegraph clerks, and the mechanics and labourei’s 
otnplQyed in cleaning and repairing the instniincnts, and keep¬ 
ing up the wires of the line. With regard to the safety of the 
passengers, we cannot resist repeating, in tlie words of Elihu 
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Diirrit^ the lollowing vstory: ‘‘ During a storm and violent gale, 
the long railwjw bridge across the C’oiinocticnt was lifted up by 
the windlind-thrown ijito the river beneatli, 200 yards in broadtlg 
which an unusual flood of rain had swelled to a dreadful lieight. 
Tile line is here ch>ssed by a bridge fifty feet above the river. 
Tlic })assengcrs in the train are congratuiating tlieniselves on 
their c«)rnfortable position, thinking of tlie blessed homes and 
the firesides which they soon expected to reach. On flow the 
train,—the engine blowing off its head of steam, breasting its 
way nobly against the gale, which almost threatened to check 
its progress, the hot iron hissing furiously in the falling rain, 
^so one knew that the bridge was gone. Kor two years, by day 
and night, the trains had passed and repassed, and oblitcratod 
the thought of even the possibility of danger; but no bridge 
was tiicre to receive them; and the long train, with its precious 
freight, rushed on towards the precipi(X‘ of destruction. It was 
not customary to stop at this place excejiting to check the speed 
for tile landing of pussepgers; but the peojdo there had learned 
through t!ie instrumentality of the telegraph, the loss of the 
bridge, and kejit a sliarj) look-out for the approaching train. It 
came—tlic vvoril is given, and they are safe. Every lieart leapt 
from its [»lace, and the liead swam giddily with fear, as the 
ihouglit came of that fearful leaj) in the dark ; and long will the 
passengers remember that dreadful road and tlie friendly yet 
fearlul cry, “Tjik nniPdK is gone. ’* 

Had not our space been exhausted, we should have drawn the 
attention of our readers to the great advantages which must 
accrue to individuals as well as to society at large ffom the intro¬ 
duction of telegraphic communication, and should have attempted , 
to indicate some of those great social ameliorations which are yet 
to be derived from the reduction of its tariffs, and the universal 
a]i dication for its We look forward with faith to a time 

not vcjy distant, wlicn every village in the empire shall exjiross 
its wants and receive its intelligence in telegraphic despatches, 
and when dumb and intellectual life shall no longer sink under 
burdens which can be borne by so many pounds of coal and so 
yiaiiy buckets of water. 

Omitting, therefore, all tliat the telegraph has done for the. 
interests of trade, commerce, humanity, and justice, and all that 
it might be expected to do even for other interests, we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves witli noticing the advantages whicli have accrued 
to the-State from the general extension of the telegraphic system. 


* See the Ouide to the Ehdrlo Telegraph, p. .‘W, hv Charles Majbiu'y Archer j 
and his ylnecdoteg of the Electric I'e'egrajjk. 
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Kings were once said to liave long hands, hut now the^ have 
long tongues and loud voices. Their will can, iii»a few minutjs, 
reach the extremities of the empire, and all the powers of ad¬ 
ministrative goveriuncnt can he instantaneously summoned into 
action to revive patriotism or to repress crime/ The approach of 
a hostile fleet would now he rung in the ears of the Admiralty 
hcfijrc the hulls of the shi])s had surmounted the convexity of the 
illohe: and tlio Horse Guards would he ronsed at midiuVht before 
an invading army could quit the heach on which it had disom- 
harked. 

'Fhe telegraph of planks and spars which fvjrmerly puzzled tlio 
provincial visitor of the Metropolis, and which iiad gloriously 
announced the achievements of the Peninsular war, wa.' erected 
and maintained at the ex[)ense of the nation; but not a single 
wire of tlie million which, like a web of gossamer, cover the 
map of England, has been erected cither with its funds or mider 
its patronage. AVJien the IMessrs. }lretts Jirothers, the original 
]irojoetors of our Submarine Telegraphs, otfered lor £20,(MX.) to 
lay (low'll their wires across the Irisli Channel, and to giv'C the 
free use of them to the State, this boon to Ireland and blessing to 
England, w'as peremptorily refused by tbc Government. 

Ballled in this purely British undertaking, these enterprising 
engineers addressed their next scheme of crossing the English 
Channel to tlio French and Belgian Governments. An ex¬ 
clusive privil(.*ge was instantly conceded, and the British Go¬ 
vernment corjcurrcd, on the condition of giving nothing, but of 
taking the nst^ of tbc submarine cable. The idiosynera.sy of a 
Clianccllor of the Excl rjuer, whose feelings and intelligciice is 
. tied up in his money-bags, may be some excuse for the mean¬ 
ness of the Government of'which ho is the organ, but no apo- 
logy can be offered for the heads of successive administrations— 
the dispensers of cheap rowawls—of laurels which they gather 
for tlieir underlings, and plait for themselves. That the services 
of Mr. Cooke and Mr. Ricardo, to wliom England unquestion¬ 
ably ow'es the introduction of the Electric TeIogra])li, and all its 
blessings, should never have been recognised by any mark of 
jiublic gratitude, or Royal favour, is one of the facts in the his¬ 
tory of England which may speedily excite a more general 
sympathy. 

The nation now sees, and, we fear, will see more of the false 
consequences of this utter discouragement of theoretical and 
])ractical science. The horrors of the Crimean war—the-tears 
of the noblest and gentlest of our families—the blood of the 
bravest of tbc brave, all cry out for wisdom in our councils, ami 
for s(!ioncc in onr fleets and in our camps. It is science wdiicb 
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toadies the ^ip^antic shell to disdiar|To its fatal contents,—whidi 
speeds iJlie rockjjt on its incendiary errand, and which j^uidcs 
the rifle bfill to the seat of life. It is science wliich constructs 
and impels our floating bulwarks,—wliich places its lanterns 
beside the Scyllas^and Charybdises of the deep,—and whidi 
teaches us to predict and evade tlie hurricune and the storm. 
Law, Divinity, and Medicine, jirofessions justly rewarded and 
honoured by the State, can neither equip armies nor reduce 
strongholds, nor supply the soldier with the instruments and 
materials of his art. It is the science of matter and of motion 
alone, which can create and perfect all the appliances of oflensivo 
and defensive war. It is in this department of science that our 
lOnciny, and our Ally, have so signally and so jiainfully surjiassed 
ns ; and if England shall ever be compelled again to send her 
brave legions to a distant battle-field, or even to secure her 
Island hearths against foreimi invasion, slio must enlist in her 
service, and dignity with her honours, the theoretical and prac¬ 
tical science of the [diilosophcr and the engineer.''^ 

"Wo must n^ain vpcomnioiul to the roador Dr. Lanlner's admirahle aowiuiit 
of tl«o Kh’ctrie wliieh occupies a large portion of the third and fimrtli 

vohimes t>f his Museniii of Seieiiee and of Art. 11. is at once popular and scientific, 
and such ns might be expected from a jihiJosopIicr of ills high aUainments and 
extensive information. 
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